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AND THE POLITICS OF INQUIRY 


JULIE ROBIN SOLOMON 
How we arrived at a capacity for taking 
cold, hard looks at the facts of nature—and 
whether we have ever truly done so—are 
questions that continue to engage both his- 
torians of science and students of culture. 
In any such discussion, Francis Bacon fig- 
ures prominently. Historians of modern 
European intellectual history commonly 
credit Bacon with laying the groundwork 
for a mode of study that begins without 
presuppositions, religious or otherwise, the 
kind of searching we know as research and 
long have credited as being disinterested. 

In Objectivity in the Making Julie Robin 
Solomon describes how disinterestedness 
became a dominant principle of intellectual 
modernity by examining Bacon’s notion of 
scientific self-distancing against the back- 
ground of early modern political ideology, 
socioeconomic behavior, and traditions of 
learning. Solomon places Bacon between 
two cultures—Jacobean monarchical 
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Whys and Wherefores 


| n the spirit of Francis Bacon’s notion that “negative instances” often 
tell us more than positive indicators, I start with a consideration of 
what this study is not. I did not write this book to further Bacon scholar- 
ship specifically, although I hope that it does. I did not write it to explore 
the internal development of Bacon’s natural philosophy, although that is 
an admirable project. Nor did I write it to enter into contemporary de- 
bates with Bacon scholars concerning the particulars of his scientific 
ideas, although I consider these ideas at length. Moveover, in Objectivity 
in the Making, as the reader will see, I take the liberty of ranging far be- 
yond Bacon himself. 

My reason for writing this book was to consider why, given the appar- 
ently successful undermining of objectivity as a norm of scientific knowl- 
edge, any person, institution, or culture would have constructed the idea 
of scientific objectivity in the first place. I undertook this project because 
we still lack a full-fledged historical understanding of the genesis of ob- 
jectivity as a central tenet of modern Western thought. Indeed, historians 
of science and culture are only now in the process of resurrecting the his- 
tory or histories of the idea(s) of objectivity,' and this study aims to con- 
tribute to that process. I start with the premise that the human capacity 
to engage in self-distancing is only realized through interpersonal inter- 
course within a particular sociohistorical context. In other words, any re- 
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gime of disinterestedness is a consequence of the discursive and nondis- 
cursive interactions between at least two social subjects about a posited 
sociomaterial object world—which in turn shapes the terms of those in- 
teractions. Francis Bacon serves as my case study because his discourse of 
objectivity avant-la lettre makes apparent what later formulations ob- 
scure—the kinds of epistemic and socially systemic tensions and fissures 
that made the advocacy of philosophic self-distancing compelling to in- 
tellectual and political elites. 

Bacon’s texts help me uncover some of the sociopolitical, technologi- 
cal, and intellectual determinants of the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century transition to an early modern scientific episteme. These factors 
included new ways of conceiving the nature of human knowing in gen- 
eral and natural philosophic knowing in particular, new ways of conceiv- 
ing the relation between subjects and objects, and new attitudes towards 
the authority of the material particular. Bacon’s formulation of a dis- 
course of scientific objectivity is a complex, dialectical, often contradic- 
tory, and ambiguous exercise. This discourse mediates between the polit- 
ical and intellectual culture of the Jacobean court and the wider 
commercial culture that both shaped and was shaped by monarchy. 
Bacon, as mediator, locates himself—sometimes sequentially, often si- 
multaneously—within each sociocultural subject position. Relying 
upon his writings, I theorize that one early modern mode of scientific dis- 
interestedness emerges when dominant, authoritative systems of social 
control are interpenetrated by self-effacing cognitive strategies utilized 
by socially subordinate groups in the course of their vocations. These 
strategies—with Bacon’s subsequent reformulation of them—work to 
displace authority from the knowing subject and onto the material world 
outside the self. The modern notion of objectivity is thus precipitated out 
of the politically charged conversation among dominant and subordinate 
status groups about the material world. 

Before proceeding with my own argument, I want to situate this study 
in terms of current scholarship in both Renaissance studies and the his- 
tory of science. This project goes beyond recent work that has focused 
more narrowly on the constitution of the knowing subject.? Bacon’s for- 
mulation of natural philosophic disinterestedness is double-pronged, en- 
tailing not only rules for the subject’s knowing but also a reassessment of 
the cognitive value of material objects and their impact upon knowing 
subjects. His thinking exemplifies a dramatic epistemic shift from a 
philosophic tradition that assumed the stability of the cognitive process 
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to a new perspective that presumed the stability of the cognized object. 
My analysis of Bacon’s philosophic, rhetorical, and political constitution 
of natural philosophic objectivity and its object world thus provides an 
essential complement to Renaissance studies of the subject. After all, we 
would have no new, Burkhardtian rise of the early modern subject with- 
out the capacity to view the subject in contradistinction to an external 
world of objects, considered objectively. 

By examining systems of power and their subjects in light of the mate- 
rial object worlds in which they operate—and which both shape and are 
shaped by subjects—lI construct a more dialectical notion of culture than 
the one often encountered within New Historicist studies. In an effort to 
avoid the reductionism of older historicisms and the determinism of vul- 
gar Marxist history, New Historicism has concentrated on the complex 
circulation of, and negotiation between, cultural, aesthetic, and political 
discourses.’ But it has not attended as seriously to the effect that material 
technologies and practices have had on the production and circulation of 
sociocultural discourses and practices. Hence, we have many Renaissance 
literary examinations of the discourse and circulation of power, but fewer 
on the material technologies of power as they intersect with such dis- 
courses. In addition, New Historicist studies have neglected the extent 
to which socioeconomic and occupational positions inflect the produc- 
tion of culture and ideology.‘ Interestingly, this failure goes against the 
provisos of Michel Foucault, whose work has been a major influence on 
New Historicism. Foucault argues that any examination of the intellec- 
tual and of intellectualism must include class position, institutional con- 
ditions, and the “politics of truth in the specific society in which he/she 
{the intellectual} works.”* Taking guidance from Foucault, this study ex- 
amines, in addition to intellectual traditions, the sociopolitical signifi- 
cance of Bacon’s importing into his royal scientific program the strategies 
of self-distancing prominent among commercial and vocational groups. 
My analysis of the changing meanings attributable to the philosophic 
concepts “subject” and “object” helps me characterize the politics of 
truth about nature with which Bacon was conversant. In sum, by analyz- 
ing Bacon’s relation to his own and others’ subjectivity in light of the ma- 
terial conditions he inhabited—and the ideas about material objects that 
he absorbed—I demonstrate the mediations between sociohistorical con- 
text and intellectual traditions in ways that New Historicism generally 
has not. 

Recent work in the history of science has demonstrated the extent to 
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which scientific work, programmatics, and practice are shaped by and re- 
sponsive to their sociopolitical and cultural milieu. Much prominent 
work on the early modern period has concentrated on the gentlemanly 
and court-centered character of early modern natural philosophy.’ My 
work is indebted to, but moves beyond, the elite focus of these earlier 
studies. Objectivity in the Making reads Baconian science in terms of court 
culture but also examines ways in which Bacon incorporated notions and 
practices that derived from noncourtly arenas—commercial, vocational, 
and mechanical—into his royal science. I take the new attention that 
many historians of science have given to scientific practice and con- 
duct—as opposed to a narrow concentration on ideas—seriously.? As far 
as possible, this book can be viewed as an extended consideration of 
Bacon’s notions about cognitive conduct. However, because Bacon him- 
self spent more time on natural philosophic programmatics than on ac- 
tual practice, the degree to which I can assess the practical side of his 
work is limited. 

Despite the recent appearance of a number of excellent studies of 
Bacon’s thought and writing, there has been little treatment of Bacon’s 
notion of disinterestedness within its sociopolitical context.'° Cogent 
work has been done on the relation between Bacon’s notion of empirical 
facts and an early modern notion of objectivity. But a narrow focus on 
facts is too restricted to comprehend Bacon’s thought on this matter.” In- 
deed, Bacon’s conception of natural philosophic disinterestedness pos- 
sesses many of the attributes and tensions that will mark later formula- 
tions. His natural philosophic discourse, which strives to bridge status- 
related, occupational, and other social divides, derives from his attempts 
to combine the royal interests of the Jacobean court with the prudential 
styles of knowing prevalent in the world of commerce. Bacon’s idea of ob- 
jectivity—emerging most prominently in his doctrine for evading the 
“idols of the mind”—represents a Jacobean counselor's epistemic re- 
sponse to changing relations between king and Parliament, between sov- 
ereign and private subject, and between monarch and merchant. Lord 
Chancellor Bacon's advocacy of cognitive self-distancing is a consequence 
of his worried fascination with the discreteness of socially differentiated 
minds at work in the marketplace. He sees the necessity of tapping the 
intellectual riches produced by subordinate subjects but remains fearful 
lest these threaten the royal regime. At the same time, the changes Bacon 
witnessed forced upon him an awareness of the efficacy of private desire 
and its role within his scientific program. Hence, Baconian objectivity is 
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less a matter of erasing desire than of continually displacing it onto a col- 
lective social construct—“the real”—produced in the course of dialogue. 

Bacon’s promotion of cognitive self-distancing depended upon the 
breakdown of Scholastic-Thomist epistemology that led to the prolifera- 
tion of often conflicting views of knowing in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries (see chapter 2). Indeed, the recent claim that modern Western 
scientific discourse is “governed by the demand for legitimation”—for 
evidence and proof of all knowledge claims—is in part the consequence 
of the breakdown of the older medieval episteme and the subsequent 
need to resolve disputes among competing systems of knowing and 
knowers.'* By the same token, the incipient early modern orthodoxy of 
scientific objectivity arose in response to growing awareness of compet- 
ing philosophic views and the cognitive idiosyncrasy of human minds." 
As we shall see, early modern discourses of scientific objectivity arose to 
satisfy the demand for legitimacy by deriving knowledge from matter 
and demanding the knower’s disinterestedness. 

Bacon’s formulation of scientific disinterestedness was responsive to 
contemporary political, social, and legal conditions. By virtue of his 
prominent political position within the Jacobean court—coupled with 
his humanist erudition and familiarity with commercial and prudential 
practices—Bacon was a thinker at a key point. Bacon’s courtly alle- 
giances were unquestionable. Son of Elizabeth’s Lord Keeper Nicholas 
Bacon, Francis was born in 1561 within “the shadow of the court.” 14 Un- 
der Elizabeth, he endured slow advancement, rising only to the level of 
Queen’s Counsel. Bacon’s political career took off under James I, and he 
advanced beyond the titular position of his father when he became Lord 
Chancellor in 1618. Bacon often served as a liaison between the king and 
Parliament, attempting to settle conflicts to the Crown’s benefit. His sci- 
entific ideas were shaped by his own political and legal interests as a court 
official.!* Once James came to the throne, Bacon forged a scientific pro- 
gram that he hoped would gain intellectual acceptance and financial sup- 
port from the reigning monarch. Assuring James that his scientific 
method was nothing more than the product of “your Majesty’s times” 
(4:12),* Bacon represented science as a standardized process of observa- 


* Citations to Bacon’s works are given in shortened form. Unaccompanied citations to 
volume numbers and page numbers (e.g., 2:211) are to The Works of Francis Bacon, edited 
by James Spedding, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. Heath, 14 vols. (London: Longmans, 1857— 
74; reprint, Stuttgart—Bad Cannstatt: Friedrich Frommann Verlag Gunther Holzboog, 
1964). Citations to Bacon's essays “Thoughts and Conclusions,” “The Refutation of Phi- 
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tion, collection, experimentation, and production that would serve as a 
tool of royal governance. Although he was always a staunch defender of 
the Crown, Bacon’s personal interests and political affiliations were, nev- 
ertheless, much broader. He was married to a London alderman’s daugh- 
ter, and through a brother was related by marriage to the great Elizabe- 
than merchant Thomas Gresham. Bacon was interested in promoting 
English trade—as was the king—but his pleas for the protection of mer- 
chants’ interests were much more strident than his monarch’s, for Bacon 
saw merchants as the “vena porta” (blood-supplying vein) (6:422) of the 
whole realm. Bacon’s years as a Parliament member and common lawyer 
led to his continuous concern for protecting the rights of Parliament and 
the jurisdiction of the common law. He was keenly aware that members 
of the House of Commons were threatened by what they felt was the in- 
valid extension of the king’s prerogative. And he understood that com- 
mon lawyers were nervous lest royal civil law courts encroach upon 
their domain. 

Bacon resided at the sociopolitical center of all of these contending, yet 
overlapping, interests. It was within the context of his strong and some- 
times conflicting political and personal allegiances that he conceptual- 
ized his notion of natural philosophic disinterestedness. In this book I 
read Bacon’s scientific notion through the filter of his complex political 
and legal attachments. Thus, for example, to understand his notion of 
natural philosophic self-distancing we must consider the subtle distinc- 
tion between his notion of judicial impartiality and that of his political 
rival, Chief Justice Edward Coke. For Coke, judicial impartiality means 
a determination to stick by common law precedents and an unwilling- 
ness to take the part, unduly, of one side or another. A judge must leave 
his “dearest friends, and nearest Allies” and reside—insofar as justice is 
concerned—in another place, in order to be “without partialitie.”!° Coke 
does not dwell on the disinterested character of the judge’s mind itself 
because he maintains (at the level of theory if not practice) that in com- 
mon law the judge’s role is to apply law and artificial reason (legal prece- 
dent) to legal cases and contingencies rather than to judge independently. 
Bacon voices a related but measurably different formula in “Of Great 
Place.” In this essay, a man who sits in “great place” not only resides in a 
new place far from his old friends but must also become “another man” 


losophies,” and “The Masculine Birth of Time” (abbreviated as T, R, and M, respectively) 
are from Benjamin Farrington’s translation of them in The Philosophy of Francis Bacon (Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1966). 
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(6:401). He must hold himself in abeyance. Arguably, Bacon takes this 
step beyond Coke because in chancery the judge enjoys greater judicial 
latitude than in common law. The Lord Chancellor, who besides being 
the highest executive officer of the realm and the keeper of the Great Seal 
also served as the chief judge of the Court of Chancery, must apply his 
own reason and sense of fairness, or equity, to particulars not covered by 
common law precedents. Thus, Bacon, a defender of common law and its 
jurisdiction, nonetheless argued for a notion of judicial impartiality that 
was more in keeping with his experience as Lord Chancellor. 

Bacon’s notions about cognitive self-distancing were clearly the prod- 
uct of an English society wrestling with its own internal systems of status 
differentiation, legal jurisdiction, and political authority—particularly 
as those relations bore upon the knowing of nature. To analyze Bacon’s 
response to these complex pressures I combine dialectical and dialogical 
modes of analysis (chapter 1). I employ these theoretical notions not sim- 
ply because they help us to comprehend Bacon, but because Bacon’s 
thinking illuminates these later theoretical constructs. Marx’s under- 
standing of dialectical analysis is best exemplified in his dictum that hu- 
man beings make their own history, but make it mainly out of materials 
that they inherited from the past and that they themselves did not pro- 
duce.'’ My analysis of Baconian objectivity focuses both on Bacon’s craft- 
ing of a discourse of scientific disinterestedness and on the contemporary 
social, economic, political, and legal contexts that shaped his thinking. 
By dialogical method, I intend what the literary theorist Mikhail Bakh- 
tin means when he says that we must analyze texts as objects that writers 
write in anticipation of and in response to the views and texts of other 
persons.'* In this study, dialogism helps me explain the sociocultural, 
ideological, and behavioral give-and-take among different status and vo- 
cational groups which shaped Bacon's thoughts about science and scien- 
tific objectivity. By combining these two methods, I am able to consider 
the ways in which the voiced social constructions of powerful segments 
of society come to exist as material objective determinants for other, less 
powerful groups, and vice versa. 

In short, Bacon’s formulation of a new discourse of natural philosophic 
disinterestedness involves three elements. The first element is Bacon's 
treatment of scientific knowing from the point of view of the monarchy 
(chapter 3). I address Bacon’s belief that a strategy of self-distancing 
would enable the king’s “mercantilist” appropriation of the cognitive ac- 
tivities of subordinate groups without allowing their divergent interests 
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to threaten the royal regime. The second element is the self-distancing, 
prudential strategies of vocational travelers (merchants, factors, spies, 
diplomats), particularly as these operate within the context of the com- 
mercial marketplace (chapter 4). Bacon admired these commercial tac- 
tics, going so far as to recast them as attributes of his vision of royal 
science. Indeed, by lifting the temporary self-distancing and consensus- 
building vocational practices of merchants and travelers out of their orig- 
inal context and reinscribing them as the sine qua non of scientific know- 
ing, Bacon hardens these temporary and consensual practices to ensure 
monarchical control over natural philosophy. This is exemplified in his 
essay “Of Counsel,” in his warnings against the idols of the mind, and in 
his seemingly unroyal advice to James I that to command nature, we 
must first obey it (4:47). 

The third element is Bacon’s displacement of the authority of the mon- 
arch onto empirical reality (chapters 5 and 6). This appears in his eleva- 
tion of the value of the material particular from the mere “circumstance,” 
or “accident,” of the rhetorical and logical traditions to the powerful 
“prerogative instance” of empiricism. He achieves this displacement, 
rhetorically, by tapping into the often confusing and false English ety- 
mological connections between the royal and the real within legal, polit- 
ical, philosophic, and numismatic discourse. Bacon imagines matter as 
possessing a kinglike prerogative of coining, minting, and sealing natu- 
ral forms. Nature, as coiner of material seals, or truths, is thus socially el- 
evated within the hierarchy of knowledge. Bacon, I argue, pursued this 
displacement from the royal to the real with the hope of shoring up the 
monarchy and its prerogative against the claims of Parliament and par- 
ticularly Chief Justice Edward Coke, who grounded his arguments ih the 
seemingly material, though immemorial, custom of English common 
law. In a sense, Bacon’s displacement represents his solution to the crisis 
of epistemic legitimation caused in part by his own mediations between 
the epistemic culture of court and commerce. Not surprisingly, Bacon’s 
displacement of royal authority contributes to later reformulations of 
the character of political sovereignty in general, and royal power in par- 
ticular. 

A note on terminology: Lorraine Daston correctly observes that nei- 
ther the word objectivity nor a fully formed concept of scientific objectivity 
existed in the early modern period.’ Bacon’s contemporaries used the 
terms partialitie and impartialitie to refer to whether or not a judge was 
leaning to one or another party’s side in a judicial case. The word disinter- 
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ested was roughly synonymous with impartial, although more specifically, 
it connoted the lack of self-serving interest. And the phrase public interest, 
as opposed to private interest, was scattered variously throughout political, 
economic, and other writings to connote a common good that in large 
measure held the place, although it was not made of the substance, of 
what we have come to call objectivity. Because of this absence, scholars of 
objectivity must make do with anachronistic terms to write of that which 
had no contemporary name. In this study I use the word objectivity to 
mean first, the holding in abeyance, or erasure, of the individual mind’s 
desires, interests, assumptions, and intents while that mind is in the pro- 

' cess of knowing the material world. For variety’s sake I use désinterestedness 
synonymously. Second, I employ the term objectivity to suggest the idea 
that the material world is itself capable of authorizing knowledge. I have 
coined the terms se/f-distancing and to self-distance again to avoid monot- 
ony, but also to indicate the personal or institutional agency required to 
create disinterestedness—one must act to distance oneself, or someone or 
something must act to ensure the self-distancing of others. Disinterest- 
edness is more made than found, more fabricated than natural. 
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Objectivity 


Theories, Queries, and Inquiries 


| n contemporary usage, as R. W. Newell argues, the term objectivity has 
“two faces”: one that relates to the status of things and another that 
relates to the quality of human behavior. The word denotes the mind- 
independent ontological status of objects, as well as the impersonal char- 
acter of the judgments that people make about them. It also refers to the 
“impartiality, detachment, and disinterestedness” that attaches to cogni- 
tive behavior.! While the correlation between objects and disinterested 
cognitive conduct may be obvious in the twentieth century, we must re- 
member that in sixteenth-century England contemporaries generally 
thought in terms of disinterested cognitive conduct, irrespective of ob- 
jects. The English common law courts—the most extensive societal 
venue for concerns of this ilk—focused on the impartiality of judicial de- 
cision making. They concerned themselves with whether a judge leaned 
towards one party or another—to the relative neglect of the objectivity, 
or mind-independent character, of material circumstances. In common 
law, judges evaluated testimony, not the weight of objective material cir- 
cumstances. 

The emergence of a discourse of objectivity in the early modern period 
which encompassed both the objectivity of things and the behavior of 
knowers enabled interested members of the political elite to imagine the 
managed expansion of knowledge production and discovery beyond the 
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jurisdiction of the learned elite. In the largest sense, I seek to describe 
how and why this new organization of knowing occurred. Theoretically, 
this study assesses an early modern discourse of natural philosophic ob- 
jectivity in terms of two interlocking social strategies: one that enables 
social control and one that orchestrates social consensus. Historically, it 
documents how and why Francis Bacon formulated a discourse of natural 
philosophic disinterestedness to meet the disparate socioeconomic, po- 
litical, and epistemic challenges with which his irreducible personal in- 
terest in natural philosophy confronted him. While humans possess a 
capacity to self-distance in the act of knowing (at least partially and tem- 
porarily), we realize this capacity in different ways in different circum- 
stances. Here, however, the aim is not to defend the existence or nonexist- 
ence of objective knowing but rather to give a sociohistorical account of 
the emergence of a discourse of scientific disinterestedness in the works 
of Bacon. 

The thrust of recent theorizing about objectivity has been to dismantle 
it as a viable, natural, rational, or necessary criterion for the attainment 
of scientific knowledge. Over the last thirty-odd years, philosophers of 
science and sociologists of knowledge have militantly campaigned 
against naive empiricism—and questioned the possibility, and at times 
even the value, of attaining the earlier scientific goal of objective knowl- 
edge. What Frederick Suppe terms the “received” view of scientific 
knowledge derived from the logical positivism of the Vienna Circle. Ru- 
dolf Carnap gave it its first public articulation in a 1923 publication.” 
The received view envisioned science as a cumulative activity, methodo- 
logically monolithic, which ensured its own legitimacy through the veri- 
fiable correspondence between units of scientific language and units of 
the material world, which, taken together constitute facts.> Challenged 
by philosophers and questioned from within the scientific community 
even before World War II, the received view underwent a thoroughgoing 
and highly visible critical assault from the 1950s onward. In 1958, Mi- 
chael Polanyi’s Personal Knowledge appeared, touting the importance of 
“tacit,” or personal, knowledge in the conduct of scientific research. In 
the same year, N.R. Hanson argued for the unavoidable “theory- 
ladenness” of scientific facts. The following year, Karl Popper’s Logic of 
Scientific Discovery challenged the verifiability of induction and intro- 
duced falsifiability as the method whereby scientists establish scientific 
truth.* 
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In the 1960s and ’7os Thomas Kuhn and Paul Feyerabend argued 
against Popper that the criterion of falsifiability was insufficient to legiti- 
mate objective scientific knowledge. Feyerabend claimed that Popper's 
notion of what constituted falsifiability was vague, and subject to the dis- 
torting influences of individual, institutional, and larger social styles and 
concerns. In the Structure of Scientific Revolutions (1962), Kuhn introduced 
his notion of the paradigm, an epistémological regime that constitutes 
and prescribes the content and conduct of a given field of scientific re- 
search. A “scientific revolution” occurred, he argued, at the moment of a 
“paradigm shift.” In Against Method (1975), Feyerabend maintained that 
we require neither an airtight criterion of truth nor a unitary methodol- 
ogy to ensure the progress and production of useful scientific knowledge. 
He claimed that we arrive at most scientific advances anarchistically and 
pragmatically, arguing that our best theoretical course was—do it if it 
works.° There has been, of course, a backlash against this dismantling of 
objectivity in the work of Karl Popper, Israel Scheffler, and Harold 
Brown, among others. Even Kuhn has been unable to turn his back com- 
pletely on objective standards of “factuality or actuality,” even if they no 
longer provide exhaustive criteria for determining theory choice.’ 

Alongside these philosophic debates, sociologists also busily disman- 
tled the norm of scientific objectivity. Inaugurated by Karl Mannheim in 
the late 1920s and early ’30s, the sociology of knowledge later drew upon 
Gaston Bachelard’s phenomenological constructivism. In Bachelard’s 
thought, science aimed not so much to adequate “things with other 
things” as to reconcile “minds with other minds.” Thus, “The scientific 
world is therefore that which we verify”; the “subject’s meditation upon the 
object always takes the form of a project.”’ In the 1970s and 80s, the af- 
filiates of the “strong program” in the sociology of knowledge docu- 
mented the extent to which scientific knowledge results from scientists’ 
construction, projection, and objectification.? Bruno Latour and Steve 
Woolgar utilized Bachelardian insights to redescribe the discovery of sci- 
entific facts as a process of construction and reification. They argued that 
in processing facts, scientists misrepresent and misperceive their roles in 
constructing them: what the scientist objectifies, materially, is mistaken 
for cognitive objectivity. '° 

Taken together, the philosophic and sociological critique of the crite- 
rion of objectivity shocked many scholars out of deeply instilled beliefs 
about the possibility of objectivity. In science studies and other humanis- 
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tic fields, it became common to accept notions about the theory- 
ladenness of scientific facts, about the incommensurability of scientific 
paradigms, and about the mythic and rhetorical character of claims for a 
single scientific method. At the same time, discussions have flourished 
about relativistic thinking and practice and about the degree to which 
human interests shape scientific knowledge. Vigorous as the philosophic 
debate over objectivity has been, the debaters—working ahistorically— 
have generally declined to consider why anyone would have advanced an 
idea of objectivity in the first place. Philosophers have generally ap- 
proached belief in objectivity as if it were a primitive, biological capacity 
or an ill-conceived notion with which sophisticated sociology of knowl- 
edge and philosophy of science could dispense. We might expect inade- 
quate accounts of objectivity from an older, whiggish history of science, 
with its narrative of the inevitable maturation of human rationality." 
But even Feyerabend, the philosophic anarchist, tosses off the vague, 
ahistorical statement that objectivity is “older than” and “independent of 
science,” for it “arose whenever {a} civilization identified its ways of life 
with the laws of the (physical and moral) universe.” 

Another obstacle that has stood in the way of a more comprehensive 
historical analysis of the discourse of objectivity has been a failure to ap- 
preciate the dialectical character of objectivity’s emergence. Critics with 
a phenomenological bent have argued that primitive cultures possess a 
biologically innate “bias toward belief in the automatic passivity and ac- 
curacy of perception,” a purportedly “naive consciousness” that perceives 
the world as “given to it rather than as constructed by it.”!? While hu- 
mans may have a biological predilection for attending to the external 
world, such a contention is troubling because it conceives this predilec- 
tion towards and attentiveness to the externality of a world of objects as 
socially unmediated. Moreover, such critics ignore the important in- 
sights of the psychologist Jean Piaget, who claimed that children do not 
begin with a naive sense of the primacy of the object. The Swiss psycholo- 
gist argues not for the primacy of empirical perception but for the pri- 
macy of “undifferentiated consciousness,” an “adualistic” and “primitive 
state in which images are simply ‘presented’ to consciousness, without 
there being any distinction between the self and the not-self.”!4 Infant 
consciousness does not distinguish subject from object. Rather, cogni- 
tive development involves a step beyond primal undifferentiation: the at- 
tainment of a discrete sense of self and of the autonomy of objects is the 
first major step of psychological development. The “object” is a psycho- 
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historical construct, built up out of the child’s repeated physical manipu- 
lations of external entities in time. Only when the “sensorimotor intelli- 
gence has sufficiently elaborated understanding to make language and 
reflective thought possible” can the world exist for us as “a structure at 
once substantial and spatial, causal and temporal.” !© Consequently, Pia- 
get proposes a dialectical model for the psychogenesis of adult cognition 
which involves a simultaneous accéssion to object-consciousness and 
subject-consciousness out of the undifferentiation of “projective con- 
sciousness.” He observes that “the object is in the first instance only 
known through the subject’s actions, and therefore must itself be con- 
.structed.”'’ His model of the genesis of objective thought accounts 
beautifully for the way in which sensorimotor manipulations—hu- 
man praxis—establish our sense of self and our sense of the mind- 
independence of external entities. Besides being the seminal theory of 
childhood cognitive development, Piaget’s schema represents one of the 
earliest dialectical explorations of the emergence of a consciousness de- 
fined in terms of the subject-object relation.'® Moreover, although ahis- 
torical in the larger social sense of the word Aistory, Piaget produces his 
idea of objectivity within the historical time of cognitive development, 
making it a psychohistorical “process and not a state.” !? 

The philosophic debates did not of course preclude historians and 
scholars from examining the history of the emergence of a European dis- 
course of scientific objectivity, although one can argue that the mid- to 
late-twentieth-century debates temporarily eclipsed the earlier work of 
Marxist and neo-Marxist scholars on the sociohistory of the scientific rev- 
olution, quantification, and objective modes of thought.”° The debates 
did set the stage for subsequent scholarship on the history of objectivity, 
including that of feminist scholars, historians of print culture, and histo- 
rians of science and intellectual culture. Feminist theorists and historians 
have made important theoretical contributions to the study of the history 
of objectivity by propounding such notions as the “situated” character of 
all knowledges. By conceiving of knowledge as situated within historical 
practices and value-systems, the historian avoids the linked pitfalls of sci- 
entific absolutism, or realism (e.g., claims to objectivity), on the one 
hand, and relativism, on the other.”! This situated approach to science 
studies enables the historian of objectivity to demystify the concept of 
objectivity without diminishing the importance of sociohistorical forces 
and effects. Other feminist theorists (receptive to Piaget’s genetic ap- 
proach) have offered important insights into the ways in which gender 
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and familial and social structuring contribute to our ideas about objec- 
tivity. Feminist philosophers and historians of science have built up an 
important sociopsychodynamic feminist theory of the emergence of ob- 
jectivity as a masculine epistemic norm in Western science, a theory that 
refuses to take cognitive objectivity as a psychodynamic given.”? Influ- 
enced by object relations theories,” feminist critics have examined the 
ways in which Western European gender-specific parenting practices 
have contributed to the character of Western subject-object relations, 
both experientially and epistemically. Feminist theorists have argued 
from history in providing a useful psychosocial model for understanding 
the masculine character of objectivity in the West; yet their analyses were 
not intended to provide a specific and detailed historical account of the 
genesis of a dictum of disinterestedness in seventeenth-century Europe. 
Thus far, even self-reflexive efforts to produce a historically situated femi- 
nist explanation of the emergence of a norm of objectivity in the seven- 
teenth century have ultimately led to explanations that supersede a femi- 
nist framework. Though couched in the language of gender and object 
relations theory, recent feminist accounts end up revamping more tradi- 
tional “history-of-ideas” explanations for the emergence of objectivity, 
which saw the idea arising from the breakdown of medieval systems of 
philosophy, the rise of skepticism, and the philosophic and cultural con- 
struction of the thinking subject. The equation of the breakdown of the 
medieval system with the separation of the child from its nourishing 
mother does not make psychosocial relations an instrument of analysis 
but merely renders it as metaphor.*4 Of course, such metaphor has deep- 
seated structural implications with which this study remains attuned. 

Scholars of print culture, making more specific historical claims about 
the genesis of scientific objectivity, have argued that the objectifying me- 
dium of print encouraged objective styles of knowing. They have rea- 
soned that the shift from an oral-aural culture to a culture dependent 
upon the visualizations of print is a prerequisite for a modern scientific, 
or “descriptive,” objectivity. Observing that the printing press made pos- 
sible the “repeatability” and “fixability” of texts, the standardization of 
information, and consequently the “methodization, rationalization, and 
systemization” of knowledge, they have deemed printing “a prerequisite 
for early modern scholarship and science” which contributed to the pos- 
sibility of scientific “consensual validation.”?> Michael McKeon notes 
that the print-culture thesis initiates the important realization that the 
“scientific revolution represents not merely the birth of ‘empirical atti- 
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tudes’” but the historical coalescence of two distinct phenomena: “the 
unprecedented validation of empirical attitudes, and the unprecedented 
opportunity to facilitate those attitudes through a fundamental transfor- 
mation in the production and management of knowledge.””° Yet the 
technological thesis remains incomplete insofar as it does not explicate 
the reason for the growing legitimacy of empirical attitudes. Moreover, 
whereas print culture and technology may be prerequisites for the new 
emphasis on objective modes of cognition, they are not in themselves suf- 
ficient to explain the appearance of programmatic statements concerning 
the need for self-distanced knowing in natural philosophy. Print culture 
may have made knowledge more standardized and rationalized (hence, 
more objective), but such developments do not explain the appearance 
of prescriptive and programmatic statements that proclaim the need for 
natural philosophic self-distancing. An analysis of the sociopolitical, 
epistemological, and ideological contexts in which technological events 
arise must circumscribe our understandings of those events if we are to 
grasp their sociohistorical implications.’ 

Only recently have historians and sociologists of science devoted en- 
ergy to considering why and how scientific culture forged large-scale epi- 
stemic ideals such as objectivity and social construction in the first place. 
The paucity of historical accounts about the emergence of the idea of sci- 
entific objectivity may reflect the initial influence that theories of the so- 
cial construction of knowledge had upon contemporary historians. Un- 
derstandably, traditional historians of science balked at examining the 
history of objectivity, since they relied upon it as a criterion for their own 
historical investigations. But even historians, who under the influence of 
thoroughgoing notions of social construction examined epistemic meth- 
ods and practices, did not—at first—pursue the history of the emergence 
of large concepts such as objectivity, or, indeed, social construction itself. 
Arguably, this omission occurred because historicization posed risks not 
only to objectivity but to undialectical, or unreflexive, theories of social 
construction. For such methodologies, in yielding knowledge, also laid 
claim to decidability (if not objectivity). Moreover, the historicizing of 
objectivity and social construction posed the danger of critical recourse 
to vulgar and grand notions of historical reality and objective determina- 
tion—the very concepts that social constructionists hoped to demystify 
in formulating their theoretical projects.?* Work on “scientific realism,” 
however, has reintroduced the place of external reality into the debates 
in philosophy of science. Attention has been refocused on the “passive” 
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element within cognition—the extent to which human knowing merely 
responds to physical reality.?? And arguments have been made for “con- 
strained constructivism”: historical work that examines not only the 
agency of persons and texts in the making of scientific knowledge but 
also the constraints and contributions of historical and material contexts. 
Such work has provided a corrective tq some theories of the social con- 
struction of knowledge—the authors of which have not always heeded 
Heidegger’s warning against the double illusion, fostered by modern 
technology, that “everything man encounters exists only insofar as it is 
his construct” and that “man everywhere and always encounters only 
himself.”?° 

More important, sociological and philosophic theorists of reflexivity 
have of late explored the philosophic implications of the fact that their 
own ideas about how we construct knowledges are themselves constructs, 
admitting that the idea of social constructedness is itself a construction.?*! 
Reflexivity has led many theorists to examine scientific modes of repre- 
sentation.*? To counter the possible infinite regression of reflexivity, soci- 
ologists of knowledge and historians of science have also turned to the 
study of scientific practice.** The turn towards practice breaks down the 
modernist disjunction between nature and society,** and has promoted 
new studies of the “ways in which language and science are mutually con- 
structive.” Some of the newest work in science studies demystifies mod- 
ernism’s subject-object split by examining “quasi-objects or networks,” 
entities that transgress modernism’s traditional boundaries between sub- 
ject and object, nature and culture, text and referent.*° Questioning tra- 
ditional subject-object relations, these theoretical approaches open up 
new avenues for analyzing the history of objectivity. ` 

Historians of science and intellectual culture have also produced new 
nuanced treatments of the intellectual, discursive, and socioeconomic 
conditions—as well as values, behaviors, and strategies—that led to the 
rise of disinterestedness as an epistemic norm during the early modern 
period. Recent work on the ways in which seventeenth-century scientific 
culture grappled with language and language theory provides essential 
contexts for my own analysis of a discourse of objectivity.>’? Others have 
attended to theological developments during the mid and late seven- 
teenth century, arguing persuasively that members of England’s Royal 
Society promoted a notion of objectivity as part of an ideological ploy to 
“reconcile revolutionary science and traditional theology.”>* Ground- 
breaking work has been done on how English natural philosophers of the 
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seventeenth century utilized material, literary, and social technologies 
to produce “matters of fact” as well as the gentlemanly norms and prac- 
tices by which “types of scientific knowledge were made and their credi- 
bility secured.”*? The history of the Western idea of scientific “neutral- 
ity” has been examined, as has the contribution of French Jesuits to a 
notion of scientific disinterestedness. Important new work has appeared 
on the ways in which quantitative redsoning supported nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century “cultures of objectivity.”“° 

Of greatest importance is recent work, inspired by Michel Foucault, 
that has begun to unearth the historical “layers” that make up our mod- 
ern idea of objectivity. This scholarship has taken an archaeological and 
categorical approach to this history. For example, Lorraine Daston has 
isolated three concepts that are conflated within our modern use of the 
word objectivity. Ontological objectivity “pursues the ultimate structure 
of reality”; mechanical objectivity “forbids judgement and interpreta- 
tion in reporting and picturing scientific results”; and aperspectival ob- 
jectivity involves eliminating human idiosyncracies.4! Ontological ob- 
jectivity emerges in the seventeenth century, when “objectivity, insofar 
as one can use the word for this period without anachronism, was about 
facts and nothing but facts,” and when “impartiality” meant nothing 
more than an opposition to imposing “theory” on reality’s structure.” 
Mechanical and aperspectival objectivity appear as significant “moral” 
remedies in the nineteenth century.” 

Brilliant in its conceptual clarity, such scholarship has nonetheless not 
recognized the degree to which all three kinds of objectivity emerge in 
tandem with one another in the early modern period. Although it is true 
that successive historical periods accentuate and crystallize a particular 
regime of objectivity in scientific idioms and institutions, such an ap- 
proach to the history of objectivity obscures the political urgency, and in- 
tellectual intricacy, of Francis Bacon’s earliest pronouncements on scien- 
tific self-distancing. Bacon promotes ontological objectivity with his 
attentiveness to “facts”; mechanical objectivity with his plan to method- 
ize scientific activity to make it work “as if by machinery” (4:40); and 
aperspectival objectivity with his interest in eliminating the “idols of the 
mind,” which include the idiosyncratic deficiencies of human nature and 
the distortions that self-interest and social interchange produce. Only a 
dialectical analysis of the emergence of a modern discourse of objectivity 
can comprehend fully the complexity of Bacon’s notions. This present 
study seeks to specify the “diverse reasons, epistemological as well as po- 
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litical, logical as well as moral,” that oblige Bacon to build objectivity 
into his scientific program.“ 

To begin with, Bacon’s notions must be filtered through his personal 
and public investment in the Jacobean state that he served. His epistemic 
self-distancing is.more than a natural philosopher's solution to theoreti- 
cal divisiveness within the intellectual culture of the learned. It is 
equally, to reiterate William Harvey’s unsubstantiated, colorful quip, 
the “philosophy of a Lord Chancellor.” To expand on this observation: 
Bacon’s is the work of a Jacobean political official confronted with the 
problem of attending to the ways in which an increasingly commercial- 
ized society could erode, transform, or empower the monarchy; the ways 
in which advances in science and technology could subvert or undergird 
the power of the Crown; and the ways in which the private pursuits, mo- 
tives, desires, and interests of heterogeneous and autonomous subjects 
could benefit rather than weaken the monarch’s authority. From this roy- 
alist perspective—an important component of Bacon’s thinking—the 
promotion of a discourse of objectivity represents a strategy for con- 
taining, while advocating, the experimental, exploratory, and technolog- 
ical activities of scientific subordinates, much as the mercantilist policies 
of the monarch sought to contain and channel the activities of merchant 
traders for the benefit of the royal state. 

This is the royalist Bacon whom Julian Martin aptly describes in his 
critique of important, but often simplistic, attempts by liberal and 
Marxist historians to depict Bacon as an English reformer and the precur- 
sor of a mid-seventeenth-century “bourgeois revolution.”4° Martin’s book 
represents a needed corrective to the one-dimensional character of these 
views, and my own assessment of Bacon's natural philosophy parallels 
important aspects of Martin’s. But Martin’s work also suffers from a one- 
dimensionality that flattens out the full-bodiedness of Bacon’s thought. 
First, Martin’s royalist view of Bacon cannot explain why Baconianism 
had such a multifarious afterlife in the passionate and turbulent decades 
of the mid to late seventeenth century: Bacon was an important figure to 
the Restoration’s Royal Society, established in 1662, but also served as an 
inspiration to the radical and reformist thinking that the mid-century 
civil war unleashed.“ 

More important, Martin’s royalist version of this Lord Chancellor 
overlooks the fact that Bacon did not just seek to harness burgeoning 
commercialism and new technologies for royalist purposes. He also drew 
sociopolitical inspiration from, and modeled his natural philosophy 
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upon, commercial and technological practices, norms, and behaviors that 
shaped the economic lives of urban artisans, great merchants, and the 
gentry and nobility who commercialized the operation of their landed es- 
tates. Bacon, who became the preeminent official within James I’s gov- 
ernment, had served in the Commons and retained a respect for the lower 
house and its political and economic concerns. He was attuned to com- 
plaints concerning excessive royal impositions on merchant goods. As 
the frequently insolvent younger son of Nicholas Bacon, a member of the 
lesser gentry come to new prominence under the Tudor regime, he scram- 
bled for the income to sustain an aristocratic lifestyle that he could never 
comfortably secure. Bacon sought patronage from the king and his favor- 
ites, but he was also a relative by marriage of the infamously wealthy 
merchant Sir Thomas Gresham, and was himself the husband of a 
wealthy alderman’s daughter. While Bacon served as royal counselor, he 
also was a stockholder and member of the council for the newly formed 
Virginia Company.** In advising the king on how to deal with a recalci- 
trant Parliament, he championed commerce and the sociopolitical value 
of trade. Well acquainted with the quasi—natural philosophic, quasi- 
magical culture of James’s court, Bacon also attended to technological 
and natural philosophic advances pioneered in the workshops of artisans, 
the travels of medical empirics, and the voyages of seamen—well outside 
the royal dream of learning.” 

Indeed, Bacon’s philosophizing exposed and sought to integrate the 
often mystified structural connections and conflicts between James’s 
brand of royalism and contemporary commerce and technology. Bacon, 
like all human beings, lived out his experience in rich, dialectical, 
ambiguous, and sometimes contradictory ways. The “subject”—the 
“bacon,” so to speak—lies astride these conflicting interpellations. This 
Lord Chancellor wrote of natural philosophy and cognitive disinterest- 
edness from the interpenetrating perspectives of both the commercial- 
ized monarch and the royalist merchant. To pigeonhole Bacon as simply 
the proponent of a Jacobean royalism while ignoring his notions of and 
debts to commercial culture reduces the creativity of his thought. This is 
to simplify Bacon in the same manner as some have simplified the ideolo- 
gies of political absolutism that came to prominence in early modern Eu- 
rope and influenced James I’s notions concerning the political place of the 
English monarch.*° 

Aspects of Perry Anderson’s work exemplify this latter simplification. 
Anderson has argued that early modern absolutist monarchical regimes 
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served as centralized instruments for representing and shoring up the in- 
terests and powers of the old feudal aristocracy that had decayed in the 
countryside.*! Though Anderson's analysis of the genesis of these new 
states still holds up, Nicholas Poulantzas has challenged his notion of 
the modern state's subsequent function. Poulantzas claims that although 
absolutist states preserved characteristics of feudal structure, they were 
not extended organs of feudalism, but regimes that shared “characteris- 
tics of the capitalist type of state.” In this regard, Poulantzas finds sig- 
nificant the absolutist state’s attribute of political “autonomy,” particu- 
larly its claim to embody the public interest, in contradistinction to the 
narrower interests of the feudal aristocracy.°* Another counter to Ander- 
son’s analysis comes from Jose Antonio Maravall’s examination of the pol- 
icies of European monarchies in the seventeenth century. Maravall argues 
that European monarchies engaged in interventionist and incorporating 
political strategies.°* For Maravall, Baroque monarchies sought to con- 
tain social disorder by “maintain{ing} the system of estates” with the 
“greatest rigor possible.” However, that rigor was now coupled with the 
recognition that the system could best be secured by increasing “consid- 
erably the number of those implicated and interested in the system, be- 
cause its effective defense needed more financial, military, and psycholog- 
ical means; it needed to spend more, have more armed men at its disposal, 
to rely on more adherents.” It was thus necessary to allow “new groups, 
the urban rich and the rich from the countryside,” to “participate in some 
way, in traditional society’s order of privileges and values.”>4 Maravall fo- 
cuses on Continental kingdoms where parliamentary bodies applied less 
pressure upon monarchs. Not surprisingly, in England, where the mon- 
arch was so circumscribed, royal policies aimed to enlist the support of 
both traditional and new social groups. Bacon’s praise of urban classes 
and commercial farmers who upheld the Crown financially exemplifies 
this incorporating gesture. Bacon noted that the nobility’s “magnificence 
and waste in expence,” along with their desire to “make great their own 
families” makes “small” the “payments” they contribute “towards the 
{royal} occasions of a state.” But 


contrary it is of such states whose wealth resteth in the hands of merchants, 
burghers, tradesmen, freeholders, farmers in the country, and the like; 
whereof we have a most evident and present example before our eyes, in 
our neighbours of the Low-Countries, who could never have endured and 
continued so inestimable and insupportable charges, either by their natu- 
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ral frugality or by their mechanical industry, were it not also that . . . their 
wealth was dispersed in many hands, and not ingrossed into few; and those 
hands were not much of the nobility, but most and generally of the inferior 
conditions. (7:60—61) 


Clearly, Bacon does not just look down upon commercial developments 
from a royalist perch; rather, his mentality, as well as that of the Jacobean 
state he represented, was a product of the competing pressures and possi- 
bilities of traditional landed aristocratic interests, developing commer- 
cial agriculture, overseas trade and commerce, and advances in technol- 
ogy fostered by the commercial marketplace. If Baconian political and 
scientific policy intervened in contemporary socioeconomic affairs on be- 
half of the monarchy, it did so at the behest of a regal institution that was 
already shaped and saturated by its assimilation of, dependence upon, 
and need to address the practices, behaviors, and norms of a largely agrar- 
ian but nevertheless commercialized society. Hence, the Jacobean court 
culture that Bacon inhabited sought simultaneously to “beat ‘em and 
join °em”—that is to both dominate and reconcile itself with commercial 
culture. Between the dual poles of this project Bacon stretches his dictum 
of scientific disinterestedness. 


Towards a Materialist Intellectual History 


A monological theory cannot explain the emergence of scientific disin- 
terestedness as a consciously constructed discourse because disinterest- 
edness is the outcome of intricate interactions between at least two sub- 
ject groups in mutually defining relation to an object world.’ To analyze 
objectivity’s discursive emergence, we must proceed dialectically (in 
Marx’s sense of the word) in acknowledgment of the fact that history is a 
complex interplay between what human beings make and what makes 
human beings, and thus that neither theories of social construction nor 
those of objective determination are by themselves definitive. Moreover, 
we must proceed dialogically (in Mikhail Bakhtin’s sense of the term) in 
recognition of the notion that human beings always speak in contested 
relation to and in anticipation of the speakings of others.°° The com- 
bining of dialectical and dialogical approaches forges a criss-crossing, 
three-pronged schema for assessing the question of why Bacon generated 
a dictum of scientific self-distancing when he did. The relations to be 
considered obtain (1) among subjects or subject groups (dialogic); (2) be- 
tween subjects or subject groups and the “object domain” they forge (dia- 
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lectic); and (3) between a realized object domain and the subjects or sub- 
ject groups that it enables and constrains (dialectic).”’ 

Subject groups, themselves shaped by historical, technological, and 
socioeconomic frameworks, mutually define and challenge one an- 
other’s efforts to recognize, constitute, transform, and appropriate natu- 
ral and social objects. Objectivity as a public discourse is forged out of 
what human beings make of themselves, each other, and the realm of the 
nonhuman. Subject groups engaged in socioeconomic negotiation, 
technological-scientific redefinition, political modeling, and ideological 
give-and-take may arrive at a notion of objectivity to resolve social ten- 
sions or enforce social solutions.°* From this perspective, Bacon's dis- 
course of natural philosophic disinterestedness is as much about cogni- 
tive conduct—the behavior of and between persons—as about the 
knowing of the natural world.’ Hence, when we deny the validity of ob- 
jectivity we do not deny some biologically natural, naive, or primitive 
form of consciousness. Instead, we refuse a particularly elaborate, politi- 
cized discourse on the nature of human knowing. This is a discourse de- 
signed to induce a particular form of cognitive behavior in and among 
knowers in regard to their apprehension and manipulation of what Paul 
Komesaroff has termed an “object domain.” 

Bacon’s heralding of a modern discourse of natural philosophic disin- 
terestedness in the early seventeenth century is interconnected with con- 
temporaneous discourses that objectify—make thick, palpable, and ap- 
parent—the cognitive specificity and idiosyncratic desire of knowing 
subjects. The new consciousness that idiosyncratic subjects and their de- 
sires are now powers with which society must reckon calls a discourse of 
scientific objectivity into existence. Karl Mannheim, reflecting onthe so- 
ciology of knowledge, defined the inevitable coincidence of the emer- 
gence of modern forms of objectivity and subjectivity, arguing that “man 
attains objectivity and acquires a self with reference to his conception of 
his world not by giving up his will to action and holding his evaluations 
in abeyance but in confronting and examining himself. The criterion of 
such self-illumination is that not only the object but we ourselves fall 
squarely within our field of vision.”®! 

If we take Mannheim’s theoretical formulation to heart, then we must 
integrate the analysis of the emergence of a discourse of scientific objec- 
tivity with Burkhardt’s famous thesis that a historically significant indi- 
vidualism first arose during the Renaissance.°? We must also understand 
that Bacon's writings couple the installation of a regime of scientific dis- 
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interestedness (which effaces the subject) with a desire to embrace and 
cultivate the power of the autonomous subject. And, by extension, we 
must appreciate that Bacon's desire to efface his own subjective desire is 
a consequence of how palpably and compellingly the ideological power 
of the subject registered itself at this moment. 

Baconian natural philosophic disinterestedness represents a nascent 
form of self-distancing—the newness’and instability of which is evident 
insofar as Bacon's writings reveal the desire that founds it. His thought 
exposes what Habermas has called the “knowledge-constitutive inter- 
ests” in reason. Bacon's efforts to succeed at court partly underwrite his 
interest in reason and natural philosophy. Moreover, his natural philo- 
sophic program served his own charitable interest in disinterestedness.© 
Finally, among Bacon's interests in reason was his sense that the Jacobean 
regime had to learn how to exploit socioeconomic, cognitive, and cul- 
tural heterogeneity in order to maintain, if not enlarge, itself. Bacon’s 
awareness of the benefits and dangers of heterogeneity, particularly in re- 
lation to political questions about the power and efficacy of new sciences 
and technologies, lends a rawness and urgency to his version of natural 
philosophic self-distancing. In sum, his work makes evident the way in 
which a call for disinterestedness entails both the repression and the ob- 
jectification of desire, the containment and the cultivation of subjects. 

Bacon gives voice to the desires that commercial and technological 
practice called forth. But he does so in order to master those desires. Ar- 
guably, the proliferation of market relations in early modern England ac- 
celerated technological inventiveness.“t Technological advances, prom- 
ulgated in manuscripts and early printed books in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, made manifest the knowing subject as an agent of 
transformative knowledge, power, and desire. Emphasis on individual 
agency in turn called into being Bacon's device of natural philosophic 
self-distancing. But Bacon’s thought does not respond to a distinctive set 
of commercial interests or a distinctive form of commercial class con- 
sciousness. Instead, this political official searched for a steady form 
through which to conceptualize, and a steady handle by which to manipu- 
late, an uncrystallized, broadly disseminated, and roughly articulated set 
of cognitive and technological practices for meeting individual desires. 
Bacon offered up the persona of the merchant, and the apparatus of mer- 
cantilism, as well as the cognitive and productive practices of the man 
of commerce and manufacture, as models for natural philosophy. These 
served Bacon as managerial tools for organizing natural philosophic 
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knowledge in the face of the decentralization of cognitive practices and 
the valorization of individual desires within an increasingly commercial- 
ized society.© Making use of commercial rhetoric, Bacon contributed to 
the eventual association of these empirical practices with bourgeois 
culture. m 

Walter Ong has astutely remarked that a mature formal discourse of 
scientific objectivity (as opposed to moral and legal impartiality) did not 
exist in antiquity or at any time during the Middle Ages. This discourse 
was the construct of early modernism.” The acceptance of this historical 
claim opens the floodgates to a torrent of critical questions: How—if we 
now believe that all knowledge is socially constructed—did objectivity 
ever gain a philosophic foothold in natural philosophy? What was at 
stake during the crucial years of its early promulgation? What problems 
did it solve, and for whom? What tensions stand behind it? What con- 
flicts between individuals or groups did it reconcile? To focus these and 
other queries, this study pursues three intertwined concerns. First, why 
did a dogma of natural philosophic disinterestedness not emerge in the 
West until the early seventeenth century? Second, why did Bacon articu- 
late a natural philosophic program for self-distancing? And third, what 
strategies did Bacon use to construct his version of self-distancing? 


Baconian Objectivity: Instrument and Product 
of Consensus and Domination 


Pertinent to my argument are the two most important sociological theo- 
ries concerning the origins of objective thinking: Emile Durkheim’s the- 
ory of social consensus and Max Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno’s the- 
ory of social control. Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge provides a 
theoretical bridge between the two. The formulations of Durkheim and 
the Frankfurt School theorists exist in a primitive, uneasy, and mutually 
defining relation within Bacon's notion of scientific disinterestedness. 
Baconian self-distancing constitutes a recommendation that idiosyn- 
cratic and socially differentiated minds reach consensus, or level them- 
selves, in the pursuit of beneficial scientific truths. Yet Bacon’s dictum is 
also an oppressive apparatus for social control and domination. Bacon, 
with his monarchical and commercial interests, served as the ideal 
spokesman for a conflated position that grew out of the dual require- 
ments of an active commercial society headed by a monarch. Given this 
circumstantial intricacy, the best way to employ Durkheimian consensus 
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and Horkheimer and Adorno’s theory of social control as explanatory 
models of Bacon's thought is to refine, historicize, and integrate them. 

Emile Durkheim’s is perhaps thé most important twentieth-century 
articulation of the mythic theory of the consensual emergence of self- 
distanced, logical thought. Durkheim derives the origins of objective, or 
logical, thinking from an evolving awareness of what he calls “collective 
thought,” the system of religious repfesentations that constitute a given 
community. For Durkheim, “It is under the form of collective thought 
that impersonal thought is for the first time revealed to humanity.”® So- 
cially constituted collective representations that enable logical thought 
eventually produce a sense of objective truth that exceeds and constitutes 
individual apprehension: “The individual at least obscurely takes ac- 
count of the fact that above his private ideas, there is a world of absolute 
ideas according to which he must shape his own; he catches a glimpse of 
a whole intellectual kingdom in which he participates, but which is 
greater than he. This is the first intuition of the realm of truth.”® Durk- 
heim’s notion, versions of which David Bloor and Helen Longino have 
taken up,” explains the emergence of self-distanced cognition in terms 
of the effect of social forms and ideas upon the thinking of individuals. 
Durkheim’s conception also undergirds the claim that objectivity is a 
mechanism for reconciling individuals to their lives in community, par- 
ticularly once the cognizance of perceptual and epistemic distinctiveness 
requires some instrument for the resolution of differences. But for the 
most part, Durkheim formulated his account of disinterested cognition 
to apply to a relatively homogenous, undifferentiated, and classless soci- 
ety. However, the idea that a formally articulated discourse of scientific 
disinterestedness appears when individuals—due to social processes— 
level their differences in pursuit of scientific “truth” is to a large degree a 
mythic narrative that a full-blown bourgeois culture tells itself about the 
origins of its own thought system. This narrative obscures the degree to 
which the bourgeoisie did not rationally choose consensus, but rather 
forged it in response to historical conditions. Durkheim outlines the con- 
sensual objectivity of the homogeneous tribe or clan: his is not a theory 
advanced with the dynamics of large-scale status-divided societies in 
mind. 

Karl Mannheim’s “Weltanschauung” theory of the rise of rationalist 
styles of knowing historicizes Durkheim’s consensual version of the social 
origins of objectivity by confronting intellectual developments within 
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the complex, class-divided societies of post-Enlightenment Western 
Europe. Mannheim’s theory demythologizes Durkheim’s account by 
analyzing thought systems in terms of the social, economic, and political 
status of social groups and their conflicted interrelations. Drawing im- 
plicitly on Marx’s-notion that consciousness “must be explained from the 
contradictions of material life,’?! Mannheim reinforces the idea that 
dominant and subordinate groups conceptualize the world differently, 
and that occupational experience and social status shape the epistemolo- 
gies of social groups. Unlike Durkheim, Mannheim focuses on the so- 
cially variegated worlds in which thought systems arise.’? Within the 
frame of a conflicted theory of consciousness, Mannheim explains the rise 
of “objective” rationalism, seeing it as “closely tied up with [the rise of } 
the capitalist bourgeoisie,” and particularly with the bourgeoisie’s inter- 
est in the quantitative over the qualitative. Mannheim explains this 
bourgeois attachment to the quantitative as a consequence of the “demo- 
cratic cosmopolitanism of the ascendent bourgeoisie,” which demanded 
that “truths should be the same for everyone.”’* Quantitative knowledge 
becomes privileged because it provides a nonsubjective, democratically 
accessible medium for the existence of knowledge. The “repudiation of 
qualitative knowledge,” of the “sense-perception of the individual in its 
concrete and unique form,” is due to the “difficulty” of communicating 
it whole: hence the bourgeois tendency to “deny it any specific value 
whatsoever.” ”4 

Mannheim’s analysis of the development of bourgeois objectivity de- 
mystifies Durkheim insofar as it recognizes the circumscribed Weltan- 
schauung, or class character, of this ostensibly universalist discourse.’ 
Yet, like Durkheim, he steeps his analysis in the idea that objective 
thinking is the consequence of some kind of superstructural demand for 
consensus: not the consensus of the tribe, but the consensus of “bourgeois 
cosmopolitanism.” Mannheim’s thesis exhibits an idealism that begs the 
crucial question—namely, what is the origin of that democratic cosmo- 
politanism, that epistemic universalism, that characterizes the thought 
of the bourgeoisie? Mannheim puts the cart before the horse in deducing 
quantitative thinking from the bourgeoisie’s seemingly inherent “demo- 
cratic” universalism instead of the other way around. 

Mannheim’s inverted reasoning derives from his tendency to regard 
the interactions between classes or groups in society as conflicted rela- 
tions between independent monads. He fails to examine the extent to 
which class relations constitute relations of dominance and subordina- 
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tion and the large extent to which, in Norbert Elias’s terms, dominant 
elites shape the “power chances”—the occupational opportunities and 
resources—of subordinate classes.” Mannheim neither acknowledges 
the workings of systems of social control nor considers how the adapta- 
tions of subordinates to social constraints can challenge and shape the ep- 
istemic practices of the elite. Rejecting Mannheim’s idealism, Max Hork- 
heimer offers a neo-Marxist analysis of bourgeois objectivity in his book 
Critical Theory. Horkheimer reverses the terms of Mannheim’s argument 
by seeing the bourgeoisie’s attachment to “democratic universalism” 
as the consequence, not the cause, of its attachment to quantitative 
thought. Critiquing the monadic sociological approach of Mannheim, 
Horkheimer claims that “it is not enough merely to correlate these ideas 
with some one social group, as that sociological school does. We must 
penetrate deeper and develop them out of the decisive historical process 
from which the social groups themselves are to be explained.”’” Hork- 
heimer observes first that the bourgeoisie’s subordinate position within 
the social hierarchy only allowed for marked socioeconomic advance 
through participation in and development of market relations; second, 
that the bourgeoisie’s focus on quantitative modes of thinking arose from 
involvement in market transactions;’* and third, that the bourgeoisie’s 
predilection for a democratic criterion of knowledge stems from its valu- 
ing of quantitative and universalizing methods of measurement. 
Horkheimer analyzes the ideological significance of the bourgeoisie’s 
turn towards the quantitative and the empirical, what he terms the im- 
mediately “given,” in conjunction with its privileging of self-distanced 
knowing. These, for him, were the conceptual instruments that the 
bourgeoisie, a successful though socially subordinate group, had devel- 
oped under feudalism. By examining the ways in which feudal structure 
shaped burgher consciousness, Horkheimer, while not considering Bacon 
directly, nonetheless historicizes the consensual aspect of Bacon's notion 
of self-distancing. Yet in Critical Theory Horkheimer does not consider 
the response of reigning monarchies to the powerful socioeconomic strat- 
egies that the bourgeoisie spawned. Given that the first major articula- 
tion of a discourse of scientific disinterestedness in England comes from 
the pen of Lord Chancellor Bacon and not from a mechanician or mer- 
chant, the failure to consider the response of the royal regime to the epis- 
temological practice of commercial subordinates is a damaging omission. 
If we turn from the theory of consensus to Adorno and Horkheimer’s 
theory of objectivity as social control, we find other historical discrepan- 
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cies that impede an explanation of the emergence of an elite discourse of 
scientific objectivity in the seventeenth century. However, a historicized, 
dialectical exploration of the limitations of both theories can yield mech- 
anisms for reconciling the theories of consensus and social control. We 
must first turn briefly to Marx, whose analysis of social alienation under 
capitalism laid the foundation for Horkheimer and Adorno’s theory of so- 
cial control. Marx’s work analyzes the capitalist production process and 
its impact on nineteenth-century England, rather than a seventeenth- 
century discourse of scientific objectivity. Nonetheless, his analysis pro- 
vides a model of how a more powerful class can dominate, appropriate, 
channel, and represent the intellectual activity of a subordinate class. 

In his early writings, Marx described alienation as the outcome of the 
capitalist organization and exploitation of labor whereby the worker is 
simultaneously alienated from the product of labor, from the activity of 
labor, and more poignantly, from “species being.” Under capitalism the 
worker experiences his labor as “forced labor,” pursued not to attain the 
“satisfaction of a need” but to “satisfy needs external” to the worker.’? In 
Capital, Marx’s analysis of “estranged” labor takes an epistemic turn, 
when he argues that alienated labor inaugurates the division between in- 
tellectual and manual labor. This division alienates thought from the 
sensuous immediacy of human practice and in turn estranges thought 
from the subject’s immediate needs and desires; for the “knowledge, 
judgement and will” that is “exercised by the independent peasant or 
handi-craftsman” are “faculties now required only for the workshop as a 
whole.” What is “lost by the specialized workers is concentrated in” capi- 
tal. This loss “starts in simple co-operation, where the capitalist repre- 
sents [the] unity and the will of the whole body of social labour. Ìt is de- 
veloped in manufacture, which mutilates the worker, turning him into 
a fragment of himself, {and} is completed in large-scale industry, which 
makes science a potentiality for production {and} presses it into the ser- 
vice of capital.”®° Georg Lukacs, who developed Marx’s theory of alien- 
ation and commodity fetishism into a general theory of psychocultural 
“reification,” sees the manufacturing processes’s estrangement of manual 
from intellectual labor replicated within the arena of intellectual produc- 
tion. We see this, says Lukacs, among intellectuals (here journalists) who 
herald the norm of objectivity: “This phenomenon can be seen at its most 
grotesque in journalism. Here it is precisely subjectivity itself, knowl- 
edge, temperament and powers of expression that are reduced to an ab- 
stract mechanism functioning autonomously and divorced both from the 
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personality of their ‘owner’ and from the material and concrete nature of 
the subject matter in hand. The journalist’s ‘lack of convictions’” is “the 
apogee of capitalist reification.”®! 

Although anthropologized, the work of Horkheimer and Adorno owes 
much to Marx’s and Lukacs’s analysis of the cultural and cognitive effects 
of capitalist alienation and commodity fetishism. In their collaborative 
Dialectic of Enlightenment, the two Frankfurt theorists contend that social 
structures ga social structures encourage the development of self- 
distanced modes of thinking in order to facilitate social domination over 
human beings and nature. Glimpsed in its existentialist form in the work 
of the phenomenologist Alfred Schutz and the feminist theorist Robin 
Schott, this theory contends that cognitive self-distancing appears in re- 
sponse to what Schutz calls the “fundamental anxiety” about death.®? 
Schott puts it succinctly when she claims that “the emphasis on dis- 
tancing thought from sensuality grew out of an ascetic practice by which 
men thought to transcend the vicissitudes of the phenomenal world, to 
escape the mortal fate implicit in the natural life cycle of human 
beings.”®? 

Ina sociologically more advanced form, Horkheimer and Adorno trace 
the rise of objective thinking not to any unmediated personal recoil from 
mortality or the claims of embodied subjectivity. For the Germans, disin- 
terested thinking represents a pragmatic love affair between human so- 
cial structures and those structures’ favorite mode of self-preservation: 
domination. A society’s quest for self-preservation inexorably leads to the 
development of forms of domination that tend towards the social division 
of labor and hence the creation of social classes that preserve and expand 
the dominated whole. The preservation of class-divided society depends 
upon the sacrifice of the human connection to nature “for the sake of dom- 
ination over non-human nature and over other men.”* Self-distanced 
thought, in the guise of alienation from nature, is the demand placed 
upon individuals by a social system bent on self-preservation. Breaking 
the tie to nature enables the repression of aspects of the self not amenable 
to social domination. 

Rejecting Durkheim’s idea that consensual solidarity generates objec- 
tivity, Horkheimer and Adorno argue that a repressive mystique that de- 
fines all societies and eventually spawns class division generates modern 
forms of objective thinking. They argue that “categories of thought,” 
while being an “expression of social solidarity,” also are “evidence of the 
inscrutable unity of society and domination. Domination lends increased 
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consistency and force to the social whole,” since the “division of labor to 
which domination tends serves the dominated whole for the end of self- 
preservation.” Consequently, for the “individual, domination appears to 
be the universal.” It is “this unity of the collectivity and domination, and 
not direct social~universality, solidarity, which is expressed in thought 
forms.”®° 

Horkheimer and Adorno’s critique of Western rationality and science 
as systems of social domination supports an important aspect of my 
analysis of Bacon’s seventeenth-century dictum of self-distancing. The 
two thinkers admit, though not explicitly, to the historically circum- 
scribed character of their critique. Their frequent allusions to the episte- 
mology of bourgeois society historically situates their theory anywhere 
from the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries. Their title, in referring 
to “enlightenment,” alludes to the intellectual climate of the early eigh- 
teenth century. And their reliance on Bacon’s writings suggests a concern 
with the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. However, their 
use of Homer’s Odysseus as an exemplar makes all of subsequent Western 
history a locus of concern and thus dilutes the historical specificity of 
their argumentation. Moreover, an anthropological residue infiltrates the 
thinking of the Frankfurt School theorists and hampers their theory’s 
ability to offer a historical explanation for the appearance of a dictate of 
scientific objectivity in the early seventeenth century. Horkheimer and 
Adorno contend that social existence in its inevitable guise of domination 
contains, tout court, the essential ingredients for the rise of a dictum of 
objectivity. Given this premise, objectivity as an epistemic discourse 
becomes simultaneous with any hierarchical status-divided or class- 
divided society. 2 

Unfortunately, this conclusion is historically untenable. To take the 
most important counterinstance, ancient Greek society, which was so- 
cially divided between slave-owners and slaves and produced a highly 
elaborated philosophy, did not promulgate a dictate of scientific disinter- 
estedness. For Plato, truth was achieved not through an organized 
method of self-distancing but through the flowering oferos in the pursuit 
of Ideal Forms. Nor did Plato view intellectual error primarily as re- 
sulting from the distortions of individual minds. Although categorically, 
the Platonic “cave” included the idiosyncratic distortions caused by indi- 
vidual embodiedness, error was primarily an anthropological misprision: 
the mistaking of the appearances of things for the ideality of the forms. 
Hence, in his simile of the cave, Plato observes that the realm of sight 
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itself, not individual perceptual distortion, constitutes the prison that in- 
carcerates our minds.*° To dwell in the cave of the Platonic “idols” was to 
reside in the distorting cave of the physical and the sensual—the world 
of “becoming”—and to be deprived of direct access to the immaterial 
world of truth. Only when we get to Bacon’s era does the focus narrow, so 
that the “idols of the cave” become the idols of idiosyncrasy that Bacon 
deplores: “every one philosophizes out df the cells of his own imagination, 
as out of Plato’s cave” (5:13 1). Admittedly, one can argue that objectivity 
formed a part of Aristotelian epistemology. Certainly Aristotle—like 
Plato—privileged the disinterestedness of contemplative knowledge 
over the private profit to be gained from “practical application.”®” How- 
ever, Aristotle did not produce an explicit discourse delineating the ne- 
cessity of purifying contemplative knowledge of the distorting effects of 
the passions and self-interest. Nor did medieval Aristotelians, for when 
human beings conceive of themselves “as imbedded in nature and intrin- 
sically united with what” they see, “scientific objectivity ... [is} im- 
possible.”®? 

Given this history, we need to rethink the domination model of the 
Frankfurt School theorists. I consider the emergence of a discourse of self- 
distancing in the seventeenth century, not just from the perspective of 
those who dominate, but also from the perspective of the dominant inso- 
far as this sector enters into the perspective of subordinate groups and 
comprehends the material conditions within which subordinate groups 
operate. We cannot predicate the emergence of a discourse of scientific 
disinterestedness within Western science on the presence of social domi- 
nation per se. Instead, this emergence depends upon the presence of four 
interrelated factors. Although reductive, these factors are useful for heu- 
ristic and rhetorical purposes. First, dominant and subordinate sectors of 
society must be organized in a way that encourages subordinates to culti- 
vate self-distancing and accommodation to the norms, values, and struc- 
tures that dominant sectors promote. Second, socioeconomic conditions 
must be extant which promote new cognitive and technological strate- 
gies that empower individuals across the social spectrum but that are par- 
ticularly apparent among those of lower status. Third, a dominant elite 
must exist which is conscious of how subordinates wield these strategies 
advantageously. And fourth, the elite must believe that the imitation, ap- 
propriation, and channeling of the behavior of subordinates will yield 
benefits. 

If one takes these four factors into account, it is possible to weld Durk- 
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heim’s theory with Horkheimer and Adorno’s—to combine a consensual 
theory with a theory of social control—to forge a historical account of 
Bacon’s notion of self-distancing. Durkheim’s consensual theory re-sur- 
faces as an attribute of the commercial episteme. Not yet bourgeois in a 
class-specific sense, this cognitive stance nonetheless responds to the new 
demands and opportunities of commerce, the marketplace, and its devel- 
oping technologies. Horkheimer and Adorno’s social control model re- 
emerges as Bacon’s royalism. The two come together when Bacon mimics 
commercial self-distancing in the service of royalist control. The royalist 
Bacon views scientific method and the norm of disinterestedness as in- 
struments for ensuring the political and intellectual dominance of the 
monarchy. He thus organizes science hierarchically: those who analyze 
data and forge axioms are at the top of the ladder, and those who collect 
raw data and organize experiments are in the trenches. The private inter- 
ests and possibly corrupt commercial motives of those on the bottom are 
not to interfere with the public policy decisions of those on top. 

But Bacon also views his scientific method as a disinterested mecha- 
nism for ensuring that human minds function all upon one level, so that 
science becomes a collaborative, consensual, and charitable activity car- 
ried out in the service of humanity as a whole. Bacon believed that “genu- 
ine truth [was] uniform.” He hoped that his science would “overcome the 
immeasurable helplessness and poverty of the human race, which cause it 
more destruction than all giants, monsters, or tyrants,” and would make 
humanity “peaceful, happy, prosperous, and secure” (M, 71-72). From 
this perspective, Baconian science realizes the proverbial idea that two 
heads are better than one. Scientific disinterestedness involves a mecha- 
nism for adding, or transmuting, disparate subjectivities to create con- 
sensus—to reconcile perspectives and standardize practices rather than 
repressively controlling them. Given that a self-conscious version of con- 
ceptual leveling largely derives from commercially inflected experience 
and behavior, we can view Bacon’s advocacy of self-distanced, consensual 
knowing as royalist imitation and reinscription: the modeling of the 
dominant upon the subordinate, of the monarch on the merchant. This 
royalist imitation and reinscription explains how one of the first modern 
articulations of the benefits of intellectual disinterestedness comes not 
from a nineteenth-century industrialist but from the seventeenth- 
century royalist Francis Bacon.”° 

Obviously, the ways in which commercial and industrial entrepre- 
neurs organized trade and production influenced Bacon. A resident of the 
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commercial City of London, a court official involved in negotiating issues 
of commercial policy between king, Parliament, and merchants, and an 
investor in the Virginia Company, Bacon exhibited familiarity with com- 
mercial enterprises including mining, clothworking, and overseas trade. 
But what is important here is not that Bacon modeled scientific activity 
on commercial practices but that he gave voice to a relatively unarticu- 
lated-‘model, not in the name of an emérgent bourgeoisie but in the name 
of a monarch. Bacon made a dictate of that model by lifting it into a dif- 
ferent discursive register. He appropriated the model culled from com- 
mercial experience, and reinscribed it for the use and benefit of the Jaco- 
bean monarchy. Bacon’s monarchical reinscription of commercial and 
capitalist methods is nominally evident in his naming three of the four 
lowest orders of scientific data-gathers after merchants and manual work- 
ers: “merchants of light”; “mystery-men” (guild affiliates); and “pio- 
neers,” or miners (3:164). 

Although it now stands as an ahistorical paradox, a joke of history, 
Bacon’s representation of the workings of the capitalist production pro- 
cess prefigures that system in the form of a control exercised by a master- 
ful scientific and royalist elite over the ventures of scientific merchants, 
not in the form of a bourgeois control over a downtrodden, exploited pro- 
letariat. Bacon, in other words, turns the self-estrangement and alien- 
ation of commercial trade and production against the master-merchants 
themselves. The Jacobean monarchy’s close relation with merchants and 
chartered commercial companies meant, on the one hand, that mer- 
chants depended upon the privileges that the Crown offered them, and 
on the other, that the monarchy depended upon the merchants for reve- 
nues and political support.®! The monarchy needed a political tool and a 
rhetoric that would mystify its dependence upon merchants and trading 
companies in order to assert its leadership in social, economic, and politi- 
cal affairs. The state’s mercantilist policy—evident in Bacon’s political 
writings and metaphorized in his scientific ones—served as a systemic 
and rhetorical tool for James’s regime.”” 

Bacon thought and wrote under the influence of the state’s mercantil- 
ist policies of social control, as well as the self-distanced and consensual 
modes of thinking that emerged out of commercial and vocational adap- 
tations to contemporary socioeconomic reality. To describe the interpen- 
etrating epistemic perspectives of the monarch and the merchant as fil- 
tered through the thought of Bacon, we must analyze the consequences of 
the slow and continuous breakdown of Thomist Scholasticism from the 
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fourteenth through the seventeenth centuries. This ongoing dissolution 
made more visible the diverse epistemic perspectives, including those of 
monarchs and merchants. And it was with this diversity that Bacon wres- 
tled to forge his own epistemology. 

Initially, the breakdown of Aristotelian Thomism did not result in the 
triumph of one new way of knowing. It precipitated contention between 
a number of natural philosophic epistemes and knowledge systems that 
vied, and sometimes combined, with one another. These included Neo- 
Aristotelianism, Neoplatonism, Hermeticism, and empiricism, as well 
as craft knowledge, or what Antonio Perez-Ramos terms the “maker's 
knowledge tradition,” and the anti-episteme of skepticism.” In turn, 
discourses and institutions that were not primarily concerned with natu- 
ral philosophy picked over, combined, and absorbed these strains of 
thought. A mix of Neoplatonism, Hermeticism, and craft knowledge in- 
fused the scientific culture of the Jacobean court. The commercial mar- 
ketplace comprised aspects of empiricism and craft knowledge. Bacon’s 
dictate of self-distancing instituted a working relationship between the 
domains of court and marketplace. 

One compelling way to understand the epistemic transformations that 
gave rise to these varying early modern epistemes is to examine the trans- 
position in the meanings of the words subject and object. Semantic alter- 
ation in these two words constitutes a key for understanding a shift from 
conjunctive to disjunctive styles of knowing which took wavering shape 
in the fourteenth century and stabilized conceptually, if not linguisti- 
cally, in the sixteenth. Transitions and dislocations within the mercantile 
economy which imparted new vitality to and afforded new perspectives 
on technology and its achievements helped precipitate this shift. No 
thorough analysis of disinterestedness in Bacon's thought can avoid con- 
sidering what in this period counts as an “object.”* For, as Heidegger 
contends, “the question “What is a Thing?’ is a historical question.””° To 
that question we turn next. 


Two 


Intellectual Traditions and the Genesis 
of Baconian Objectivity 


BD could only have argued that procedures for ensuring natural 
philosophic disinterestedness were possible, let alone necessary, af- 
ter the breakdown of Aristotelian-Thomist Scholasticism. And his pro- 
cedures could only have made social sense with the concomitant philo- 
sophic recognition of the mind’s cognitive agency in the wake of 
relatively recent technological innovation. Bacon’s formulation of a no- 
tion of scientific self-distancing, as we shall see, is the product of a partic- 
ular moment in intellectual and sociomaterial history. 


Why Did Subjects Ever Get Taken for Objects? 


The transformation in the philosophic meanings of the words subject and 
object from medieval to modern periods is emblematic of the develop- 
ments that made possible (though not inevitable) Bacon’s formulation.! 
This redefinition encapsulates the history of the epistemic transition 
from medievalism to modernism, capturing the changing relations be- 
tween human beings, systems of knowledge, and the material world. 
When we moderns use the word subject in a philosophic sense, we advert 
to the thinking human self, or the “I” of enunciation. And when we use 
the word subjective, we intimate that our knowing is saturated with ego 
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and thus liable to the distortions of self. Object in our modern sense refers 
to that which exists independently of mind, and objective describes the 
mind-independent character of knowledge. The Aristotelian-Thomist 
philosophic synthesis that formed the backbone of Scholastic thought 
differed markedly from this usage. The Scholastics used subject and subyec- 
tive to connote both (1) a mind-independent thing, as well as a “substance 
in which accidents or attributes inhere”; and (2) the material existence of 
the universal “essence” of a thing.” The Scholastic terms object and objective 
referred to the presentation of an intelligible entity, universal essence, or 
“species” to consciousness. For Scholastic philosophers, when the essence 
of a table, a flower, or another human being existed subjectively, it did so 
irrespective of one’s knowing it.> They defined the objective state of an 
entity’s essence as the mental mode in which the essence existed in the 
knowing mind. 

What counted as true knowledge within Aristotelian-Thomist Scho- 
lasticism was the immutable, intelligible “universal form,” or essence, of 
a thing rather than its appearance; Scholastics deemed the form immuta- 
ble, the appearance merely transitory. The quest for stable knowledge 
produced what numerous scholars and theorists have noted as the heavily 
ontologistic character of the Aristotelian-Thomist account of cognition: 
its equation of being with knowing. Termed variously “conjunctive,” 
“participatory,” or “poetic” epistemology, this account conceives cogni- 
tion as the mind’s “becoming identical with” the “universal” that consti- 
tutes its proper object. In De Anima, Aristotle claimed that “mind is po- 
tentially identical with the objects of thought,” for “actual knowledge is 
identical with its {intelligible} object.” Aristotle divided the under- 
standing into a passive component that receives the intelligible forms 
and an active component that “makes all things; this is a kind of positive 
state like light.” The passive, receptive component of the mind predom- 
inated over the active component insofar as the mental “lighting” of uni- 
versal essence added nothing to its actual being; in this sense Aristotle’s 
mental illumination is barely agential.° 

Taking up Aristotle’s ontologistic epistemology, Thomas Aquinas in- 
sisted that when known, the “subject” becomes the “object.” Aquinas, 
too, divided the mind into active and passive components. For him the 
active intellect abstracts the universal, or intelligible, form from the im- 
ages, or “phantasms,” derived from sense perception. Aquinas makes the 
active component more evident than does Aristotle, for the “agent intel- 
lect is the cause of the universal, by abstracting it from matter.” Aquinas 
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proclaimed that “the light of the agent [i.e., active] intellect is needed, 
through which we know the truth of changeable things unchangeably, 
and discern things themselves from their likenesses.”’ Nonetheless, the 
passive, receptive component of the mind still predominates in Aquinas's 
analysis: what ultimately assures the content and substance of knowing 
for Aquinas is not the abstraction of essences from the phantasms of 
sense-perception, but the mind’s ability to cognize universal essence. In 
brief, for Aristotle, Aquinas, and medieval Scholastics before Ockham, 
our mind’s ability to receive, locate, or abstract out the subjective intelli- 
gible essences of things causes, founds, and legitimates knowledge. Once 
-the mind abstracts a thing’s subjective essence from sense-data, the sub- 
jective essence attains objective mental existence. In illuminating the ob- 
jective essence, the mind so receives, and so becomes, the intelligible es- 
sence of the thing—and thus can be said to know.® Thus, when Aristotle 
or Aquinas characterizes cognition, each describes the mental illumina- 
tion of the objective universal. The latter notes that “the intellect of itself 
and directly has the universal for its object.”® 
To grapple with the reasons for the demise of the Aristotelian-Thomist 
theory of cognition—and its lexicon—is to engage with what twentieth- 
century scholars view as a shift in Western philosophic concern from on- 
tological questions and ontologically based explanations to epistemolog- 
ical questions: from a quest to explain how we and the world are to a quest 
to explain how we know the world.!° Whatever else this shift tells us, it 
signals that philosophers no longer felt able to take cognition for granted; 
they had gained the sense that there was much more to knowing than just 
recognizing the “being” of things. In an important way, the Scholastic 
and modern usages, though radically different, are not mere inversions. 
Our modern usage makes an almost ontological distinction between the 
world of the mind—the “subjective” —and the world of the object—the 
“objective.” But in Scholastic usage, the subjective and objective modes 
of an essence’s existence were not ontologically, but only existentially, 
distinct— in other words, subjective entities and objective entities were 
not distinct kinds of beings, but only different modes of being of the same 
kind of entity, or essence. Thus, Aquinas speaks of “the mode in which 
essences are grasped by mind” as differing “from their mode of existence 
in sensible things.”!! And in the Summa, he recognizes the difference be- 
tween the subjective and objective modes of existence of a universal 
form: “The likeness of a thing is received into the intellect according to 
the mode of the intellect, not according to the mode of the thing. . . . It 
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does not exist in the same way in the intellect and in the thing.”!* The 
question that needs asking is: how do the notions “subject” and “object,” 
which were once thought to be essentially the same, though existentially 
distinct, come to be thought of as both modally and ontologically 
distinct? 

Earlier commentators have examined.the significance of this semantic 
inversion only in part. The most prominent explanation for the way in 
which this transition occurs may be characterized as idealist, focusing as 
it does on the Cartesian privileging of the “thinking subject.” !? In mo- 
nopolizing subjectivity for the thinker, the Cartesian “cogito” drained 
subjecthood from other existing entities; the word object then inevitably 
transposed itself into the vacuum created, coming to denote all those en- 
tities that were not mind. As Heidegger remarks, “Until Descartes every 
thing at hand for itself was a ‘subject’; but now the ‘I’ becomes the special 
subject, that with regard to which all the remaining things first deter- 
mine themselves as such.” They now “stand as something else in relation 
to the “subject. . .. The things themselves become ‘objects.’”!4 In line 
with the Cartesian model, historians of ideas have offered parallel expla- 
nations for this transition. These include Edward Cranz’s work on the dis- 
junctive epistemology of St. Anselm; Timothy Reiss’s examination of the 
transition from a medieval discourse of “patterning” to a modern 
“analytico-referential discourse”; Ernst Cassirer’s analysis of Italian Neo- 
platonism; and Richard Rorty’s overview of Cartesian “representational” 
epistemology. Except for Cassirer, these four thinkers do not directly ad- 
dress the question of the semantic shift in the meanings of the words sub- 
jective and objective. All four offer general reflections that suggest that the 
epistemic shift of early modernism stemmed from a new tendency to’aug- 
ment the role of the human will in cognition—an amplification that af- 
forded the knowing subject and subjectivity an ontologically distinct 
character. Cranz locates the shift as early as 1100 in the philosophy of An- 
selm. He argues that Anselm replaces a version of the self as “extensive,” 
“part of a single realm of being and indeed potentially identical with it” 
(a self derived from the “Platonist-Aristotelian tradition”), with “an in- 
tensive self.” Anselm’s self both was divorced from things and was a 
maker of meanings. Reiss relocates this privileging of the human will 
between the fourteenth-century writings of William of Ockham and 
the mid—sixteenth century. Cassirer attends to the way in which the 
fifteenth-century Neoplatonists privileged the human will, while Rorty 
concentrates on Descartes, who conceives of thought in an active, prag- 
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matic way, “to cover doubting, understanding, affirming, denying, will- 
ing, refusing, imagining, and feeling.” 

Scholarly and philosophic attention to the will and to cognizance of 
the productivity of the mind helped to create the character of early mod- 
ern epistemology. But the fact of the will’s amplification during the tran- 
sition from late medievalism to early modernism must itself be under- 
stood in terms of its sociomaterial context. To construe a fully integrated 
and robust sense of the terminological shifting of subject and object, we 
must analyze the significance of this semantic transition from the view- 
point of the object as well as that of the subject. This means that we must 
‘attend not only to the idealist intellectual traditions but also to the social 
and material conditions that prompted this transformation. I argue here 
that this new attitude towards the will finds its material origins in the 
advance of technological practices induced by the increasing develop- 
ment of capitalist market relations in the early modern period. The 
growth of market relations and technological efficacy changed contem- 
porary consciousness regarding the relations between humans and the 
material world. This does not mean that the willful modern subject 
springs full-grown out of the mind of capital. Nor does it mean that tech- 
nology or its practices should be offered as an all-determining explana- 
tion for the rise of subjectivity without recourse to the larger socioeco- 
nomic context. We must examine intellectual traditions, technological 
innovation, market forces, and their interrelations as a reciprocal system 
that contributed to new notions about the nature of knowing. 

Recent scholars have contended that the structure of capitalist market 
relations promoted innovation for profit and thus provided incentives for 
accelerating the development of new strategies of technological manipu- 
lation. Robert Brenner, with particular reference to England, claims that 
the conditions for the growth of technology and innovation developed 
within the structure of late feudalism when conflicts between peasants 
and landlords led to the fostering of “commercial relations” within a 
“landlord shell” and thus ultimately dissolved the structure of feudalism 
from within.'© Brenner observes that small producers and tenant farmers, 
now free from “lordly controls” but also “deprived of their direct posses- 
sion of the soil” and thus deprived of “direct access to their means of sub- 
sistence,” were “rendered dependent on the market for their livelihood 
and subject to competitive rents.” Thrust into the competitive arena of 
the commercial marketplace, tenants had “to produce competitively for 
exchange”; they had to reduce costs, “specialize, accumulate their sur- 
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pluses, and innovate.”'? Thomas Tusser’s much-reprinted sixteenth- 
century agrarian self-help handbook Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry (1573) was thus a latter-day Elizabethan response to a demand 
still being made by agriculturalists who sought information on how to 
better manage and exploit natural and social resources. 

Brenner's analysis of the connection between commercialism and in- 
novation in the transition from late feudalism to nascent capitalism sup- 
ports Lynn White's claims that technological discoveries burgeoned dur- 
ing late medievalism. According to White, the five-hundred-year period 
from 1000 to 1500 was a “period of decisive development in the history 
of the effort to use the forces of nature mechanically for human purposes. 
What had been, up to that time, an empirical groping was converted 
with increasing rapidity into a conscious and widespread programme de- 
signed to harness and direct the energies observable around us.”'* Im- 
provements in agricultural output through crop rotation and the horse- 
pulled heavy plough were the earliest fruits of this era of innovation. 
Later medieval society, experiencing commercial growth, witnessed the 
advent of the magnetic compass (first described in 1269), gunpowder 
(first used to propel projectiles circa 1320), and the printing press.'? 
George Ovitt contests White’s claim that medieval Christianity spurred 
technological innovation, arguing instead that the medieval Church re- 
shaped its views of labor and technology in response to the demands of 
the commercial marketplace.*° In any event, historians of science and 
technology have shown that the interest in technology continued to ac- 
celerate from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries. Richard West- 
fall argues that hydraulic engineering was in demand in “economically 
advanced areas such as Italy as early as the late thirteenth century.” At 
the same time, the Portuguese supported navigational and cartographic 
technologies. Early modern military engineering originated at the end of 
the fifteenth century. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as West- 
fall observes, three-quarters of the members of the scientific community 
born between the 1470s and 1680 were engaged in some way with tech- 
nology.” 

In the wake of his work on late medieval technology, Lynn White de- 
veloped the argument that advances in technology contributed to trans- 
formations in philosophy and epistemology.” Intriguingly, the historian 
Edward Cranz locates the break between ancient and modern modes of 
cognition in the eleventh century, the era that, according to White, inau- 
gurated the medieval technological revolution. But whether we locate 
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the break in the eleventh century or, like Timothy Reiss and Gordon Leff, 
in the fourteenth century,” the proliferation and efficacy of new technol- 
ogies were important factors in the new ascription of cognitive will- 
fulness to the modern subject. Perception of cognitive productivity does 
not precede practical, calculating, and technological manipulations of 
the world. Rather, the repeated and increasing success of such manipula- 
tioris marks the subject as the site’of transformative will, the locus of 
individualized agency. Recognition of technological innovation helped 
produce the modern cognitive subject: to it we also owe the modern con- 
cept of the object. The success of technological manipulation, reinscribed 
‘philosophically, overturned the Thomist-Scholastic hierarchy that gave 
the universal and the essence priority over the particular and the appar- 
ent. Such systemic inversions in turn transformed the meaning of the 
word olyect, dismantling the ontologistic episteme. 

Under the Aristotelian-Thomist episteme, philosophers privileged 
not the transitory appearances of things, but their immutable, un- 
changeable essences. That the Aristotelian-Thomist episteme valued the 
immutable over the transitory may be symptomatic of its philosophic 
genesis within a relatively technologically quiescent society. Such a phi- 
losophy was well suited to a medieval European community that lacked 
a deep commitment to the notion that humans could materially and co- 
herently transform the world in mew ways. This society esteemed stability 
because, although not humanly controlled, the stable was at least not the 
chaotic. With the expansion of commercial relations that spurred techno- 
logical innovation, however, Europeans became more conscious of their 
abilities to coherently shape the natural world, materially and conceptu- 
ally; they felt a new affinity for that which they had till then regarded as 
the mere transitory appearances of things. And they became more inter- 
ested in understanding the character of changeable things as they them- 
selves become more capable and more cognizant of their abilities to effect 
coherent change. The transitory lost its chaotic quality. What now coun- 
ted as knowledge was not the immutable essence of things, but the judg- 
ing and manipulation of the mutable appearances of things. By the same 
token, the essences, or immutable forms, of nature were recast, as they are 
in Bacon, as the “laws,” or directions, for the production of specific effects 
(4:119—22). 

Earlier medieval society, while clearly engaged with technology, com- 
prehended it within Aristotle’s customary framework rather than within 
an innovative one. Aristotle’s official understanding of téchnéas a learned, 
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rational, and more or less settled and achieved body of knowledge shared, 
in its stability, the character of an episteme. Aristotle viewed téchné as a 
“characteristic,” a capacity acquired through practical apprenticeship 
and handed down in a more or less customary form from one generation 
of craftsmen to thesnext.*4 In contradistinction, he assigned to praxis— 
the domain of action—a form of knowing termed phronésis, meaning pru- 
dence. The latter is less a body of knowledge or an episteme—which can 
be handed down intact from one generation to another—than an ever- 
changing and growing array of cognitive responses to, and strategies of 
interaction with, the external world. Only in the early modern period— 
when thinkers begin to emphasize the prudential character of téchné, its 
malleability in the face of experience—does a mentality of innovation 
come to dominate technological thinking.” 

One must of course be wary of analogizing parallel developments in 
intellectual history and changing configurations in commerce and tech- 
nology. Nonetheless, it is suggestive that the late medieval era that 
spawned technological innovation also witnessed the rise of philosophic 
nominalism—with its emphasis on the agency of the mind—among 
medieval philosophers working within the Aristotelian-Thomist tradi- 
tion. This developing faith in the shaping agency of the human mind reg- 
isters in the philosophy of William Ockham in the first half of the four- 
teenth century.*° Ockham’s nominalist argument against Thomist 
realism has important consequences for how philosophers characterize 
knowing and also for the modern transformation of the meanings of sub- 
ject and object. While Thomist Scholasticism held that the objective exis- 
tence of an essence was that which ontologically founds human knowl- 
edge, Ockham recast the objective universal as the product of human 
thinking. The English philosopher argued that “essences” have no mode 
of material (i.e., subjective) existence and thus cannot undergird human 
knowing. Instead, the mind, from single intuited concepts, forms a more 
general notion encompassing, and being predicated of, a myriad of like 
entities.” Ockham, working from within Scholasticism, pairs the zntu- 
ition of particulars with a notion that the mind cognitively produces uni- 
versals. Hence, arguably, Ockham’s intuitive cognition makes possible 
later empirical epistemologies.7® 

Michael McCanles credits Ockham with the earliest articulations of 
the modern epistemological problem: namely, how can we attain to true 
knowledge of the world given the split between the mentally produced 
notion of the universal—the building block of rational discourse—and 
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the intuited, nondiscursive, empirical particular that grounds knowl- 
edge.*? Ockham himself sought to mend the split between the con- 
structed universal and the intuited’particular. In his “intellectio theory,” 
Ockham maintains that neither empirical concept nor universal is a mere 
“fictum,” or product, of the mind, with only objective existence, for these 
attain true subjective existence when the intellect cognizes them so that 
they: reside in the intellect as “accidents of the mind.” By granting the 
concept and the universal this subjective mental existence, Ockham 
makes the two kinds of thought forms adequate to one another. Only 
much later, with the full breakdown of Aristotelian-Thomist Scholasti- 
cism, is Ockham’s solution discredited. When that occurs, the philo- 
sophic turn to appearances, coupled with acknowledgment of mental 
making, results in a fully elaborated, modal subject-object distinction. 

Ockham still largely carried out his nominalist innovation—which 
insisted upon unmediated, intuitive cognition of particulars—within 
the Aristotelian-Thomist episteme. However, we must also consider his 
nominalism in relation to the ancient and early medieval Neoplatonic- 
Augustinian tradition, which granted more importance to the agency of 
the human mind. Philosophers within this tradition held that universal 
ideas were innate and “immaterial, residing in forms or Ideas (rationes) 
which derived from God,” and were only realized through cognitive in- 
teractions with the material world.*! Carried on in Boethius’s Consolation 
of Philosophy, Augustinian Neoplatonism found late medieval adherents 
in the Franciscan mysticism of St. Bonaventure and the idiosyncratic 
Meister Eckhart. In the fifteenth century there appeared the works of 
Nicholas of Cusa and the Neoplatonists Marsilio Ficino and Pico della 
Mirandola, which elaborated upon the mind’s cognitive agency. 

At first glance, Ockham’s nominalist assertion that the mind has un- 
mediated (hence undialectical), intuitive access to material particulars 
goes against Augustinian Neoplatonism. The latter presupposes that 
there exist within the mind innate, seminal ideas, or forms, which the 
mind only actualizes, rather than initially accesses, through its interac- 
tions with the external world. Thus, for the Neoplatonic Boethius, the 
“external stimuli affect the sense organs, and a physical sensation pre- 
cedes the activity of the mind, calling the mind to act upon itself and in 
this way to activate the interior forms which before were inactive.”** But 
although Ockham’s formulations do simplify the dialectical dynamic of 
Neoplatonism, his notion that the intellect produces the universal com- 
plements Neoplatonic understandings of mental agency. In this sense, 
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Ockham’s nominalist renovation within Thomist Scholasticism antici- 
pated Renaissance explorations of mental agency, notably among the 
Neoplatonists of the fifteenth century. 

The fifteenth-century philosopher Nicholas of Cusa, who viewed the 
mind as the creative measure of material possibility, exemplifies the Neo- 
platonic interest in the mind’s agency. Cusa employed images of the tech- 
nological arts, notably spoonmaking, to describe the productive capacity 
of the mind.*? His philosophy revels in the mind’s capacity to realize ma- 
terial forms and thus reshape material appearances. For Cusa the human 
mind has an innate, or “connate,” power to “assimilate itself to every form 
and to produce ideas of all things.”*4 Of course, Cusa’s human mind does 
not produce forms ex nihilo, but rather finds its own creative measure by 
assimilating itself to divine exemplars. Yet at moments the mind’s pro- 
ductive capacity rivals rather than measures out the divine patterns that 
dominate Cusa’s discourse, for “only through human art are forms such 
as spoons, bowls, and pots perfected. Therefore my art is much more the 
perfecting than the copying of created figures and in this is more like in- 
finite art.”*° 

M.L. Fuhrer notes that Cusa’s “theme of the mind as a kind of minia- 
ture divinity” recurs in the work of the Neoplatonists Marsilio Ficino and 
Pico della Mirandola, both of whom used the image of the magus to per- 
sonify the productivity of the human mind.*° This was the age, contends 
Eugenio Garin, that witnessed the emergence of the “Hermetic idea that 
will, work, and action produce and dissolve forms, that there is a univer- 
sal creativity moving freely with an aim towards the future which is in- 
finite and infinitely open and in which everything is possible.”>” Ficino 
casts his philosophy in transformative and technologistic terms: “What, 
then, does the intellect seek if not to transform all things into itself by 
depicting all things in the intellect according to the nature of the intel- 
lect?”?® Naming the Divine Creator the “Craftsman” and “best of arti- 
sans” —thus defining the divine technologically—Pico’s ethical philoso- 
phy accords man the title of “maker and molder of thyself.” The capacity 
to make and remake material appearance defines human nature: man is 
ultimately the bearer of the technological.*? Cassirer, Eugenio Garin, and 
Charles Trinkaus see the technological self-consciousness of Neoplato- 
nism, Hermeticism, and art theory coalescing in Renaissance humanism, 
with its faith in a human virtue “capable of changing {its} destiny and 
constructing its own world and of giving a new shape to things.”*° 

This brief sketch of epistemology from Aristotle through Ficino sug- 
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gests that the new theories of cognition that focus on mutable appear- 
ances and the productive role of the mind radically transform the role of 
the “objective universal” in the process of cognition. Rather than the 
means of philosophic illumination, the objective universal, or object, be- 
comes either the product of mental operations or the aim and outcome of in- 
tellectual pursuit. We attain knowledge when the mind, in various com- 
binations, seeks after, produces, or’disciplines material appearances.*! 
The linguistic-conceptual relocation of the philosophic “object” from 
mind to material world signals the combined effect that the Neoplatonic 
recognition of the mind’s ability to produce knowledge and the empiri- 
‘cist focus on the mind’s ability to pursue knowledge had on this culture’s 
sense of the nature of knowledge. Entities become increasingly impor- 
tant not for their stable, mind-independent, subjective existence, but for 
their objective existence—their existence as the objects of transforming 
and pursuing minds. As contemporaries pay more attention to how the 
mind seeks out and manipulates the world, what becomes most impor- 
tant is not subjective essences existing in themselves, but the mental, or 
objective, existence of essences. In time, the objective status of things 
comes to replace the subjective status of things as the aim of knowledge. 
Early moderns become more interested in viewing entities as the objects 
of knowing than in viewing them as things, or “subjects,” in themselves. 
In a sense, objects are thrown out of the mind to devour the subjectivity 
of things in themselves. 

We must assign the ascendance of the modern meanings of the words 
subject (willful agent) and object (the discrete actual) not to the idealist 
transcendence of the Cartesian knowing “subject” but more largely to the 
philosophic reinscription, in early modern society, of the new atten- 
tiveness to innovative technological practice. When sociotechnological 
conditions make evident the mind’s productive activities of judging, ma- 
nipulating, classifying, systematizing, and calculating appearances, the 
objective universal is figuratively “thrown from the mind” to take up res- 
idence in the external world. Notably, the first use of the word object to 
mean “the end to which effort is directed” appears in the late sixteenth 
century.*? The object now is a project: both the Neoplatonic construct of 
mental making and the focus of empirical pursuit. 


Skepticism and the Discourse of Wits 


The words subjective and objective do not achieve their relatively settled 
modern English meanings until the nineteenth century. But while the 
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semantic shift proceeded slowly, the alteration and disintegration of the 
Aristotelian-Thomist ontologistic episteme occurred much earlier, with 
Ockham’s nominalism and the Renaissance resurgence of Neoplatonism 
and empiricism. The inauguration of the modern subject/object split did 
not lead to unified views of the nature of the knower or of the character 
of human knowing. To the contrary, the dissolution of the older episteme 
led to contending ideas about the workings of cognition and the revival 
of classical concerns about the multitudinous nature of human tempera- 
ments and their diverse effects on knowing. While for some this led to 
the reemergence of ancient skepticism, others used the dissolution as 
an occasion to institute the micromanagement of minds and ways of 
knowing. 

In the sixteenth century, skepticism arose in response to a new social 
sensitivity to cognitive relativism and a new awareness of contending 
epistemologies. It surfaced during an interim period before it was quite 
clear whether the productive mode of Neoplatonism, the pursuing mode 
of empiricism, or some combination thereof would settle the problem of 
the relation between knowing subject and natural philosophic object.“ 
Erasmus considered the arguments of skepticism, if only as a prelude to 
pietism, in his Praise of Folly. Henri Etienne published the first modern 
edition of Sextus Empiricus’s classic text on skepticism in 1562, and Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, Montaigne, Walter Raleigh, Fulke Greville, and John 
Davies all embraced aspects of skepticism.*? This ancient philosophy 
subscribed to pervasive doubt about our ability to attain certain knowl- 
edge, owing to organic discrepancies in sense-perception, as well as the 
variability of lifestyle, law, and belief.*° 

The complaints of Renaissance skeptics revolved around the relativity 
of cognitive perception between different species and among human be- 
ings.“ However, the underlying crisis provoking this outcry was not that 
Europeans had suddenly noticed that they saw or sensed things differ- 
ently from one another; sixteenth-century skepticism was not simply the 
result of a new sensitivity to differences in cognitive abilities. Instead, the 
dissolution of an ontologistic episteme—which had tried, generally suc- 
cessfully, to render cognitive differences innocuous by attributing them 
to sensory abnormality—forced skepticism to the fore. Aristotle and 
Aquinas did not view the intellect as susceptible to idiosyncrasy. For 
them, the intellect illuminated or abstracted the intelligible essences 
without engaging in material processes. Failure in sense perception was 
mechanical in nature and, while problematic, was of little epistemic im- 
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port. In contrast, the sixteenth-century English poet and courtier Fulke 
Greville condemns all intellectual “arts and lights” as “seas of errors” and 
“vaine Idols of humanity.”“* And Montaigne accuses the mind itself of 
lasciviousness, of forcing “things in themselves” to submit to the plea- 
sure of the individual intellect; for “external objects . . . submit them- 
selves to our mercy; they lodge with us at our pleasure.”“? 

Montaigne’s concerns bear upon thé kind of questions that the new at- 
tentiveness to individual will and technological advance posed for domi- 
nant groups concerned with their own intellectual standing— questions 
such as: Could the dominant elite, in the face of continuous commercial 
expansion and technological transformation, maintain its political hold 
on power? Given the fact that objects are now to some extent discoveries 
or products of individual minds, what will motivate yet control their 
pursuit and production? Overall, the problem may be defined in this 
way: how is the elite to discipline the desires and imaginings of these 
newly fledged, productive knowers, as well as to regulate their techno- 
logical manipulations of the commonplace? 

Not surprisingly, during this early modern period of rising technolog- 
ical self-consciousness, renewed emphasis placed upon the contribution 
of the mind in cognition is virtually simultaneous with efforts to control 
that contribution. When contemporaries take notice of the mind’s pro- 
ductive role in knowing and the technological efficacy of that knowledge, 
then the differences between minds become strategic differences. Those 
who advise persons in power begin to discuss ways to channel human in- 
telligence. They define the idiosyncratic nature of minds, the mind’s in- 
strumental relation to objects found and produced, and the proper politi- 
cal relation between the individual mind and the state. In short, 
recognition of variation among intellects induces some thinkers to con- 
cern themselves with cognitive self-distancing. The control of minds be- 
comes a politically informed pedagogical and epistemic project.» 

Before the emergence of a prescriptive dictate of cognitive self- 
distancing, the new contemporary sensitivity to the differences among 
knowing minds, from the first third of the sixteenth century continuing 
well into the seventeenth, led to a humanist reconstitution of what may 
be termed a “discourse of wits.” This discourse consisted of a range of edu- 
cational and other writings concerned with recognizing and categorizing 
differing types of intelligences. Moreover, this writing sought to deter- 
mine the manner in which individuals with differing intellectual dispo- 
sitions should be educated, as well as the choice that educators, policy 
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makers, and governments should make concerning which kind of intel- 
lectual disposition to promote within a given political regime. In the 
early stages, Erasmus and Juan Luis Vives devoted attention to individ- 
ual intellectual dispositions, or what Vives called an ingenium, in the 
hopes of fostering the unique and creative potential within each individ- 
ual. In his Ciceronianus (1528), Erasmus exhibits respect for the unique- 
ness of each person’s intellectual propensity and warns of the futility of 
working the mind against the grain of its disposition: “Minds of men 
have individual bent, and this has such power that if they are adapted to 
one style of speaking by nature they may strive in vain for another.” Eras- 
mus’s point even makes questionable the value of modeling one’s rhetoric 
upon that of Cicero: “This then is my first advice . . . that no one devote 
himself to copying Cicero whose bent of mind is very unlike Cicero’s; for 
if he does he will come out a monstrosity who has lost his own native 
beauty and has not gained another’s. Therefore especial care must be 
taken to find out the field you are fitten for by nature.”*! 

Vives too evinces sensitivity to the uniqueness of individual minds, 
even basing his instructions to educators upon it. Thus: “Four times a 
year let the masters meet in some place apart where they may discuss to- 
gether the natures of their pupils and consult about them. And let them 
apply each boy to that study for which he seems most fit, {for} in deter- 
mining the instruction to be given to each person, the disposition is to be 
regarded.”*? Vives, moreover, takes the Erasmian respect for the particu- 
larity of minds even further in cultivating and enriching the meaning of 
the Latin word ingenium. Carlos Norena informs us that traditionally the 
term described both humans and inanimate objects, and indicated the 
“natural disposition, temperament, mood, the character of a plate, [or] 
the natural inclination, natural desire, literary talent, cleverness, skill, 
ingenuity” of a person.’ Vives reconceives ingenium as the product of 
natural and social, physical and spiritual, bodily and mental forces. In De 
Anima et Vita (1538), Vives discusses his definition of the term: “We call 
ingenium the whole power of our mind as exercised and revealed with the 
aid of our (bodily) organs.”°* Norena contends that Vives’s notion means 
“human intelligence conditioned by bodily temperament,” which is it- 
self “conditioned by time, place, and environmental circumstances.” 
Age, climate, diet, occupation, bodily health, subject matter of study, 
habits, customs, and emotional makeup all come together to shape and 
qualify human ingenium.’ Confronting the multiplicity of circum- 
stances that shape intelligence, Vives responds with joy: “O Admirable 
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Author of such great variety! Thou Who alone hast created these condi- 
tions of mind, alone knowest the causes.”*° 

Later writers tempered the celebratory character of Vives’s interest 
in intellectual particularity, concerning themselves not only with the 
means to cultivate cognitive idiosyncrasy but also with the means to la- 
bel, channel, and control it. Vives’s Spanish countryman Juan Huarte 
published his Examination of Mens Wits in 1575 to outline a policy not 
only for fostering individual intellectual dispositions but also for disci- 
plining them. Translated into English in 1594, this treatise, unlike that 
of Vives, focuses on sorting through kinds of intellectual dispositions in 
order to rationalize occupations and enhance state control over systems 
of education and the professions. In the dedicatory epistle to King Philip 
of Spain, Huarte examines the question of the particularity of wits not 
from the Vivean perspective of the idiosyncratic individual but from the 
perspective of the Spanish commonwealth and its monarchy. Huarte ex- 
pands upon “how much it importeth the common-wealth, that there be 
established in the same a choice, and examination of wits for the sci- 
ences.”°’ He advises his king to regulate entrance into trades and profes- 
sions on the basis of the aptitude of wits: 


For considering how base and narrowly bounded a mans wit is for one 
thing and no more, I have alwaies held it for a matter certaine, That no man 
can be perfectly seene in two arts, without failing in one of them: now to 
the end he may not erre in chusing that which fitteth best with his own 
nature, there should be deputed in the commonwealth, men of great 
wisedome and knowledge, who might discover each ones wit in his tender 
age, and cause him perforce to studie that science which is agreeable for 
him, not permitting him to make his own choice.”® 


Huarte wants to tailor particular wits to the needs of the commonwealth. 
Choice here devolves not from the requirements of the idiosyncratic men- 
tality but from the needs of a royal commonwealth that must pick, 
choose, and deploy cognitive particularity for its own benefit. The dis- 
course of wits here spawns a subdiscourse: that of the choice of wits. 

In Elizabethan and Jacobean England, the Huartian discourse of 
choice attracted many adherents. In Timber or Discoveries Ben Jonson ech- 
oes the imperatives of Huarte: “In the difference of wits {there} are many 
notes: And it is a little Mazstry to know them: to discerne [what] every 
disposition will beare. ... There are no fewer formes of minds, then of 
bodies amongst us. The variety is incredible; and therefore wee must 
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search. Some are fit to make Divines, some Poets, some Lawyers, some Phy- 
sicians; some to be sent to the plough, and trades.”*? Earlier, Richard Mul- 
caster, the long-time headmaster of London’s Merchant Taylors’ School 
and an influential pedagogue, wrote extensively concerning the impor- 
tance of the state’s choosing and even disciplining the wits of its citizens. 
In his educational blueprint, Positions (1581), Mulcaster, like Vives, notes 
the “variety of wits” and the importance of not “overhasting” young wits, 
and gives credit generally to the importance of attending to the circum- 
stances of the child’s particular disposition. Yet Mulcaster, with Huartian 
overtones, cautions the Elizabethan state to ensure that “Wittes [be] well 
sorted.” He wants to institute steps for vetting wits within higher educa- 
tion and in the process of deciding on political preferment.© He worries 
that “wittes misplaced” will be dangerously inept or “unquiet and sedi- 
tious.”°! The headmaster believes it necessary to impose legal “restraint” 
on those who pursue learning, because there now exists an “overflowing” 
and unnecessary “multitude of scholers” in the realm, which he fears will 
lead'to great “inconvenience” because of “want of preferment.”°? Under- 
mining Vives, Mulcaster argues that the unique wit of the learner must 
ultimately “yelde over his owne desire to the disposition of his coun- 
trie.”°> In other words, psychological disposition must give way to politi- 
cal position. He praises the “obsequious wit,” while warning against the 
“aspiring wit” that threatens status hierarchy.“ 

A major proponent of the advance of learning, Bacon, too, participated 
in a public inquiry concerning the fitting choice of wits. Like Mulcaster 
he worries about the excessive number of learned men, warning of the 
dangers that arise “when more are bred scholars than preferments can 
take off” (6:410). Bacon acknowledges the monarch’s need to khow all 
about the “natures and dispositions of the people” (3:474). He recognizes 
that “when men enter first into search and inquiry, according to the sev- 
eral frames and compositions of their understanding they light upon dif- 
ferent conceits” (3:227). And he realizes the importance of properly se- 
lecting knowers. In Of the Interpretation of Nature, he acknowledges the 
existence within himself of a “sober foresight, which tells me that the for- 
mula itself of interpretation, and the discoveries made by the same, will 
thrive better if committed to the charge of some fit and selected minds, 
and kept private” (10:87). For Bacon, as for contemporary theorists of 
wits, the new attention accorded to types of wits makes them tangible, 
thus permitting their categorization and control. In other words, if the 
new sense of mental peculiarity is a problem, it also presents new regula- 
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tory possibilities. With his penchant for intervention, Bacon augments 
the regulatory possibility by transforming the discourse from one of 
merely choosing wits to one of manipulating, controlling, altering, and 
indeed reconceiving them—with an eye to preventing particular mental 
dispositions from distorting natural philosophic knowledge. 


The Control of the Imaginary + 


Bacon’s concern with the alteration, as well as the choice, of wits has some 
affinity with ancient Stoic precedent. The ancient Stoics had already 
prescribed the moral necessity of regulating certain components of the 
human psyche—notably the passions—in order to attain unity with the 
rational law of nature. But this caveat concerning the passions was pri- 
marily ethical, not epistemic. Stoicism made no clear distinction be- 
tween pursuit of moral good and the act of cognition; the Stoic /ogos in- 
corporated both. Within Stoicism, the good came to define the character 
of verity, and the restraint of the passions facilitated virtue rather than 
cognition.© Only with the dismantling of Aristotelian-Thomist Scho- 
lasticism, and the new emphasis on the mind’s productivity, did psychic 
constraint have a significant role to play in knowing nature. 

The theorist Luiz Costa Lima has identified a similar constraint within 
sixteenth-century aesthetics. Terming this early modern containment of 
mental productivity “the control of the imaginary,” Lima claims that the 
early modern period expended great resources “in learning little by little 
to control the rediscovery of subjectivity, which had begun, long before, 
at the close of the twelfth century.” This regime of control counterbal- 
ances the new value accorded the subject in the realm of decision making 
with the breakdown of the “traditional cosmic order” in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Once thinkers see truth as relative, viewing it as 
dependent upon the subject who seeks it, the need to regulate the “I” 
arises in some fashion. The criterion of literary verisimilitude functions 
as one mode of constraining the imaginary within Continental poetics.® 
Warnings against the erratic imaginary appear in contemporary six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century English commentators on the nature of 
cognition. William Rossky observes that Elizabethan writers recognized 
fantasy’s power to “create monstrously distorted visions about external 
reality.” Timothy Bright warns that the imagination delivers up false re- 
ports. Thomas Nashe claims that when the imagination delivers “misha- 
pen objects” to the understanding, reason is “troden under foote.” John 
Davies complains that a “marred” imagination distorts cognitive percep- 
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tion.68 And Fulke Greville avers that the “affections” lead the imagina- 
tion and the understanding astray.° 

Suspicion of the ways in which the imagination “colours” and distorts 
cognition (T, 88) makes Bacon perhaps the foremost English proponent 
of “the control of the imaginary.” But Bacon went further and urged con- 
trol over all aspects of mind, calling for a “scientific and accurate dissec- 
tion of minds and characters” so that “the secret dispositions of particular 
men may be revealed; and that from the knowledge thereof better rules 
may be framed for the treatment of mind” (5:22). Sucha dissection would 
consider how characters, or dispositions, are affected by “sex, by age, by 
region, by health and sickness, by beauty and deformity and the like” and 
also “those {traits} which are caused by fortune, as sovereignty, nobility, 
obscure birth, riches, want, magistracy, privateness, prosperity, adversity 
and the like” (5:22). He wants to know not only how the affections are 
“kindled and incited” but also how they are “pacified and refrained” 
(3:438). He directs us to know “diseases and infirmities of the mind, 
which are no other than the perturbations and distempers of the af- 
fections” (3:437). And then we are to determine which of the prominent 
“remedies {for} defects of mind {are} within our own command and have 
operation on the mind to affect and influence the will and appetite” 
(5:24). Bacon proposes a science of mind and its management—the 
“georgics of the mind, concerning the husbandry and tillage thereof” 
(3:419)—as a branch of knowledge. Like any other rational science, the 
culture of the mind must determine what can be altered and to what we 
must accommodate ourselves (3:433). 

Bacon assumes the basic need for a dissection and treatment of the 
mind. It is a short step from Bacon's georgics of the mind to his formu- 
lation of a new scientific method, “organon,” or “masculine birth of 
time’”—the latter being nothing more than a means for the “better use 
and management of the human mind” (T, 92). No longer merely choos- 
ing wits, Bacon imagines that the scientific management of the wit re- 
quires either the voluntary altering or the involuntary restraining of 
mental peculiarity. The smashing or effacing of the “idols” of the mind 
replaces the less invasive strategy of choosing wits. The Baconian idols of 
the tribe, the cave, the marketplace, and the theater are, for all intents 
and purposes, Bacon’s rationalization and categorization of the constitu- 
ents of the Vivean ingenium—those natural and social factors that make 
up each person’s particular intellectual disposition. The idols of the tribe 
denote the cognitive predilections of human nature in general, such as a 
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tendency “to suppose the existence of more order and regularity in the 
world than it [the mind} finds,” and a tendency to stand by an opinion 
“once adopted” (4:55—56). Those óf the cave grow out of the “peculiar 
constitution, mental or bodily, of each individual; and also in education, 
habit, and accident” (4:59). Social interaction produces the idols of the 
marketplace by faulty “alliance of words and names” (4:61). The idols of 
the theater are “impressed” on the mifnd through its adherence to “philo- 
sophical systems” (4:62). 

Bacon's idols possess an ambiguous agency. Those of the tribe appear 
to be false, but intrinsic and passive, reflections of a mind that works like 
“a mirror so uneven as to distort the rays which fall upon it by its angular- 
ities” (T, 88).’° Yet the fact that Bacon analogizes the seemingly natural 
distortions to a product of human art—the mirror—belies this passivity. 
Moreover, Bacon elsewhere conceives the idols of the cave as an active 
mental force, a “delusive power” produced by each individual’s “educa- 
tion, interests, and constitution.” Precipitated in part by mental agency, 
the idols appear as intentionally made things, graven images before 
which human beings erroneously “grovel” (M, 64). This ambiguity con- 
cerning the agency of the idols may arise from the influence of Epicurean 
optics and epistemology on Bacon’s notions. Epicurus claimed that hu- 
mans both see and know because all objects in the world emit “idols,” or 
images of themselves that our eyes and minds receive.’' Simultaneously, 
Epicurus believed that the mind was capable of “projecting itself” upon 
external images to create something new or to produce error.’* Some- 
thing of this same creative capacity appears in Bacon’s warning that the 
“mind in studying nature becomes big under the impact of things and 
brings forth a teeming brood of errors” (M, 70). 

The ambivalent agency of the Baconian idols may also signal Bacon’s 
discomfort in negotiating the transition from an Aristotelian-Thomist 
episteme—which mystified the activity of the mind in cognition—to an 
early modern nominalist episteme that stressed the mind’s productive 
role. Whatever the case, Bacon’s condemnation of the distorting agency 
of the idols seeks to eradicate all mental idiosyncracy and peculiarity in 
order to ensure disinterested cognition. The Bacon who claims that “the 
truth of being and the truth of knowing are one” (3:287) is the Bacon who 
hopes to resuture the rents brought about by the collapse of the tradi- 
tional ontologistic episteme.” His scientific method seeks to straddle the 
epistemic chasms opened up by that collapse, attempting to create new 
necessary and stable connections between the mind and its objects, be- 
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tween knowing and being. In this quest Bacon necessarily confronts his- 
torical, social, and political contingencies that never formed part of the 
problematic of Scholastic epistemology. For when being founds know- 
ing, one need only transcendentalize and dehistoricize the content of be- 
ing to effect uniformity. However, when philosophers see the essences of 
things as even the partial product of a productive mind, then the natural 
philosopher must face the more complex task of unifying a socially heter- 
ogenous group of minds that actively produce and pursue knowledge. 


The Magician and the Traveler 


During this era of epistemic transition, efforts to characterize and control 
idiosyncratic wits were matched by muted and often unarticulated ten- 
sions between the two major epistemic modes (and their many variations) 
that sought to govern the relation between subject and object. One 
mode—best exemplified by the Neoplatonic magician—privileged the 
subject over the object. The other—represented aptly by the empirical 
traveler—privileged the object over the subject. Bacon, while attracted 
to the motivating energy of the magician, opted to use the traveler to rep- 
resent the work of the natural philosopher. With the breakdown of the 
ontologistic episteme, Bacon chooses for his royal science a mode of 
knowing that privileges finding over making, objects over subjects, and 
mediation over immediacy. 

Neoplatonism epitomized that major mode of relation that elevated 
the importance of the “will” in knowing. Yoked to the language of love, 
Neoplatonic epistemology strives to negate the distance between itself 
and its object.” Neoplatonists such as Ficino and Pico emphasize human 
“intention toward” the object of cognition—or, to quote Cassirer) the de- 
gree to which the object receives “all the productive, all the genuinely 
creative forces of the Ego.” Within fifteenth-century Italian Neoplato- 
nism, the magician, the one who engages in the manipulation and cre- 
ation of novel material effects, best represents this cognitive productiv- 
ity.” Ficino’s first published effort to revive Neoplatonism was a 
translation of magical writings—the Corpus Hermeticum (1463).’° Ad- 
mittedly, Pico della Mirandola observes that the magician is merely the 
“minister and not the maker of nature,” and that magicians do nothing 
more than reveal “in public the wonders lying hidden in the recesses of 
the world, in the bosom of nature, in the storerooms and secrets of God.” 
Nevertheless, Pico’s oft-quoted opening claim, in his “Oration on the 
Dignity of Man,” that God, the “supreme Architect,” the “Craftsman,” 
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and “best of artisans,” made man the “molder and maker” of himself, 
overshadows his later attempts to soft-pedal the productive aspect of hu- 
man knowing.” If Italian Neoplatonism heralds the knowing subject’s 
capacity to produce material effects, then the magician personifies that 
creativity. 

Opposed to the Neoplatonic privileging of the subject over the object, 
nominalist empiricism promoted the ‘natural philosophic object over the 
knowing subject. Cassirer notes that during the Italian Renaissance new 
modes of empirical observation and discovery gained credibility, owing 
in part to innovations in navigational technology and enthusiasm for 
voyages of exploration.’* In the sixteenth century the philosopher Ber- 
nard Telesio argued that nature must be “investigated according to its 
own principles” and that human beings attain natural knowledge pri- 
marily through sense perception.” For Telesio, the natural philosophic 
object activates cognitive processes. Cassirer claims that in Telesio’s sys- 
tem “consciousness of an object” occurs only when the object “acts upon 
us; in fact, only when, by virtue of this action, it penetrates us.”8° The 
epistemic schema of empiricism construes mental agency in terms of in- 
tellectual pursuit. If the constructivist episteme of Neoplatonism finds 
its apt image in the figure of the magician, then empiricism personifies 
itself in the traveler who figuratively leaves himself behind in pursuing 
and collecting data provided by the privileged object of cognition. In the 
words of the travel writer Robert Dallington: “He therefore that intends 
to Travell out of his owne country, must likewise resolve to Travell out of 
his country fashion, and indeed out of himselfe.”§' Promoters of em- 
piricism view the traveler as the self-distanced discoverer of natural 
knowledge. 

Renaissance epistemes—actual Neoplatonism and empiricism among 
them—were all, by and large, complicated mixes of these two primary 
modes. What Antonio Perez-Ramos has called the “maker’s knowledge 
tradition”’—which “regards knowing as a kind of making or as a capacity 
to make”—constitutes the working man’s or mechanician’s version of 
the Neoplatonic privileging of the productive capacity of the mind.*? 
Paracelsianism as well can be conjoined with the magical and produc- 
tive thinking promoted by the Neoplatonists; but Paracelsus’s emphasis 
on experience and his reputation as a traveler also connect him to em- 
piricism. Bacon saw alchemy as exemplifying both a penchant for men- 
tal productivity, which it shared with Neoplatonism, and an empirical 
predilection for discovery. Bacon even composed an alchemical parable 
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that attested to alchemy’s capacity to yield discoveries as well as pro- 
duce “fruit.”®? 

Within English, if not European, culture, Neoplatonic magicians and 
empirical travelers had much in common: both surveyed the world and 
acted as intelligencers; both passed beyond accustomed boundaries and 
were thus “otherworldly.” The coupling of magic with travel appears in 
English drama, treatises on magic, and the practices of occultists. On the 
English stage, magic and travel intertwine to form a rich legacy that in- 
cludes Thomas Dekker’s Old Fortunatus (1599), whose title character 
journeys around the world by means of a magic hat; Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus (c. 1592), whose protagonist travels with Mephistoph- 
eles “upon a dragon's back”; and Shakespeare’s The Tempest (1611), whose 
protagonist is both magician and traveler. In Robert Greene’s Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay (c. 1589), Roger Bacon displays distant events in his 
magical “glass prospective” and uses magic to relocate his adversaries.*4 

James I, in Daemonologie, extends the Devil’s mastery over distance to 
his student, the necromantic magician, for the Devil teaches the magi- 
cian how to “carrie them newes from anie part of the worlde, which the 
agilitie of a Spirite may easelie performe,” and how to please princes “by 
fine banquets and daintie dishes, carryed in short space from the farthest 
part of the worlde.”®° In his prolegomena to Theatrum Chemicum Britanni- 
cum (1651), Elias Ashmole’s description of the magician’s “Prospective 
Stone” evokes the extent of the magician’s mastery of distance, for by 
means of “the Magicall or Prospective Stone it is possible to discover any 
Person in what part of the World soever, although never so secretly con- 
cealed or hid; in Chambers, Closets, or Cavernes of the Earth....Ina 
Word, it fairely presents to your view even the whole World, wherein to 
behold, heare, or see your Desire.”®° Ashmole’s praise of the “Prospective 
Stone” recalls Samuel Purchas’s claim that the art of navigation “yields 
the world to the world.”®’ But Ashmole’s closing words here are ambigu- 
ous. Do we see an object that we desire to see, or do we see what we desire? 
This equivocation between the beholding of a desired object and the ob- 
jectification of human desire recurs in contemporary writings on geogra- 
phy and travel. In his History of Travayle, for example, Richard Eden de- 
scribes the motive behind geography as both the desire to know the world 
as object and the wish to objectify desire. Through observation, geogra- 
phers “teach us what partes of the earth be cold, warme, or temperate,” 
but through the articulation and objectification of the desire to organize 
a world, geographers teach “howe to divyde the world into partes, the 
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partes into provinces, the provinces into shyres.”** Deep within the mind 
of the sixteenth-century traveler lay the mind of a magician; the traveler, 
like the magician who gazes into the“ prospective” glass, sees in his trav- 
els both the object of his reflection and the reflection of his desire. 

Devotees of the occult were known to travel a great deal. Paracelsus 
spent much of his life traveling from one place to another, spreading his 
mystical theories; his follower Peter Severinus exhorted his readers to 
travel in order to seek out the occult mysteries of nature.*? The English 
physician-astrologer Simon Forman made his living by prognosticating 
the seagoing fortunes of London merchants and ministering to the health 
of their wives.” But in 1591 Forman felt moved to publish his claim to 
have discovered the means for calculating longitude. E.G.R. Taylor 
notes that Queen Elizabeth’s astrologer John Dee similarly claimed to 
have devised a method for finding both latitude and longitude “without 
sight of sun, moon or star.”?! Dee traveled extensively, going abroad to 
study mathematics in Louvain and working as a mystic in Prague at the 
court of Emperor Rudolph II. His navigational interests were much more 
serious and sustained than Forman’s; he was deeply involved in the mak- 
ing of navigational charts and instruments, as well as in the overall plan- 
ning for voyages in search of the Northeast and Northwest Passages.” In 
his 1577 treatise General and Rare Memorials Pertayning to the Perfect Arte 
of Navigation, Dee combines the mystical and the maritime to come up 
with a theory of British empire that, like Ashmole’s “prospective glass,” 
unifies both desire’s empirical object and the magical objectification of 
desire.”? 

Often, the interpenetration of travel and magic was not beneficial to 
the reputation of natural philosophers. The magician—natural philoso- 
pher who remakes the world according to his desire, heedless of royal dic- 
tate and without the aid of God, was an unsuitable purveyor of knowl- 
edge within a Christian monarchy. Sorcerers, witches, magicians, and 
natural philosophers who practiced the occult personified the overvalu- 
ing of self that could lead from cognitive anarchy to religious heresy and 
political subversion.?* Laws were passed to defend the monarch and the 
commonwealth from occult malfeasance.” Thus, not surprisingly, de- 
spite the mutual interpenetration of Neoplatonic and empirical epis- 
temes in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England, Bacon went to 
great lengths to differentiate Neoplatonic magic from his empirical phi- 
losophy.”° His politic separation of the magician from the empirical trav- 
eler defined his instauration of natural philosophy.”’ 
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The image of the English natural philosopher as a renegade, disrup- 
tive, self-serving magus derived partly from the historical conditions un- 
der which natural magic and natural philosophy developed after the Ref- 
ormation. In England the study of nature was no longer housed in 
monastic centers, nor was it an official part of the church-regulated uni- 
versity curriculum. By and large, individual patrons supported natural 
philosophic investigation, and natural philosophers conducted it outside 
of any official social or intellectual institution.%* To clear the natural phi- 
losopher of political unsavoriness—in order to gain royal support for his 
new philosophy—Bacon had to redefine the persona of the magician— 
natural philosopher. To protect natural philosophy from charges of self- 
serving political subversion and religious heresy, and thus make science 
a viable activity within a monarchy, the Lord Chancellor had to distance 
the natural philosopher from the magus. Once the magus has been out- 
lawed from the newly defined community of empirical natural philoso- 
phers, the business of natural philosophy can get under way, freed from 
political and heretical suspicion. 

If Bacon found a politically suitable emblem for the scientist in the 
empirical traveler, he found a suitable public model for a natural philo- 
sophic institution in the contemporary enterprises of voyage, discovery, 
and trade. In the public voyages, Bacon found a model for a way of insti- 
tutionalizing natural philosophy in the name of public interest. Institu- 
tions of the royal state could oversee travel, whereas they could not over- 
see the secretive, relatively nonmethodized productivity of Bacon’s 
natural philosophic contemporaries. Dissatisfied with the traditional 
knowledges of theology, rhetoric, or even medicine, whose disciplines 
were stabilized in both method and content, Bacon sought a cognitive 
model that would couple methodological stability with an ever-growing 
empirical content. The frontispiece to the New Organon displays a ship 
sailing out beyond the Pillars of Hercules (4:91), the known limits of the 
ancient world.*” For Bacon, the prophecy of Daniel foreshadows the age 
of exploration: “Nor should the prophesy of Daniel be forgotten, touch- 
ing the last ages of the world:—‘Many shall go to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased;’ clearly intimating that the thorough passage of the 
world . . . and the advancement of the sciences, are destined by fate . . . 
to meet in the same age” (4:92). Contemporary voyages serve as omens 
that presage the advancement of learning. Thus, “it ought not to go for 
nothing that through the long voyages and travels which are the mark of 
our age many things in nature have been revealed which might throw 
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new light on natural philosophy” (T, 94). In The Great Instauration, Bacon 
represents natural philosophic investigation as a “worldwide perambula- 
tion” and as a “journey” (4:38, 31). Even the “sons of science” must 
undergo a period of “tossing on the waves of experience” in collecting 
data about the natural world (4:30). Bacon recalls the wanderings of ro- 
mance when he reassures his new scientists that “a method rightly or- 
dered leads by an unbroken route through the woods of experience to the 
open ground of axioms” (4:81). Casting his precursors—including magi- 
cians, alchemists, mechanicians, and ancient philosophers—as charac- 
ters in a romance drama, Bacon speaks of their subjection to fortune and 
the burdens of wayward traveling. There are alchemists who “recklessly” 
excite “extravagant hopes” in “the course of their devious wanderings 
through the jungle of experience” (M, 67) and inquirers “almost turned 
mechanics” who have committed themselves to the “waves of experience” 
(4:17). He complains of men’s “manner of making experiments,” which 
is like “wandering and straying” since they have “no settled course” 
(4:70), and characterizes erroneous ancient philosophies as “planks from 
a wrecked ship” strewn “on our shore,” warning that “the Island of truth 
is lapped by a mighty ocean in which many intellects will still be 
wrecked by the gales of illusien” (T, 83; M, 69). Bacon laments that sci- 
ence has been “left either to the mist of tradition, or the whirl and eddy 
of argument, or the fluctuations and mazes of chance” (4:80).!°° And he 
decries the fortune of the inquirer whose guides are “puzzled, and {hence} 
increase the number of errors and wanderers” (4:18). 

In Bacon’s New Atlantis, the voyaging of natural philosophers from the 
isle of Bensalem serves as “model or description” for a future way to orga- 
nize natural philosophy (3:127). Bacon’s scientific utopia, however, in- 
verts European expectations concerning the epistemic character of such 
voyages in order to expose his readers to new empirical styles of knowing. 
Bacon overtly forbids what the voyages encouraged: the immediate pro- 
jection of the desires and meanings of the Old World upon the body of 
the New. In Bacon’s fable, desire, in the persons of the Spanish sailors, has 
undergone shipwreck; what the “lost men” have lost is the comfortable 
and familiar world of their own intentions. In part, Bacon portrays that 
loss as necessary; it represents his replacement of the magician by the 
traveler as the agent of his new natural philosophy. Bacon substitutes for 
the magician’s magic circle—the “dancing in little rings like persons be- 
witched”—the traveler's wide “compass of the world” (4:257). He chal- 
lenges the received image of the natural philosopher as a vain, self- 
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serving magus, and replaces this with the image of the natural philoso- 
pher as disinterested traveler, a public man of intellectual commerce. 

In his report from Roanoke, Thomas Harriot could boast of his ability 
to awe the Roanoke Indians by displays of scientific instruments.'°! 
Bacon’s Spanish sailors, however, cannot awe these natives with the inge- 
nuity of their navigational instruments. The technological superiority of 
the Bensalemites forces a re-reading of European intellectual self- 
satisfaction. In the New Atlantis, Bacon has his Bensalemite spokesperson 
carefully explain their sources of knowledge in order to disabuse the 
Spanish sailors of their misapprehensions about magic. Bacon’s Spanish 
mariners, now comfortably housed in the “House of Strangers,” are insa- 
tiably curious. How, they wonder, are the people of Bensalem familiar 
with the customs, histories, arts, and sciences of the nations of the world, 
and these very same nations totally ignorant of the existence of this re- 
markable island? Could they have stumbled upon an enclave of magi- 
cians who travel invisibly to foreign lands or who observe other countries 
with magic mirrors? In conference with the governor of the House of 
Strangers, one sailor asks the question that is on the mind of each: 


“That there was a matter we were no less desirous to know, than fearful to 
ask, lest we might presume too far. . . . We well observed those his words 
which he formerly spake, that this happy island where we now stood was 
known to few, and yet knew most of the nations of the world. . . . This we 
found wonderful strange; for that all nations have interknowledge one of 
another either by voyage into foreign parts or by strangers that come to 
them. ... And yet the marvel rested not in this. ... But then that they 
should have knowledge of the languages, books, affairs of those that lie 
such a distance from them, it was a thing we could not tell what to make 
of; for that it seemed to us a condition and propriety of divine powers and 
beings to be hidden and unseen to others, and yet to have others open as in 
a light to them.” At this speech the governor gave a gracious smile, and 
said; “That we did well to ask pardon for this question we now asked; for 
that it imported as if we thought this land a land of magicians, that sent 
forth spirits of the air into all parts, to bring them news and intelligence 
of other countries.” (3:139—40) 


Bacon goes to great narrative lengths to raise the suspicion of magical do- 
ings here, but he does so only to eradicate the specter of magic the more 
fully from his narrative and from his whole program of natural philoso- 
phy. Unlike Harriot, whose indifferent report on the misguided admira- 
tion of the Indians for his “supernatural” mechanisms perhaps betrays his 
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own satisfaction with their misconceptions, Bacon sets his naive sailors 
straight on the difference between supernatural magic and natural phi- 
losophy by introducing travel into his discussion. The “voluble gover- 
nor” shortly informs us that Bensalem is a country not of magicians but 
of well-disciplined travelers, navigators, and ocean-going discoverers. 
Regulated travel provides Bensalem with the means to advance its tech- 
nology; experimental travel (and travail), not magic, establishes natural 
philosophy. Although King Solamona forbade his people to make indis- 
criminate travels outside his dominions, he 


made nevertheless this ordinance; that every twelve years there should be 
set forth out of this kingdom two ships, appointed to several voyages; that 
in either of these ships there should be a mission of three of the Fellows or 
Brethren of Salomon’s House; whose errand was only to give us knowledge 
of the affairs and state of those countries to which they were designed, and 
especially of the sciences, arts, manufactures, and inventions of the world; 
and withal to bring unto us books, instruments and patterns in every 


kind. (3:146) 


Much like the residents of the New Atlantis, Bacon takes what to all 
eyes looks like magic and, through the medium of travel, turns it into 
non-occult natural philosophy. After all, Bacon makes the same promises 
as do the magicians he criticizes: the prolongation and amelioration of 
human life and the gainful manipulation of the natural world (6:721).' 
His retroactive rewriting of natural philosophy to distinguish it from 
magic recurs when he recounts the genesis of his own thought. In the 
dedicatory epistle to the Great Instauration, he describes hitting upon this 
new discovery as a kind of traveler’s luck: “And no doubt there is some- 
thing of accident (as we do call it) and luck as well in what men think as 
in what they do or say. But for this accident which I speak of, I wish that 
if there be any good in what I have to offer, it may be ascribed to the infi- 
nite mercy and goodness of God, and to the felicity of your Majesty’s 
times” (4:11). Elsewhere, Bacon downplays his role in producing a new 
natural philosophy by figuring himself as a conductor: “I appear merely 
as a guide to point out the road—an office of small authority, and de- 
pending more upon a kind of luck than upon any ability or excellency” 
(4:41). As early as 1603, he preferred the guise of the guide to that of the 
maker, claiming: “My intention is [not] to impart to you. . . the figments 
of my own brain” but to “come in very truth leading to you Nature” 
(M, 62).'% 
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Of course, Bacon’s substitution of the episteme of discovery for the 
episteme of production is never totally secure. As he himself says in de- 
scribing imagination, the traveling discoverer and deliverer of new truths 
invariably takes on the role of the maker of the message. “Imagination,” 
the nuncius (messenger) flitting between sense and reason, and reason and 
will, often “usurpeth no small authority in itself, besides the duty of the 
message” (3:382).!°4 Moreover, in matters of religion and persuasion 
Bacon portrays the imagination as commanding reason (3:382). Just as 
Hermes, god of travel, easily merges into Hermes Trismegistus, patron 
of alchemical magic, so there is the danger of Bacon’s traveling collector 
transforming himself into a producer of knowledge. The traveler, too, is 
liable to intellectual excess. While many writers lauded the traveler for 
delivering useful knowledge, others warned that the traveler’s represen- 
tation could be misrepresentation; his report, the subjective narrative of 
a misguided or wandering mind.!” Contemporary voyagers and propo- 
nents of voyaging imposed their own fantasies upon the New World, 
seeing it as an edenic, magical paradise.!°° Unsurprisingly, the hero of 
Hall’s-parodic anti-utopian travel narrative The Discovery of a New World 
(1609) sets sail in a ship named “Phantasia,” or “The Fancie.”!°’ The en- 
graving of Mercury on the frontispiece of Hall’s work figures the classical 
deity not merely as god of travel but also as god of mischief—purveyor 
of tall tales and instigator of deceptive ploys. 

Because of the slippage between magic and travel, Bacon devotes great 
efforts to policing the epistemic borders between the messenger and the 
magus, the traveler and the magician, mental pursuit and mental mak- 
ing. Such policing is unavoidable given Bacon’s simultaneous interest in 
cultivating and containing knowing. Bacon’s pursuit/production of 
natural knowledge inevitably discloses the link he would hide: the link 
between the conserving activity of the traveler who collects what already 
is, and the productive desire of the magician who knows by making all 
that is not yet. Bacon tries to distance these figures one from the other; 
yet the traveler invariably serves as precursor to the magician, and the 
magician as herald of new travels. 

Thus, despite Bacon's publicizing of the natural philosopher as a trav- 
eler, not a magician, he neither eliminated cognitive production from his 
natural philosophy nor rejected magical knowledge and its aspirations 
from his program. True, Bacon warned against the delusory productions 
of the Neoplatonic magus and promoted the empirical discovery of the 
traveler, chastising those who “imagine that arts are made by them, not 
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discovered” (R, 120). And he deemed that humans have “no power over 
nature, except that of motion—the power, I say of putting natural 
bodies together or separating them,” the remainder being “done by 
nature working within” (5:506). Yet in his famous entomological alle- 
gory Bacon urges proper/y combining the empirical and Neoplatonic- 
Rationalist components of human knowing: “The Empirics are like ants; 
they gather and consume. The Rationalists are spiders spinning webs out 
of themselves. But the bee combines both functions. It gathers its mate- 
rial from flowers of garden and field, and digests and transforms them by 
a faculty of its own. This is the type of true philosophy” (T, 97).'°? How to 
account for this discrepancy? Arguably, Bacon’s advertising of the natural 

_philosopher as a kind of traveler is meant to apply to the lower, represent- 
able rungs of the natural philosophic pecking order. At the level of repre- 
sentation, there is no emblematic human who personifies a purely pro- 
ductive Neoplatonic or Rationalist cognitive stance in Bacon’s writings. 
Bacon mentions that natural philosophers at higher levels will analyze 
empirical data and experiments in order to construct axioms for the pro- 
duction of useful effects and the direction of new research. Yet he provides 
no tangible guidance for how such construction will proceed (3:165). Ex- 
cept for using the analogy of the bee—a cognitive composite—Bacon 
fails to define the specific activities of the producer. His reluctance to rep- 
resent natural philosophic production, as I argue below, derives from his 
desire to preserve status hierarchy. 


Apian Epistemology 


A member of the Jacobean court who was thoroughly aware of the grow- 
ing importance of technological and scientific advances in London and 
elsewhere, Bacon meditated on the means to combine a myriad of pro- 
ducing and pursuing minds with the interests of the royal common- 
wealth. The regulated traveler, rather than the idiosyncratic magician, 
seemed the best way to go—at least when it came to describing the 
hands-on activities of low-level scientists. Forged in large part under the 
shadow of James I, Bacon’s program, with its ideology of self-distancing, 
constituted a blueprint for the way in which a monarch could harness and 
benefit from new advances in natural philosophy and technology. The 
Lord Chancellor’s effort to advance learning did not take place within the 
pure realm of theoretical speculation. He wanted to establish a produc- 
tive, but also politically viable, program that would honor, yet integrate, 
contemporary sociopolitical institutions and practices that deployed dif- 
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ferent styles of knowing. Most important, Bacon hoped to integrate the 
natural philosophic ideologies of James’s royal court with the empirical- 
artisanal culture of commerce, which he used as an example of productiv- 
ity as well as a model of self-distancing. 

The natural philosophic musings of the Jacobean court derived largely, 
though not exclusively, from the constructivist epistemologies of Neo- 
platonism, Hermeticism, and the artisanal “maker's knowledge tradi- 
tion”—with the added proviso that most, if not all, mental creativity was 
figuratively ascribed to the monarch. James appreciated what we would 
now consider the rational-empirical (as well as mystical) work of English 
and Continental natural philosophers. At times he even speaks of witch- 
craft like an empiricist, warning that “most miracles nowadays prove but 
illusions,” and disdaining those who would “trust wonders.”!!° But inso- 
far as James publicly entertained natural philosophy, more often than not 
it took a magical, cosmological, and theatrical form that complemented 
and complimented royal power and knowledge. James wrote a poem to 
the spectacular “blazing starr” sighted in November and December 
1618, but treated it as an occasion more for spiritual reflection than for 
natural philosophic illumination.'!’ James was partial to the mystical- 
mechanical cosmology of Guillaume de Sallust du Bartas’s hexameral 
poem the Divine Weeks, and he translated the Frenchman’s astronomical- 
religious “Uranie.”'!? Jonson’s masques are rife with allusions to James’s 
“sciential,” magical, and artisanal power. James’s power is the secret to 
“perpetual motion” and is superior to that of rival “alchemists” and 
witches.'!* The elaborate theatrical machinery of these courtly entertain- 
ments was meant to induce “wonder” akin to that aroused by magic, 
rather than reasoned explanation.'!4 James and Prince Henry patronized 
the spectacular mechanical services of Cornelis Drebbel and Salomon de 
Caus. Drebbel, an artisan-magician, was credited with causing a storm 
to rise in Westminster Hall; the invention of a magical lantern and a per- 
petual motion machine (bestowed on James); and the construction of a 
submarine, which he submerged in the Thames before amazed specta- 
tors. Salomon de Caus created elaborate waterworks—such as singing 
mechanical birds—and grottos for gardens for monarchs throughout Eu- 
rope.” James favored the Hermeticist Robert Fludd’s application to re- 
ceive a patent for a method of making steel. Fludd claimed that James 
had an interest in his alchemical work, particularly his hermetic- 
alchemical analysis of a grain of wheat.''® James seems to have taken a 
spectator’s, rather than a speculative, interest in the astronomical lab- 
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oratories of Tycho Brahe at the technologically resplendent Uraniborg, 
which he visited in 1590. James wrote two sonnets praising Brahe’s 
“Commandment” of the planets. Notably, Johannes Kepler dedicated 
Harmonia Mundi, his treatise on cosmological order, to James I in 
1619.!"” There were, of course, courtiers and other individuals known to 
the court who pursued independent, empirical, natural philosophic re- 
search: the “Wizard” earl of Northumberland, Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
Thomas Harriot come to mind. But although Prince Henry was sympa- 
thetic to these endeavors, empirical work was conducted largely outside 
of royal auspices. During this period, the court was more interested in 
spectacular, often magical, effects than in long-term, subdued, empirical 

_ research." Not surprisingly, in dedicating The Advancement of Learning 
to the king in 1605 Bacon thought it appropriate to compare James to 
the magical Hermes Trismegistus. 

If natural philosophy at court veered towards the cognitive con- 
structivism of the Neoplatonic magician and the artisan, the epistemic 
culture of the commercial marketplace, extending over a much wider 
range of the English populace, was more heterogeneous. Suited to the oc- 
cupations of both artisans and traders, the cognitive practices of com- 
merce exhibited a double face: (1) that of the commercial laborer’s arti- 
sanal faith in mental constructivism; and (2) that of the merchant’s 
penchant for temporary cognitive self-distancing, which afforded the 
widest scope for empirical observation, compiling of data, and economic 
success in the marketplace. Considering other issues and eras, Nietzsche 
characterized this self-distancing, world-observing tactic as “slavish.” 
While the “noble human being honors” his own power and possesses a 
“faith” and “pride” that are antithetical to “selflessness,” slave morality 
privileges its own “need to direct [its] view outward instead of back to 
{itself }.”'!9 A dominant social position encourages self-privileging in re- 
lation to others. Those less prominent, however, tend to achieve social 
success by self-demoting and self-distancing. For Nietzsche, this latter is 
a ruse of power that informs the cognitive and affective behavior of social 
subordinates within a hierarchy. This slavish strategy becomes more sig- 
nificant with the growth of market capitalism. The market, perhaps more 
than any other kind of social institution, profits the individual who is 
adept at temporary self-distancing, and benefits the trader who tempo- 
rarily subordinates his immediate interests to attend to the interests of 
his customer.!?° In other words, a burgeoning market economy (espe- 
cially one within a hierarchical state) makes the tactic of affective- 
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cognitive self-distancing socially adaptive, successful, and even—de- 
spite Nietzsche—honorable. 

In the commercial world, the artisanal stance of cognitive constructiv- 
ism and the mercantile stance of self-distancing were interwoven. Bacon, 
however, in appropriating the productive (spiderlike) impetus and self- 
distancing (antlike) tactics of the marketplace, distinguishes them only 
to recombine them anew. He differentiates the two stances to redeploy 
them along a vertical axis. The self-distancing stance he ascribes to so- 
cially servile empirics; he reserves the constructivist mentality for the 
king’s scientific elite, who secretly produce axioms that will benefit the 
royal commonwealth. 

Bacon’s enterprise of combination exemplifies what Jose Antonio Ma- 
ravall characterizes as the “interventionist” workings of European mon- 
archies within the culture of the Baroque. Such interventionism required 
that political elites become more knowledgeable about the subject popu- 
lations whom they hoped to manipulate and more reliant upon “the ac- 
tive incorporation of [the opinions} of those given to obeying or being 
guided.”!?! Bacon evidences interest in social control (see chapter 3) inan 
early letter to Lord Burghley, in which he announces his hope of 
achieving a “place of any reasonable countenance” in order to attain 
“commandment of more wits” than his own (8:109). Moreover, Bacon’s 
mercantilist metaphors and structures, derivable from the monarchical 
state’s economic policies, suggest the degree to which he conceived the 
institutionalization of the new science as conforming to well-entrenched 
political models of social regulation. When seeking consensus, however, 
Bacon embraces low-status mechanical, empirical, and experimental 
work, hitherto viewed by members of the learned elite as too “trouble- 
some to investigate, ignoble to ponder on, repellent to discuss, andyillib- 
eral to practice” (T, 82). 

Bacon's incorporation of the lower strata goes beyond the appropria- 
tion of plebeian assets or profits to involve him in a radical reconfigura- 
tion of elite culture itself. When Bacon comes to theorize his brand of in- 
terventionism in 1620, it appears not in the guise of an elite that simply 
commands, but in the guise of an elite that can mimic and redeploy the 
tactics of obedience that lower social groups use to succeed within a status 
hierarchy. Bacon heralds a mind “content to wait upon nature instead of 
vainly affecting to overrule her” (4:7) and argues that “Nature to be com- 
manded must be obeyed” (4:47). His royalist interventionism requires 
more than that attention be paid to subordinates in order to successfully 
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control them: it involves active imitation of the strategies of subordinates 
in order to reformulate the character of royal power itself. Bacon’s royalist 
reinscription of these self-demoting tactics makes perfect political sense 
in an era that experienced commercial and technological efflorescence 
and thus a new consciousness of the powers of the mind. He saw that the 
monarchy could best legitimate itself not by presenting itself as one 
among many claiming to produce, impose, make, or ordain, but rather 
by presenting itself as the privilegedspectator of God’s truth. To achieve 
mastery, the monarch need only pose as one obedient to this truth. The 
Lord Chancellor believed that the Crown could benefit not only by di- 
recting the activities, and appropriating the fruits, of commercial busi- 
ness and natural philosophy but also by making mercantile strategies of 
self-distancing aspects of monarchical science itself.!?? In short, Baconian 
science possesses a muted subtext that argues (hyperbolically) that the 
monarch must become a merchant in order to remain a monarch. This 
subtext functions within Bacon’s writings despite the fact that his model 
of self-distancing often conflicts with his model of royal mercantilism, 
even at times rendering the royal social control typified by state mercan- 
tilism antiquated as a model for scientific cognition. 

This conflict of models in turn renders Baconian “control of the imagi- 
nary” as a system simultaneously of cultivation and of containment. This 
double gesture helps to solve Bacon’s fundamental political problem: 
how to retain a scope wide enough to afford disparate and interested indi- 
viduals the chance to pursue and produce a vibrant natural philosophic 
program focused on works, and yet eliminate the productive aspects of 
the mind resistant to royal control. Bacon hopes to reveal the keys to sci- 
entific truths and their effects—keys that always and already abide out 
there in experience. Miraculous finds, like the oft-repeated trio of “silk 
worm,” “gunpowder,” and “loadstone,” are the prototypes of Baconian 
science, overshadowing the more synthetic invention of the printing 
press (T, 97). Science’s aim is to follow the earthly “footprints” of the di- 
vine; these alone unveil God’s truth and uphold the role of the divinely 
appointed king. 

We must remember that Bacon was not advising the monarch to adopt 
a distinct commercial consciousness. Arguably, the commercial practice 
of self-distancing may be defined as a “habitus”—that is, the regularities 
of behavior and affect that congeal out of homogenous and repeated 
group experiences.'?? But while the existence of a habitus constitutes the 
social being of a class or group, it does not indicate class consciousness. 
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As long as commercial “education is not clearly institutionalized as a spe- 
cific, autonomous practice” but is only learned informally through “prac- 
tical mastery” and by imitating “other people’s actions,” mercantile prac- 
tice remains relatively unreflexive and unarticulated, thus unavailable as 
a means for achieving concerted group action.!*4 Only nascent descrip- 
tions of self-distancing practices appear in the writings of merchants and 
travelers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. I will examine these 
ina later chapter. Now it is merely important to understand that Bacon’s 
predilection for modeling scientific self-distancing on commercial prac- 
tice contributed to the process by which an implicit practice is recog- 
nized and named. Of course, Bacon did not name this practice. Rather, 
the incipient coming into consciousness—and even into predomi- 
nance—of commercial habits of thought spurred him to model his sci- 
ence not only on the regulatory actions of state mercantilism but also 
upon the increasingly successful epistemic practices of merchants them- 
selves. Through miming and reinscribing these self-distancing behav- 
iors, Bacon, a royal servant, transformed what was a semi-articulated 
practice into a self-conscious program of scientific self-distancing. 

To claim that Bacon formulated a scientific program that demoted 
cognitive production may appear to go against traditional assessments of 
Bacon as the “philosopher of industrial science,” the promoter of scien- 
tific works, the “torturer” of nature, and the proponent of “maker's 
knowledge.”!”° After all, Bacon ties his notions of natural form, law, and 
“active direction” (3:242) to the making of new effects and products. !?° 
Nevertheless, Bacon’s repression of the mental productivity of individu- 
als coheres with his interest in the production of effects. As Bacon himself 
puts it: “Towards the effecting of works, all that man can do is put to- 
gether or put asunder natural bodies. The rest is done by nature warking 
within” (4:47). Bacon assigns most of his natural philosophers the rela- 
tively mechanical task of melding and sundering, but leaves to nature it- 
self—and the scientific elite—the highest understanding of how to cre- 
ate new effects. Bacon thus cultivates the production of new products 
even as he fears the activities of producers that would go against God’s 
and the king’s truth. In truth, the Baconian control of the imaginary ex- 
tends so far as to include Bacon’s own scientific pronouncements, which 
he prefers to describe as the outgrowth of his “Majesty’s times” rather 
than as a “child of [his own] wit” (4:11).'*” Bacon goes to great lengths 
to proclaim that he has not “made” his new methodology of scientific dis- 
covery, but rather that it has somehow “made its way” into his mind. In 
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large measure, Bacon's occultation of his own mental production helps 
him construct a world beyond self which natural philosophers can know 
and which can authorize scientific knowledge. Like the discoverers of 
America, Bacon must invent a world capable of scientific investigation 
before proceeding to discover it.'?* Traveler, not magician, and discov- 
erer, not maker, Bacon disguises, as we shall see in the next chapter, his 
productive natural philosopher behind the mask of the traveling 
trader—whose appropriative pursuits must be channeled and exploited 
by the mercantilist policies of a royal regime. 
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THREE 


Of Monarchs and Merchants 


Mercantilism as Cognitive Social Control 


acon makes scientific disinterestedness structurally contingent 
B upon state regulation of the natural philosophic activities of social 
subordinates as well as the desire of subordinates to achieve social legiti- 
macy through governmental oversight; it is the product of dialogical ten- 
sions that are analogous to the symbiotic relation subsisting between the 
monarch and merchants within the policy and discourse of mercantilism. 
Mercantilist and fiscal rhetoric and thought is central to the bureaucratic 
institutionalization of science throughout Bacon’s natural philosophic 
opus. In Ofthe Interpretation of Nature (1603), for example, he uses a meta- 
phor that denotes the English monarchy’s practice of granting charters to 
define the legal status of commercial traders. Bacon does so to prescribe 
the workings of natural philosophy. Accordingly, natural philosophy is 
“the least part of knowledge passed to man by this so large a charter from 
God,” and “must be subject to that use for which God hath granted it; 
which is the benefit and relief of the state and society of man” (3:22 1— 
22). In this brief passage, Bacon conjoins a deeply held belief with a gov- 
ernmental practice. The belief—a religious one—is that human beings 
have a God-given right to pursue natural knowledge to ameliorate the 
human condition. 


OF MONARCHS AND MERCHANTS 


Knowledge's Charter: Mercantilist Policy 
and Mercantilist Discourse 


The practice of granting charters to merchant and manufacturing com- 
panies derives from Jacobean fiscal policy; its aim was to direct the devel- 
opment of trade and industry in the interests of social order, the prosper- 
ity of the realm, and the customary profit of the monarchy. While God 
gives man authority to know, the Divinity does not provide the social 
framework for organizing, regulating, and thus legitimating the activi- 
ties of a world of knowers. The charter that Bacon envisions is a political 
supplement, a bureaucratic hedge that supports the claim that England, 
vat the turn of the seventeenth century, experienced the replacement of a 
transcendent conception of civil order by more secular ideas of political 
sovereignty.) Bacon’s diction signals that he intermixes his moral- 
theological justifications for cultivating natural philosophy with the ma- 
terial interests of monarchy.” He conceptually depends upon the Crown’s 
established legal and economic instruments to conjoin private profit and 
public order. 

Terminology derived from governmental fiscal policy and mercantile 
activity surfaces repeatedly in Bacon’s scientific works, culminating in 
the New Atlantis, in which a scientific governing body directs the activity 
of the “merchants of light.” “Commerce” best describes the dealings be- 
tween the “mind of man and the nature of things” (4:7). Bacon notes that 
“the opening of the world by navigation and commerce” and the “further 
discovery of knowledge” do “meet in one time and age” (3:221). And sci- 
ence seeks the “endowment of man’s life with new commodities.” This 
Englishman seeks to enhance royal customs with his intention to “in- 
crease and multiply the revenues and possessions of man” (3:233). Using 
the rhetoric of the moneylender, Bacon describes the fifth part of his 
“great instauration” as being “for temporary use only, pending the com- 
pletion of the rest; like interest payable from time to time until the prin- 
cipal is forthcoming” (4:31). He pictures his new method, or art of dis- 
covery, as a kind of “money” that will “purchase” all other scientific 
“commodities” (3:384; 4:408). The Parsceve represents the laborious task 
of collecting empirical data as the pursuit and carriage of merchants’ 
goods, for “one must employ factors and merchants to go everywhere in 
search of them and bring them in” (4:25 1—52). Tropes of taxation appear 
repeatedly in Of the Interpretation of Nature. In the process of invento- 
rying—or making a merchant’s “Kalendar’”—of the sciences, arts, and 
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works of man, Bacon advocates a bookkeeper’s reassessment of all knowl- 
edges “according to the use and tribute which they yield” to human life, 
and, “under those several uses {to} charge and tax what may be reasonably 
exacted or demanded; not guiding ourselves neither by the poverty of ex- 
periences and probations, nor according to the vanity of credulous imagi- 
nations; and then upon those charges and taxations to distinguish . . . in 
several columns, what is extant [and] what is defective and further to be 
provided” (3:233—34). 

Bacon’s fiscal and commercial rhetoric complements his reliance upon 
a mercantilist framework to structure natural philosophy. His new sci- 
ence resembles mercantilist arrangements that permit commercial sub- 
ordinates to pursue private interest, while enabling the monarch to trans- 
mute private interests into public purpose—or at least lend them the 
aura of commonality. Promoting the idea that the advancement of science 
would create obedience to regal authority, Bacon hoped to structure sci- 
ence so that the servile could contribute to the growth of scientific knowl- 
edge, at the same time that the government took steps to curb their “un- 
ruly passions,” to “level” their wits, and to appropriate and properly 
distribute the fruits of their activities. “Learning,” Bacon claims, “doth 
make the minds of men gentle generous, maniable {sc}, and pliant to 
government” (3:273). The Baconian pursuit of nature’s truths, like the 
mercantilist pursuit of commerce, was to be a government-sponsored 
project, requiring a political “place” of “reasonable countenance” which 
“doth bring commandment of more wits than of a man’s own” (8:109; 
11:66), a “thing of very great size, [not to} be executed without great la- 
bour and expense, {and thus} a kind of royal work” (4:251). Speaking of 
natural philosophic enterprise as akin to a large-scale commercial or in- 
dustrial project, Bacon observes that it is “not a way over which only one 
man can pass at a time (as is the case with that of reasoning), but one in 
which the labours and industries of men (especially as regards the collect- 
ing of experience) may with the best effect be first distributed and then 
combined” (4:102). Good natural philosophy comes from organizing the 
collective activities of subordinates under the supervision of the monar- 
chical regime. 

The Lord Chancellor not only imbues his fiscal tropes with philan- 
thropic and self-glorifying intents (8:109). They also serve, figuratively, 
to reconcile individuals’ activities with royal aims—or at least to ensure 
that the government had the means to distill its own benefits from the 
fluid amalgam of private endeavors upon which it relied to sustain itself. 


OF MONARCHS AND MERCHANTS 


As discussed below, Bacon’s representation in the New Atlantis of the 
state’s mercantilist intervention into the family life of productive citizens 
signals both his program’s dependence upon the energies of individuals 
and its use of mercantilist structures to transform private scientific prac- 
tices into disinterested natural philosophy. Baconian disinterestedness is 
a hybrid, bred by crossing the desires of prosperous citizens with the aims 
of the Jacobean state—to the occlusion of the former. 

Clearly, the English monarchy’s policy of cultivating, controlling, and 
culling the industrial and commercial sectors offered Bacon a conceptual 
model for how to utilize and curb private desire within his natural philo- 
sophic program. Simultaneously, however, merchants’ efforts to legiti- 
mize private endeavors by aligning those endeavors with the common- 
weal contributed to the formation of the idea that the monarch was a 
disinterested representative of the public good. This ideological maneu- 
ver in turn provided Bacon with another way of conceiving regal science 
as disinterested. Baconian self-distancing is thus neither transcendental 
nor decontextualized, but discursively and conceptually situated in 
terms of the dynamic, mutually defining socioeconomic relations that 
obtained between the monarchy and its commercial subordinates. A dis- 
cussion of what I mean by mercantilist policy and mercantilist discourse 
must precede my analysis of Bacon’s natural philosophic dependence 
upon mercantilist structures and modes of thought. 


Mercantilist Policy in Transition 


The mercantilist policies of the English monarchy were in large measure 
the precipitate of that long and often vague historical duration com- 
monly known as the transition from feudalism to early modern capital- 
ism. In brief, I argue that early modern mercantilist policies developed 
as governmental strategies to control those facets of commercial culture 
not comprehended within older and more traditional feudal or custom- 
ary protocols. The historian John Merrington claims that “far from being 
immobile, let alone exclusively ‘rural,’ feudalism was the first mode of 
production in history to allow, by its very absence of sovereignty, an au- 
tonomous structural place to urban production and merchant capital.”° 
Merrington’s view provides a fertile field within which to examine the 
ways in which the interpenetration of feudal and nascent capitalist struc- 
tures shaped a mercantilism that mediated between monarchs and mer- 
chants.4 Eric Olin Wright notes that because of the duration and extent of 
the predominance of feudal exploitation, capitalism arose as a “secondary 
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form.”> Medieval towns, though centers of commercial enterprises and 
manufacturing concerns, were “feudal in character.” Guilds governed as 
“collective seigneur[s},” and towns were dependent upon feudal social 
structures for their stability and well-being. Merchants were firmly tied 
to the extant feudal economy. City burghers “adapted themselves {to the} 
existing social structure” from the medieval through the early modern 
period and thrived by responding with “insinuating cunning [and a} fa- 
cility for adaptation” to the requirements of the feudal potentates whom 
they served. Maurice Dobb suggests that merchants had to “clothe a usu- 
rer’s hardness in the vestments of chivalry.”” 

The growing commercial economy, mediated by the class conflicts and 
inefficiencies characteristic of the old feudal order, had corrosive effects 
on feudal economic and social structures. The loosening of feudal bonds, 
the appearance of the independent wage laborer, and the expansion of 
simple commodity production for the market paved the way for the de- 
velopment of more powerful and centralized royal regimes.’ Born in part 
out of the breakdown of feudal political relations at the local level, and 
the expansion of market and contract relationships, the centralized royal 
state shaped and was shaped by commercial activity.? By the turn of the 
seventeenth century, what Joel Hurstfield terms “fiscal feudalism”—the 
generation of royal revenue outside of traditional feuda! relations—had 
hollowed out even the extant feudal rights of the English Crown.!° 

While capitalism helped erode feudalism, it also, Robert Brenner con- 
tends, first appeared within a feudal “landlord shell,” for, as Marx advises, 
modern history is the “urbanisation of the countryside.” !! During the six- 
teenth century, English “agricultural, commercial and industrial inter- 
ests [became] inextricably intertwined.” Landowners devoted them- 
selves to industry, trade, mining, and land improvement. Englishnobles 
took economic advantage of the growth of the English wool trade to en- 
close commons and did not need merchants to show them how to do it.!? 
Bacon well describes the aristocratic contribution to the commercializa- 
tion of the countryside in his characterization of a noble who “had the 
greatest audits of any man in my time.” He was “a great grazier, a great 
sheep-master, a great timber man, a great collier, a great corn-master, a 
great lead-man, and so of iron, and a number of the like points of hus- 
bandry. So as the earth seemed a sea to him, in respect of {his} perpetual 
importation” (6:461). If landowners fueled the growth of commerce at 
the local level, the newly centralized monarchies of the sixteenth and sev- 
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enteenth centuries nourished it at the level of the nation.'3 R.S. Neale 
goes furthest in arguing for the aristocratic character of nascent capital- 
ism, claiming that landowners’ new needs brought about changes in 
property law which alone pioneered English industrial capitalism. 
Hence, “not only was the bourgeoisie not its own product but it really 
was the creature of the aristocracy.” 14 

English mercantilist policy was a regulatory and exploitative response 
to growth in industrial capacity and. trade.'? In his seminal study, Eli 
Heckscher argues that the first object of mercantilist policy “was to make 
the state’s purposes decisive in a uniform economic sphere and to make 
all economic activity subservient to considerations corresponding to the 
requirements of the state.”'° Three interpenetrating aims impelled En- 
glish governmental intervention: its interest in external security,” as 
well as internal security;'* economic protectionism;!? and—most impor- 
tant here—the Crown's interest in encouraging trade and industry in or- 
der to maximize revenues and develop sites for disbursements of favor.”° 
Thus, the great London merchant Sir Thomas Gresham, who served as a 
financial agent to Elizabeth I, designed the joint-stock company in part 
to enhance the revenues of the Crown. Gresham advocated the alliance of 
monarch with merchant, arguing in 1599 that the queen must “use her 
Merchants,” and claiming that “there was touched no man but the mer- 
chant {during King Edward VI’s time] to serve the Prince’s turn.” This 
financier sought to regulate overseas trade and to finance royal debts 
through merchant company loans.?' Following Elizabeth, James I also 
opted for binding a select group of Londoners to the government as “will- 
ing lenders.”?? 

Although restrictive and regulatory, Tudor and Stuart monarchs were 
interested in the well-being of trading monopolies and the growth of in- 
dustrial production, if only to boost their own customs revenue. While 
conflict between English monarchs and tradesmen was ample, princes 
were moved to treat merchants and manufacturers well in order to exploit 
them.”? James’s government under Robert Cecil made systematic at- 
tempts to raise revenues by levying new impositions on merchants.” 
Contemporaries such as Thomas Wilson and Gerard de Malynes wrote 
about the mutual benefit to be derived from royal mercantilist policies. 
Wilson noted that regal statutes and laws were beneficial to merchants 
and the monarch alike,” while the Jacobean economist Malynes ex- 
plained that 
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the maintenance of traffick and Commerce is so pleasant, amiable and ac- 
ceptable unto all Princes and Potentates, that Kings have been, and at this 
daye are, of the Society of Merchants: And many times, not withstanding 
their particular differences and quarrels, they do nevertheless agree in this 
course of Trade, because Riches is the bright star, whose hight Traffick 
takes to direct it self by, whereby Kingdoms and Commonweales do flour- 
ish, Merchants being the means and instruments to performe the same, to 
the glory, illustration, and benefit of their Monarchies and States.”° 


Malynes’s encomium notwithstanding, burgeoning commerce produced 
anxiety as well as opportunity. R. H. Tawney observes: “All Governments 
are agog to capture the new dynamic for their service,” but “all discover 
that its operation is not certain’; the pressing question is how to “manip- 
ulate it without courting the consent and invoking the advice of the 
classes who daily handle the capricious springs of the machine? Those 
classes are themselves a power not to be despised, and, though far from 
homogeneous, can act on occasion as a State within the State.”?’ To coun- 
ter commercial autonomy, royal regimes designed mercantilist policies 
of taxation, chartering, monopoly-granting, and judicial oversight to 
channel and control the conduct of merchants’ business. Michel Foucault 
claims that early modern monarchies sought to encase entrepreneurs 
“within a mental and institutional structure, that of [royal} sovereignty, 
which by its very nature stifled them.” For Foucault, one component of 
regal control appears in the Crown's mercantilist strategy of coordinating 
its tactics of individualizing and totalizing the populace. The state “indi- 
vidualized” in recognizing the agency of individual citizens and “total- 
ized” in regulating and absorbing the activities of citizen agents to bene- 
fit the royal state.?? 

Mercantilist policy was the most prominent strategy for harnessing 
the dynamic commercial forces emerging in England. As the most salient 
governmental instrument for transposing the subjective into social ob- 
jective, mercantilism forged a connection between (what was in the pro- 
cess of being constituted as) legitimate private endeavor and (what was 
in the process of being constituted as) a domain of disinterestedness— 
namely, the public weal under the guidance of monarchy. The result was 
the yoking together of two social outlooks: (1) that of commercial traders 
and manufacturers who acted in their own private interests; and (2) that 
of the monarchy, which sought to nurture, channel, and tax those activi- 
ties in the name of a regime that embodied the public weal. Even if one 
grants the stifling character of royal policy, the Crown’s mercantilist 
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practices generated political apparatus, concepts, and attitudes that be- 
came a part of commercial culture. Importantly, contemporaries cast the 
state's mercantilist and regulatory policies in a mechanistic language 
that underscored their depersonalizing and “objectifying” intent.>° 

Jiirgen Habermas claims that in the early modern period new non- 
normative and non-ethical technological attitudes shifted attention away 
from classical ethico-political theory —which had traditionally focused 
on norms and character developmegnt.*' Surely, the proliferation of 
metaphors of clockwork, mechanism, and automation within political 
discourse enabled contemporaries to objectify the processes of govern- 
ment and helped them describe governmental policies as inducing sub- 
ordinates to act with impartiality and disinterest. Sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century writers began to perceive government through the 
lens of mechanism. More than any other object, the machine captures and 
encodes our notions about, and fears of, the possibility of desireless ac- 
tion. The machine is uncanny because it is the most subjectlike of objects. 
At certain historical conjunctures and in the minds of certain thinkers, 
the machine represents—when viewed as a personified objectification— 
the social ideal of disinterested behavior. It intimates that human activity 
can be regularized within time and across space. For Bacon, the machine 
offered up a model of cognitive standardization even as he relocated natu- 
ral philosophy—from the patronized, ordered, and fashionable landscape 
envisioned in the Jacobean court masque—into the confusing, contin- 
gent, and variegated, empirical terrain beyond it. 

By the sixteenth century, writings appeared that viewed technical 
knowledge as vital to monarchs, although Jacques Besson, in his Theatre 
Des Instruments Mathematiques & Mechaniques, lamented that most kings 
were still amateurs in the art of mechanics.*? Salomon de Caus, a some- 
time servant of the Jacobean court, argued that in order to avoid being 
duped by engineers, monarchs need have some technical facility.** King 
James thought that the ruler had to “know all crafts: For except ye know 
every one, how can yee controll every one, which is your proper office.”*4 
Not surprisingly, Robert Fludd dedicated his mechanical and “pneu- 
matic” history to James in 1617.*? In the thirteenth century, the trans- 
mission to Europe of a body of knowledge about water clocks and clock- 
work, derived from the ancient works of Ctesbius, Philo of Byzantium, 
Hero of Alexandria, and Pseudo-Archimedes, ignited aristocratic inter- 
est in the science of “pneumatics,” the art of moving figures by means of 
water or air.’ But the heyday of large-scale automata came in the six- 
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teenth and seventeenth centuries with the magnificent waterwork gar- 
dens and grottos of European monarchs and nobles, including the Villa 
d'Este at Tivoli, the duke of Florence’s fabulous Pratolino, and Henry IV’s 
gardens at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. The Jacobean court made use of the 
pneumatic services of Salomon de Caus and Constantino de Servi in de- 
signing their gardens.*” Edmund Gunter produced an entire treatise con- 
cerning the workings of the “dials” (clockwork) in James’s White-Hall 
Garden.** The machinery that moved the scenery of the Jacobean masque 
shared with clocks and garden automata the capacity to animate the in- 
animate invisibly. In fact, several masques play upon the relationship be- 
tween masquers and automata. Like clocks and automata, stage mecha- 
nism paid tribute to the self-originating rule of the monarch.*? 

In early modern Europe, the mechanical clock, allegorized as the em- 
blem of just measure, temperance, and restraint, and admired as a self- 
moving machine, became an important symbol of personal and political 
authority.“° By the seventeenth century, writers commonly associated 
princes with self-moved movers and clocks. Antonio de Guevera’s Diall 
of Princes (1557) warns the monarch that “it lytle avayleth to keape the 
dyalles well, and to see thy subjectes, dissolutely without anye order, to 
range in routes, and dayly ryase debate and contention, amonge them- 
selves.”4! John Webster versifies that “the lives of princes shold like dyals 
move,” which “make the times by them go right or wrong.”*? In league 
with these sentiments, Gerhard Dohrn—van Rossum has argued that 
monarchs played a major role in the public installation of clocks.43 The 
English king Edward III had a large clock placed in a tower in Windsor 
castle in 1352, and between 1366 and 1370 had three others installed 
elsewhere. The traveler Thomas Platter described a clock installed at 
Hampton Court in 1599. Queen Elizabeth and James I both hed their 
own clockmakers, Bartholomew Newsam and David Ramsey, respec- 
tively; and both spent large sums on clocks. In a pageant honoring James 
in 1620, one chariot was “painted full with houre-glasses and sundialls; 
the fore-wheeles were two gloves, and the under wheeles were like two 
church-dialls.”44 

Clocks enabled contemporaries to objectify the concept of governance. 
But further, sixteenth-century writers began to view the art of mechanics 
as a component and analogue of a technologically based political science. 
In 1588 the Italian machinist Agostino Ramelli, in the employ of Henry 
ITI of France, came near to making such a claim. For him the science of 
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machinery is a “supreme science {that] also brings unlimited benefits to 
the public good of cities, both in measuring the length of time for trading 
and in solving various problems of the universe. Is it not the mainstay 
and right arm of the army in maintaining civil government, the power, 
property, substance, and glorious fortunes of every sublime empire and 
powerful kingdom?”* The Venetian republican Trajano Boccalini analo- 
gized the making of machines to the making of governments in his re- 
mark that the Germans were “excellent Artificers, no less of Common- 
wealths, than of Clocks and Watches.”46 In his satirical New-Found 
Politicke, he catalogued a “ware-house-full” of political instruments—in- 
cluding spectacles; compasses; “leather-cases full of [surveyors’} Mathe- 
maticall Instruments”; surgical “Iron-tooles”; and a “Sailing-Card”—all 
designed to correct the moral failings of courtiers and politicians.*” 
Boccalini’s republican notion of political correction by mechanical 
means reappears in political rhetoric in the form of robotic metaphors 
that intimate that preprogrammed subordinates can carry out royal di- 
rectives—with no error, distortion, or idiosyncrasy. Maurice Klaus has 
studied the particular appeal that “turning’—working at the lathe— 
had for European monarchs, arguing that the “programmed” nature of 
these machines served as a “model of hierarchical order” and of regulatory 
success.** Daniel Sennert would compare the monarch to another kind of 
programmer, the clockmaker, for “a King or some Potentate operates in 
far distant places as if he were present, by power derived from himself,” 
much as “Clocks, and Engines wherein many Wheels are orderly moved 
in the absence of the Workman, yet by a vertue imprinted upon.them by 
the first direction of the Artist.”4? Figural “jacks” that struck the hour 
graced many of England’s churches, including London’s St. Dunstan’s on 
Fleet Street.°° Shakespeare portrayed at least two unsuccessful monarchs 
as will-less, programmed automata, or “Jack{s} of the clock.”*! 
Mechanistic ideas and metaphors penetrate mercantile discourse in 
many ways. In England, the writings of Gerard de Malynes and Bacon 
make salient examples. Malynes offers a mercantilist account of how the 
monarch transmutes private into public interest in one of his economic 
treatises. He represents the monarch’s regulation of private pursuits, in 
order to yield public good, as clockwork, so that “one thing driveth or 
enforceth another, like as in a clock where there be many wheels, the first 
wheele being stirred, driveth the next, and that the third, and so foorth, 
till the last . . . moveth the instrument that strikes the clocke.”** Malynes 
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also represents the monarch’s control over the rate of international ex- 
change as a “rudder”: guided by a king, it redirects the ship of state— 
now veering due to the inordinate influence of private interest—into the 
haven of public weal.”? 

Bacon’s natural philosophic interest in the mechanical arts has been 
well documented.*4 Less thoroughly considered has been his use of mech- 
anistic tropes in the political arena, for example, in ensuring the disinter- 
ested character of government ministers. In 1619 Bacon argued that for 
the sake of expediency the Lord Treasurer alone, rather than a commis- 
sion, should be set up to review the condition of the king’s revenues and 
finances (14:86). Hoping to remedy one drawback of his plan—the possi- 
bility of official corruption or personal bias—he proposed that, “whereas 
that which is to be feared in an officer more than in a Commission is cor- 
ruption, serving his own ends,” nonetheless “we shall be able to set the 
clock and to make more perfect instructions for a Lord Treasurer and an 
Exchequer, as well for guiding them as for refraining them, than ever 
were heretofore” (14:86, 88). 

The technological notions and images that inform Bacon’s policy 
statements parallel the politic machine tropes that he introduces into his 
natural philosophy. The politically depersonalizing power of mechanical 
guidance finds its echo in his natural philosophic program, of which he 
has “provided the machine” (4:12). Natural philosophic “business” is to 
“be done as if by machinery,” for the mind cannot “be from the very out- 
set . . . left to take its own course, but [must be} guided at every step” 
(4:40); the “human intellect left to its own course is not to be trusted” 
(4:17). In the essay “Thoughts and Conclusions,” Bacon characterizes his 
method as an “artificial discipline” (T, 88). But no matter how he de- 
scribes it, he measures its success by “how little it leaves to the judgment 
of men” (R, 119). Ina letter to James, Bacon expresses his hopes that the 
king will aid him “in setting men to work for the collection of a natural 
and experimental history” (14:130), much as he hoped to mechanically 
“set the clock” for the Lord Treasurer to regulate his assessment of James’s 
financial affairs. The Lord Chancellor depicts those he hopes to set to nat- 
ural philosophic work as traveling merchants and digging “pioneers,” 
perhaps because both of these commercial activities had already been 
subject to methodization, mechanization, and standardization. Mining 
had come under the guiding eye of Agricola, while Hakluyt, Albert 
Meier, Jerome Turler, Thomas Palmer, and Bacon—not to mention the 
Venetian state—had already set up protocols for what and how the trav- 
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eler was to observe and record for the benefit, above all, of his native coun- 
try.” In Bacon's philosophy, regulatory mercantilism meets up with reg- 
ulatory mechanism. 


Mercantilist Discourse: The Merchant as Royal Creature, 
or the Merchant for Himself 


Mercantilist policy as a regulatory instrument does not exhaust the 
meaning of mercantilism; I use the wetd as well to denote a generalized 
discourse on the role of the merchant and commerce within the common- 
wealth. In this guise, mercantilism helped to legitimate the private in- 
terests of merchants and monarchical disinterestedness. Here I employ 
the phrase mercantilist discourse to describe that writing which promotes a 
consensual, rather than a regulatory, form of disinterestedness and hence 
runs athwart the regulatory impulses within James I’s regime. Mercan- 
tilist discourse was made up of contentious debates over, and defenses of, 
the value of merchants and commerce in the polity.°° While those who 
attacked the role of the merchant separated the merchant’s private inter- 
est from the public good, defenders of merchants legitimated private in- 
terests by aligning them with the public weal. These public debates, in 
defining private mercantile activity in terms of public good and vice 
versa, helped to project the attribute of disinterestedness onto social 
reality. 

The legitimation of private interests through their alignment with the 
state, and the state’s own reconstitution as a site of disinterestedness— 
and thus suitable agent of social incorporation—provided a cultural 
mechanism for reconciling, sometimes collapsing, individual interest 
into public weal and thus forging a significant notion of disinterest- 
edness.’ The dual components of mercantilism—that pertaining to the 
monarch and that pertaining to the merchant—were in fact conceptually 
and rhetorically interdependent. Jacobean policy construed the existence 
and significance of diverse private and commercial interests as justifica- 
tion for the Crown’s existence. The monarchy was to coordinate diverse 
and often competing and antagonistic private aims in the disinterested 
interest of the public weal. Mercantilist policy enabled the Jacobean 
monarchy, in proto-Hobbesian fashion, to define and manage private in- 
terest in order to legitimate itself. Yet, in making commercial activity 
the object of royal concern, mercantilist policy contributed to the self- 
definition and self-consciousness of the merchant. Not surprisingly, mer- 
chants and traders reworked mercantilist rhetoric for their own purposes. 
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They construed the public domain as a back-formation, as a projection of 
their need for a terrain of public interest to which they could align their 
private interests, and thereby legitimate them. In other words, mer- 
chants discursively nurtured the public domain so that it could serve as 
nursemaid to fledgling notions about the value of private interest. 

Mercantilist discourse was as much a product of the monarch as it was 
of the merchant. The discourse of mercantilism was crucial to the com- 
mercial trader's quest for social legitimation, but it was also central to the 
Crown’s efforts to renew and re-authorize itself in light of the senescence 
of feudal relations. The business of ruling was now to involve not only 
oversight of conventional feudal relations subsisting between monarch 
and subject, but also the control of business. Governments were now 
charged with the task of innovation to accommodate, negotiate, and ma- 
nipulate those enterprising interests that did not fall neatly under earlier 
traditions of rule. In brief, the major challenge facing centralized monar- 
chies with the breakdown of feudal protocols was how to order the rela- 
tion between individuals and polity; how to coordinate the increasingly 
visible individualized interests with the public weal.’8 The Crown at- 
tained a new kind of social legitimacy as the “other” of private interest. 
In short, while the monarchy needed to prove itself through its capacity 
to recognize, nourish, and incorporate commercial endeavor, the mer- 
chants needed to prove themselves worthy through their capacity to be 
so incorporated. One proviso: disinterestedness in this context involves 
the isolating and defining of private endeavors in order to strip from them 
those intents that the sociopolitical elite thought detrimental to the pub- 
lic weal. This process was fluid, since the circumstances that determined 
which elite private interests were consonant with the public weal al- 
ways fluctuated. ` 

R. S. Neale’s presumption that the commercial classes were the “crea- 
tures of the aristocracy” may not appear as an exceptional claim for a 
society based on status hierarchy and degree, a society that expected sub- 
ordinates to defer to their superiors.°? However, the nature of the relation 
between merchant and monarch was of an order altogether different from 
that which persisted among feudal landholders. First, because com- 
mercial subservience was not the outgrowth of long-standing, land- 
dependent, feudal relations of loyalty and service between lord and re- 
tainer, commercial activity exhibited few pretensions to naturalness. The 
service of the merchant wasa relatively temporary one rendered on condi- 
tion of payment. Further, unlike feudal “knight service,” which resolved 
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personal interest into the “natural” concomitants of social degree, place, 
and duteous action, contemporaries commonly perceived the denatural- 
ized service of the merchant as self-interested service. The merchant be- 
comes a royal creature not through anatural bond between merchant and 
monarch, but rather by means of the Crown’s efforts to create the mer- 
chant as royal creature. 

One way to coordinate private with royal interests was to represent the 
monarch as the disinterested represeritative of the public weal, while 
casting aspersions upon the unregulated pursuit of private interests. This 
idea of the monarch’s disinterestedness, however, was not—as in former 
times—moot or merely presumed, but was now concertedly constructed. 
Of course, political writers from the ancients to the early moderns had 
always underscored the problem of monarchs swayed by their passions; 
hence, one anonymous writer in 1584 discusses the need for law to coun- 
teract the actions of a monarch so swayed, for the law treats all “without 
favour or affection: whereas if the word of a Prince were a lawe, [he] 
needes bee possessed with those passions, and inclinations of favour or 
disfavour that other men be: and sometimes decline from the constant 
and unremoveable levell of indifferencie.”® But now contemporaries saw 
monarchs possessing, in addition to natural passions, significant private 
interests, just like merchants and other agents within the increasingly 
commercialized polities of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Such 
writers as Charles Merbury, Thomas Scot, and John Barclay make refer- 
ence to the king’s private interests, a concept somewhat different from the 
idea that a king may be ruled by inordinate passions.®! Exemplary is 
Merbury’s argument of 1581 that the dynastic monarch’s interest in pos- 
terity checks his private interests. Lacking posterity, however, the prince 
will pursue private interests: “Princes (I meane such as are elected) when 
they see that they can not leave their estates unto their Children, they 
seek by sale, or by gifte to make the best commoditie of them during their 
own lives.”6? 

In opposition to such claims about the checked or unchecked private 
interests of monarchs, Bacon argues that the monarch’s position at the top 
of the social order makes him disinterested or indifferent: “Princes upon 
a far other reason are best interpreted by their natures, and private per- 
sons by their ends; for princes being at the top of human desires, they 
have for the most part no particular ends whereto they aspire” (3:459). 
Moreover, Bacon claims that self-regard is more acceptable in a monarch 
because “their good and evil is at the peril of the public fortune.” In con- 
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trast, it is “a desperate evil in . . . a citizen,” for the latter may turn state 
affairs “to his own ends,” and away from those of the state (6:432). Direct- 
ing attention to the crookedness of the use of public aims to further indi- 
vidual interests, Bacon constructs a moralistic frame that narrows the 
larger dimensions of his political and scientific thought. The sociopoliti- 
cal dilemmas of the era revolve not merely around issues of corruption but 
around the growing importance, visibility, and discreteness of individual 
and sectarian interests across the social spectrum—interests no longer 
subsumable under traditional social bonds. 

During James’s reign, the political conflicts and reconciliations 
among newly discrete interests played themselves out not in the rhetoric 
of commerce but rather in the common law language of property rights. 
Parliament debated issues of commercial relevance, such as free trade ver- 
sus governmental monopolies and patents; the property rights of the sub- 
ject versus royal impositions on imports; the common law right to work 
versus the prerogative rights of the Crown to regulate; relief from the an- 
tiquated feudal incumbrances of wardship and purveyance versus the 
Crown’s interest in achieving a steady income; and the landholder’s inter- 
est in enclosing versus the government’s interest in social stability. Con- 
ceiving these issues in terms of a feudally derived common law, debaters 
intoned their thoughts in a vocabulary reminiscent of that concerning 
property rights in land. Exemplary in this respect was the parliamentary 
debate of 1610 over Bate’s Case. Targeting whether or not the monarch 
had the right to levy impositions on merchants’ goods without the prior 
consent of Parliament, the debate shows clearly that traditional landed 
concerns still rhetorically frame the conflicts between monarch and Par- 
liament over issues of trade and property.®* During the debate, the most 
eloquent defense of merchant’s rights came from Richard Marsin. His 
words suggest that although this was a mercantile dispute, his audience 
should view the conflict through common law conceptions of the balance 
between the king’s and the subject’s rights with regard to landed prop- 
erty. Rich metonymies convey the extent to which the Parliament’s grasp 
of commercial property was still deeply embedded in older feudal and 
agrarian conceptions: “The merchant’s liberty and richness is upon the 
sea. He hath as good right to plowe the sea as the plowman hathe to plowe 
the land.”® Sir Edward Coke championed the English common law 
against the encroaching claims of James’s prerogative when he opposed 
the king’s granting of trade monopolies (in the Tailors of Ipswich Case). 
But Coke mounted his defense not in the name of capitalist entrepreneur- 
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ship but in that of a more traditionally articulated, common law right to 
work; for “the common law abhors all monopolies, which prohibit any 
from working in any lawful trade [and is against the} liberty of the 
subject.” 

Rather than considering trade-related issues as autonomous issues in 
their own right, contemporary politicians often viewed trade as an arena 
in which conflicts between Parliament and the Crown—over the royal 
subsidy, the burden of feudal incumbfances, and the extent of the king’s 
prerogative versus the subject’s right to property—could be mediated. 
Bacon was loyal to both king and Parliament. He believed that the 


King’s Sovereignty and the Liberty of Parliament are as the two elements 
and principles of this estate; which, though the one be more active [and} 
the other more passive, yet they do not cross or destroy the one the other, 
but they strengthen and maintain the one the other. Take away liberty of 
Parliament, the griefs of the subject will bleed inwards: sharp and eager 
humours will not evaporate, and then they must exulcerate, and so may 
endanger the sovereignty itself. On the other side, ifthe King’s sovereignty 
receive diminution or any degree of contempt with us that are born under 
an hereditary monarchy . . . it must follow that we shall be a meteor or corpus 
imperfect mistum; which kind of bodies come speedily to confusion and dis- 
solution. (11:177) 


But when push came to shove, Bacon pragmatically sided with the 
Crown. During the first dozen years of James’s reign, Robert Cecil and 
Bacon, serving as intercessors between the king and his Parliament of 
landholders, tried to use trade, colonial venturing, and other commercial 
issues to defuse and resolve conflicts between king and Parliament. 
Bacon, for example, in advising James to call a Parliament in 1613, urged 
the king to deflect the assembly away from the topic of the prerogative 
and parliamentary subsidies and towards commercial affairs and the En- 
glish settlement, or “plantation,” in Ireland (11:372).°’ Robert Cecil was 
perhaps the initiator of this diversionary tactic when in 1608, as architect 
of the Crown's fiscal policies, he added a new imposition on merchant's 
goods without the consent of Parliament in order to help the Crown with 
its revenue shortfalls. Although Cecil’s action fueled parliamentary ran- 
cor in 1610, later officials utilized mercantilist tactics to circumvent the 
deadlock subsisting between the Crown and Parliament. This should not 
surprise us, since between 1603 and 1620—21, the Crown's revenues from 
rents fell by one quarter, while customs revenues at the ports “more 
than doubled.” 
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To find less tradition-bound assessments of the social role of commerce 
and the value of private interest, one needs to look beyond Parliamentary 
politics and its legal wrangles to the discursive representation of the mer- 
chant in economic treatises and governmental policy memoranda. 
Within such writings—which revamp the public image of the merchant, 
as wellas the latter’s relation to the commonwealth—the major sociocul- 
tural work of recognizing and revaluing the social role of private entre- 
preneurial interest took place. Ever since R. H. Tawney’s seminal essay on 
commerce’s role in the rise of the gentry, the success or failure of the feu- 
dal hierarchy’s incorporation of commercial practices and the existence or 
nonexistence of a “bourgeois” consciousness in the early modern period 
have been topics of scholarly debate.©? The question here is not whether 
Elizabethan and Jacobean traders attained consciousness of their “class” 
interests. What is important is how contemporary writers reconceived 
the merchant in order to use that figure to embody the new positive value 
accorded to the idea of private interest. This representational shift oc- 
curred when individual merchants began to align themselves with the 
mercantilist aims of a royal state that simultaneously sought to cultivate 
and contain them. 

Recent scholars have shown how the explosion of writing by mer- 
chants, pamphleteers, and government officials during the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries helped to fabricate a new positive identity for 
private commercial interests, most often figured in the person of the mer- 
chant.’° During this period—long before Adam Smith—the merchant 
underwent a moral facelift, evolving from the conniving personification 
of selfish private interest to the promoter of public good. Disparagement 
of merchants and merchandising has a long history, with classical roots 
in the writings of Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, and an early Ghristian 
foundation in the work of the Fathers of the Church and university scho- 
lastics such as Peter Lombard. Writers villainized the pursuit of profit for 
its fostering of selfishness, inequity, and deceit. Aristotle exemplifies an- 
cient attitudes in downgrading the “life of mechanics or tradesmen, for 
such a life is ignoble and inimical to virtue.””! Church fathers and scho- 
lastic doctors were “inclined to regard not only the merchant but trade 
itself as sinful.”’* Sebastian Brant’s late medieval compendium of vice, 
the Ship of Fools (1494), castigates those who seek riches, accusing mer- 
chants of “false disceytfulness.”’? 

Condemnations of merchants and trade continued well into the early 
modern period. In 1524 Juan Luis Vives characterized the Devil as “that 
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subtyll and crafty merchaunt.”’* Cornelius Agrippa, in his condemnation 
of merchants, reminds his readers that Plato barred merchants from his 
commonwealth and that Augustine, Chrysostom, and others forbade all 
“true Christians” to be merchants, since merchandising is “a very greedy 
goulfe of manifest spoyle, never content with ynough, but always very 
miserable for the desire to gette,” and is steeped in deception.’> Fueled 
by economic concerns, sermonizers and writers—including Hugh Lati- 
mer, Thomas Lever, Thomas Becon,¢and Thomas Wilson—gave the 
centuries-old attack on merchants a new lease on life.’ In his treatise on 
usury, Wilson names one interlocutor “Gromelgayner, the wrong mer- 
chant or evil occupier,” and has him spout self-serving cliches.” Even 
Francis Bacon discourages the use of merchants as “undertakers” in colo- 
nial plantations, “for they look ever to the present gain” (6:459). 

King James was often unsympathetic to the interests of merchants. As 
king of Scotland, James chastised those “merchants [who] thinke the 
whole common-weale ordeined for making them up; and accounting it 
their lawfull gaine and trade to enrich themselves upon the losse of all the 
rest of the people.”’® Later, after ascending the English throne, he antago- 
nized some of the large merchant companies by granting a patent under 
the great seal of Scotland to James Cunningham, permitting Cunning- 
ham to trade in areas heretofore reserved for the East India, Levant, and 
Russia Companies.’”? In 1614 James disbanded the old Merchant Adven- 
turers Company to set up—with disastrous results—a new company un- 
der his own supervision. And Chief Baron Thomas Fleming, who decided 
for the Crown on the issue of the Crown's right to raise “impositions” on 
merchant’s property (in Bate’s Case), peppered his remarks with the claim 
that merchants were indifferent to the public weal: “It is well known, 
that the end of every private merchant is not the common good, but his 
particular profit, which is the only means which induceth him to trade 
and traffick.”®° 

Sixteenth-century England had already witnessed a (somewhat con- 
ceptually ambiguous) softening of negative attitudes towards trade and 
private entrepreneurship. In The Blazon of Gentrie, John Ferne begins by 
denigrating the trader, only to herald him later in the same treatise.*! 
Nonetheless, the trend from the late sixteenth to the late seventeenth 
centuries was towards the view that the substance of public interest lay 
in the preservation of private (including commercial) property.*? Mer- 
chants and their supporters began to laud the trader and the honor of 
trade. In 1601, John Wheeler, a member and defender of the Merchant 
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Adventurers Company, defends trade as an occupation, claiming that 
“Merchandise {is} not to be despised [by] men of judgement, but to the 
contrarie [it is an} estate honorable, & may bee exercised not only of those 
of the third estate (as we terme them) but also by the Nobles, and chiefest 
men of this Realme with commendable profite, and without anie deroga- 
tion of their Nobilities, high Degrees, & conditions.”® In the same year, 
Bacon, reporting upon the outcome of committee work to a general ses- 
sion of Parliament, spoke of the merchant as “the stomach of this realm, 
{which} if it quail or fall into a consumption, the State cannot choose but 
shortly be sick of that disease” (10:34). Later in the century, Nicholas 
Breton described trade as a “noble profession” and the merchant as a “roy- 
all fellow,” for “who upholds the state of a Citie? or the Honour of a state 
under the King, but the Merchant? Who beautifieth a court with Jew- 
els. . . . but the travell of a merchant?”*4 

But contemporary encomiums to traders involved more than praise for 
the isolated dignity of the merchant and his commerce. Merchants’ social 
legitimacy depended heavily on their ability to align themselves with a 
larger, public interest embodied in the monarchical state. Certain eco- 
nomic writers, including Thomas Wilson, Gerard de Malynes, and John 
Browne, presumed the social ideal of the public weal and then pro- 
claimed the contribution of merchants to that common interest. Gerard 
de Malynes links economic prosperity to the idea of the “general good” 
by observing that the increase of commerce would create more employ- 
ment and customs revenues, all of which tend “to the general good of her 
Majesty, the whole realm, and every inhabitant thereof.”® Often, writers 
minted an ideal of the public weal in order to demonstrate merchants’ 
contributions to it. In his Discourse of the Commonweal (1549), Thomas 
Smith uses a syllogistic analysis of the interrelation between priyate ac- 
tion and public good which adumbrates eighteenth-century contentions 
that the pursuit of private interest preserves the public good. He does not 
describe the content or character of public good, or its distinctiveness 
from private gain; for him, public good is merely the aggregate of indi- 
vidual goods: “Everie man is a member of the common weale, and that 
that is proffitable to one maie be proffitable to another, yf he would exer- 
cise the same feat. Therefore that [which] is proffitable to one, and so to 
another, maie be proffitable to all, and so to the common wealth.”®¢ John 
Wheeler envisions the common good as equivalent to the good life, and 
defends merchants as the maintainers thereof, for “without Merchandise, 
no ease or commodious living continueth long in anie state or common- 
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wealth.”*’ Nicholas Breton’s public weal is privately supported by mer- 
chants: “What Colledges: what hospitals? What alms-houses have they 
builded. . . . what cities have they enlarged and what Countries have they 
enriched?”S8 For Thomas Gainsford, the merchant is a “worthy common- 
wealths man, for how ever private commoditie may transport him be- 
yond his owne bounds: yet the publicke good many wayes” he augments 
“by mutuall commerce, forren trading, exploration of countries, knowl- 
edges of languages, encrease of navigation, instruction and mustering of 
seamen, diversity of intelligences, and prevention of foreen treasons.”®? 
By 1622 commerce’s value to the public weal was so well understood 
that Malynes proclaimed merchandising a royal art, the “praeheminent 
studie of Princes.”°® Malynes’s arch-rival, the economist Edward Missel- 
den, rhetorically asked “what hath more relation to matter of State, then 
Commerce or Merchants. For, when Trade flourisheth the King’s revenue 
is augmented, Lands and Rents improved, Navigation encrased, the poor 
employed.”?! Subsequently, Misselden pressed further to conflate mer- 
chants’ interests with those of the public weal: “Is it not lawful for Mer- 
chants to seek their Privatum Comodium in the exercise of their calling? Is 
not gaine the end of trade? Is not the publique involved in the private and 
the private in the publique? What else makes a Common-wealth, but the 
private wealth, if I may so say, of the members thereof in the exercise of 
Commerce amongst themselves, and with forraine nations?”?? 
Misselden’s contention hearkens back to Thomas Smith’s earlier view 
that the common good is nothing more than the summing up of individ- 
ual goods. However, Misselden’s language is more vivid than Smith’s, 
granting more solidity and autonomy to his two major terms. Where 
Smith talks interchangeably of that which is “profittable to one,” “to an- 
other,” “to all,” and “to the common wealth,” Misselden confidently dis- 
tinguishes between the public and the private even as he gestures towards 
collapsing the two notions. What differentiates Misselden’s maneuver 
from Smith’s is decades of discourse that lent specific content to the ideas 
of public and private within economic discourse. This discourse, slowly 
accreted, generated the conceptual solidity of the notions of public and 
private, concepts that enabled merchants, monarchs, and public officials 
to work out the relation between the state and enterprising subordinates. 
Misselden’s collapsing of private interest into public weal exemplifies 
one logical extreme of the mercantilist notion of a disinterested public 
interest. This is a notion that takes impetus from merchants who seek to 
legitimate their entrepreneurial interests. They accomplish this first by 
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constituting a domain of common interest or public disinterestedness 
that transcends the personal aims of any one individual. Second, they le- 
gitimate their own private interests by aligning them with that domain. 
When William Scott proclaims that “every private man is a servant to 
the Common Wealth,” and when Henry Robinson contends that “Mer- 
chandise is the grand columne and foundation of this Kingdomes wealth 
and safetie,” each writer posits a disinterested realm of common interest 
to buttress his privileging of private interest by aligning the latter with 
the former.” By a converse maneuver, the Jacobean government sought 
to legitimate its own governance in the age of commercial relations. 


The Mercantilist Reconfiguration of Monarchy 


Dependent upon the Crown, the commercial classes were amenable to 
the monarchy; at the same time, the monarchy’s increasing dependence 
upon commerce set in motion its own internal process of self-revision. 
The Crown’s relation to its merchants bears upon the monarch’s sense of 
what it means to govern and whom it governs. Changing attitudes about 
the relation among monarch, merchant, and commonwealth contributed 
to the reconception of the nature of monarchical rule in postfeudal En- 
gland. The monarchy found good reason to acknowledge the sociopoliti- 
cal existence of specific status-group, occupational, and personal interests 
that feudal instruments did not comprehend. It found itself in need of a 
language for conceptualizing private interests; of an apparatus for profit- 
ing from the interests of persons whose social significance it now ac- 
knowledged; and of an altered system of royal representation in lieu of its 
new mode of conceptualizing private interests. If the merchant con- 
structed public interest and commerce’s relation to it so as to legitimate 
private endeavor, the monarchy’s new construal of private interest served 
to defend and redefine the Crown. 

Marx asserts that a class is only truly a class when it can represent itself 
to itself; this does not mean, however, that a dominant group could not 
represent a subordinate one—indeed, a social group may achieve a sense 
of its own representativeness and attain social self-consciousness through 
the offices of the dominant.’ Spokesmen for the royal regime contrib- 
uted to the construction of the discrete identity of merchants, largely as 
a means to better coordinate their private endeavors with the aims of the 
monarchy. Thus, mercantilism exemplifies Raymond Williams’s notion 
that when new cultural practices emerge, social elites respond conserva- 
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tively, with an “attempt to incorporate them, just because they are part-— 
and yet not a defined part—of effective contemporary practice.” 

Early-seventeenth-century writers and government officials were 
aware of the dependence of the monarch, and of the well-being of the 
land, upon revenues generated by commercial sectors. Hence the cultiva- 
tion of commerce was of concern to commoners, kings, and counselors 
alike. The pamphleteer Thomas Gainsford contended that the “admira- 
ble composition of Commonwealths, and extraordinary glorie of King- 
domes {consists} in sedation of troubles, and in the enriching of private 
men.” In his 1603 speech to Parliament, James I proclaimed that he al- 
ways “kept Peace and amitie withall,” and because of this “Townes flour- 
ish, the Merchants become rich, the Trade doeth increase, and the people 
of all sorts of the land enjoy free libertie to exersise themselves in their 
severall vocations without perill or disturbance.’°° The Jacobean legal 
theorist William Fulbecke recommended “everie Prince to have speciall 
care and regarde of mainteining merchandize, because by that meane, 
not onelie thinges profitable are brought into the kingdome, but manie 
thinges are carried out to be sold, and exchanged for publike good: and 
manie sodain chaunces do arise, wherein no small daungers, are put aside 
by their meanes.”?’ Sir Walter Raleigh, in advising James I on his policies 
towards the fishing industry, declared that his plan would not only 
“bring . . . to your Majesty’s coffers within the space of two or three years 
near two millions of pounds {but would] increase your Revenues many 
thousands yearly,” revenues which “will grow by advancement of all kind 
of merchandizing to the uttermost.”?* And Misselden, in a treatise dedi- 
cated to Prince Charles, presupposed the interdependence of monarchy 
and merchandising in claiming that “His Majesty hath carried a quick 
Eie, over the Commerce of this Kingdome: because it hath relation both 
to the Revenue of the Crowne and the Common-wealth of all His King- 
domes, {for} surely matters of state and of Trade, are involved and wrapt 
up together.””? 

This dependence of monarch upon merchant only heightened what 
Stephen Collins sees as James I’s intent to create “order from diversity,” 
to ensure that “private behavior {be} directed toward the public good.”!° 
On various occasions the king protested his impartiality as well as the 
inherently public character of monarchy. Jenny Wormald observes that 
James, as Scotland’s monarch, “asserted his intention to be a ‘universal 
king,’ above faction.” And Robert Cecil was later to complain that “it far- 
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eth not with me now as it did in the Queen’s time, {for then} she heard 
but few, and of them I may say myself the chief,” but “the King heareth 
many, yea of all kinds.”'°! In a speech before the Star Chamber, James 
pledged in “matters of Justice to give every man his owne, to be blinde 
without eyes of partialitie.”!°? The king hoped that his readers would find 
Basilikon Doron a “just and impartiall counsellor” to his son Henry. In 
paraphrasing the apostle St. John, James claimed that while others “have 
medled with the interpretation of this Booke, pressing with preoccupied 
opinions, onely to wrest and conforme the meaning hereof to their partic- 
ular and private passions; I by the contrary protest, that all my travailes 
tend to square and conforme by opinions to the trew and sincere meaning 
thereof.” 1°? James’s Lord Chancellor, Thomas Egerton, depicts the mon- 
archy as the public antithesis of “private gayne,” for in regulating trade, 
the government must employ “men skylfulle in the trade of Merchan- 
dize; but such as feare God, and Love the Kinge and the Common Weale, 
and wylle not preferre theyr private gayne for the present, before the 
Kinges welfare, and the publicke state of the Realme.”!°4 And the Jaco- 
bean.ideologue Edward Forset conceived the commonwealth as a vast 
mechanism for transmuting private interest into public weal, for “it is 
not therefore called a Commonwealth, that all the wealth should bee 
common, but because the whole wealth, wit, power and goodnesse what- 
soever, of every particular person, must be conferred and reduced to the 
common good.”!° 

Bacon, too, sought “public definition for private action” in the work- 
ings of commerce and in advising his monarch on matters of state.!°° He 
defined public action as self-distanced action, such that when a person of 
power “szts in place he is {or should be} another man’ (6:401). Bacon decried 
the ignominy of self-love and its thwarting of the commonwealth, for “it 
is a poor center of a man’s actions, himself” (6:432). Seeking regal favor in 
“A Brief Discourse Touching the Happy Union of the Kingdoms of En- 
gland and Scotland” (1603), Bacon voiced a similar sentiment: although 
“every thing in nature [has its} private and particular affection and appe- 
tite {and} doth follow and pursue the same” when unencumbered with 
“general and common respects, yet nevertheless when there is a question 
or case for sustaining of the more general, they forsake their own particu- 
larities” and “uphold the public” (10:91).!0” 

But Bacon's mercantilism was not simply a narrow mechanism for sus- 
taining the monarchy. He perceived the relation between monarchy and 
merchant as symbiotic. Monarchical cultivation of commercial interests 
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would sustain the commonwealth, a prosperous commonwealth would 
sustain the monarchy, and a strong monarch would safeguard the com- 
monwealth. In “Of Empire,” Bacon makes an anatomical analogy, liken- 
ing merchants to the “vena porta” of the kingdom, for “if they flourish not, 
a kingdom may have good limbs, but will have empty veins, and nourish 
little” (6:422). Bacon also believed that wealth concentrated in the hands 
of the merchants and the “middling” classes was advantageous to the 
Crown, for it was easier and more profitable for the state to tax the surplus 
of merchants and tradesmen than to tax the nobility (7:60—61).!° 

Under James I, Bacon rose to positions of greater and greater power, 
becoming Solicitor General in 1607, Attorney General in 1613, and Lord 
Chancellor in 1617. As a public official, Bacon faced a pressing and hith- 
erto untackled problem of rhetoric and judgment: how to provide the 
monarchy with language and criteria to help it evaluate and manage the 
expanding domain of commercial activities and private interests. The 
Crown needed to profit from such activities and justify its power as dis- 
tinct from, yet essential to, the maintenance of commerce. In his writings 
on politics and natural philosophy, Bacon represented to himself and to 
his sovereign the specific value of economic interests and concerns long 
before those who would come to define their social status in terms of eco- 
nomic values had designed a set form of self-representation. Unavoidably, 
his fabrication of a mutually beneficial relation between royal power and 
private profits involved him ina convoluted, if not contradictory, project: 
that of representing the value of private endeavors in order to conceive of 
the best instruments through which the monarchy might regulate and 
absorb them. Intriguingly, Bacon’s rhetoric curbed the very autonomy 
that his representations suggested. 

Ambivalences manifested themselves in his political thought—for ex- 
ample, in the uneasy way in which he reconciled traditional martial in- 
struments of regal power with the nonmartial, nonregal, decentralized 
sources of power that private economic activity generated. At times the 
Lord Chancellor displayed a defensive attitude towards the power of pri- 
vate entrepreneurship, denigrating the Crown’s reliance upon money and 
shoring up traditional non-economic bastions of royal power. In “Of the 
Kingdom of Britain,” he complains “of the idolatry that is generally 
committed in these degenerate times to money, as if it could do all things 
public and private” (7:55). Elsewhere, he echoes Machiavelli’s claim that 
economic might pales before the tried and true apparatus of kingly 
power, an armed citizenry: “Neither is money the sinews of war” where 
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“the sinews of men’s arms [are] failing.” For “Solon said well to Croesus 
(when in ostentation he shewed him his gold), Sir, if any other come that 
hath better iron than you, he will be master of all this gold” (6:446). 

Yet Bacon vacillated in his estimation of the importance of martial 
power in light of the increasing significance of economic might. He ac- 
knowledges that “treasure and moneys do then add true greatness and 
strength toa state,” with the proviso that monetary power must “be joined 
with martial prowess and valour” (8:58). He also observes that to build a 
powerful military, a monarch must treat his subjects’ property gingerly, 
for a successful army is not consonant with a state that unthinkingly ex- 
ploits the economic activities of its peoples. Using the biblical Judah to 
personify military prowess, and Judah’s brother, Issachar, to represent the 
citizen who yields financial tribute to the monarch, Bacon warns: “The 
blessings of Judah and Issachar will never meet; that the same people or 
nation should be both the lion’s whelp and the ass between burthens; nei- 
ther will it be, that a people overlaid with taxes should ever become val- 
iant and martial” (6:446).!° 

Bacon hoped for governmental intervention into civil society and re- 
gretted the monarchy’s failure to intervene; for “it is in the power of 
princes or estates to add amplitude and greatness to their kingdoms; for 
by introducing such ordinances, constitutions, and customs, as we have 
now touched, they may sow greatness to their posterity and succession. 
But these things are commonly not observed, but left to take their 
chance” (6:452).'!! In his “Advice to Villiers,” Bacon counsels a full- 
blown mercantilist policy: expanding of exports over imports to advance 
domestic production and increase employment; forbidding of the impor- 
tation of “toys and vanities”; aiding land improvement; and finally, es- 
tablishing overarching governmental supervision of the economy. He 
further recommends, “to regulate all these,” the setting up of a “subordi- 
nate Council, to whome the ordering of these things may be committed,” 
and which can “give an account thereof to the State” (13:24).'!? In a sub- 
sequent letter to James, Bacon calls for the extension of governmental 
commissions to regulate all aspects of trade and manufacture, including 
supervisory bodies for “advancing the clothing of England, as well the 
old drapery as the new”; a “Commission for staying treasure within the 
realm”; one for overseeing the “provision of the realm with corn and 
grain, and the government of the exportation and importation thereof”: 
and a commission for “nourishing manufactures ... for the setting 
people a-work” (14:71). 
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Governmental intervention into trade and industry aimed to profit the 
monarchy, harnessing the commercial endeavors of individuals for royal 
benefit. Bacon’s initial support of the ill-fated Cockayne project, which 
“from the beginning {he} constantly affected,” exemplifies his interest in 
channeling commerce to benefit the royal commonwealth (12:170-71). 
Under the direction of Alderman Cockayne, James I disbanded the Mer- 
chant Adventurers Company and set up a new company in the hopes of 
increasing English exports of finisHed cloth. Throughout the project, 
Bacon urged the king to keep one step ahead of the new traders to make 
sure that they fulfilled their promises to the state, advising the king to 
“take a profit of them in the interim, [for] it will be both spur and bridle 
.to them, to make them pace aright to your Majesty’s end” (12:172). 

Bacon promoted two mercantilist strategies to reground regal author- 
ity in the commercial world: first, he reactively fashioned royal govern- 
ment as a site of disinterestedness, and second, he hoped to enlarge the 
bureaucracy’s capacity to seize and incorporate newly flourishing private 
interests. Together, the two strategies were to prove the government’s so- 
cial, political, and moral dominance. Bacon constructed the monarch’s 
all-encompassing disinterestedness as a dialectical formation construed 
in opposition to the interestedness of the merchant and merchandising. 
This is most evident in his observations on James’s handling of Parlia- 
ment. Bacon disapproved of Robert Cecil’s methods of negotiating the 
ill-fated “great contract” between the king and Parliament. Cecil hoped 
that his political instrument would solve the king’s financial problems 
through the grant of a Parliamentary subsidy, while eliminating certain 
feudal privileges of the Crown which Parliament opposed. A proponent 
of relations of fealty, Bacon condemned Cecil’s contractual bartering be- 
tween monarch and subject as commercializing, and hence denigrating, 
the king; contractual relations leveled the two parties, reducing the mon- 
arch’s public will to mere private interest. In 1613 Bacon urged the king, 
when dealing with Parliament, to 


put off the person of a merchant and contractor, and rest upon the person 
of a King. Certainly when I heard the overtures last Parliament carried in 
such a strange figure and idea, as if your Majesty should no more. . . . have 
needed your subjects’ help, nor your subjects in that kind should no more 
have needed your graces and benignity,—methought, besides the diff- 
culty . . . . it was . . . contrary to the very frame of a monarchy, and those 
original obligations which it is God’s will should interceede between King 
and People. (11:371; see also 12:1—2, 28) 
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In another paper concerning the king’s approach to Parliament, Bacon 
warned James against speaking “to his parliament in the language of an 
Accountant by setting forth the particulars of his debts, charge and reve- 
nue, or in the language of a Merchant by crying out of his royalties to 
sale,” for “they were courses that were never his [the king’s} own” (12 36). 
In contradistinction to “private persons” (e.g., merchants, contractors, 
and accountants) with private ends (and in contrast to “tyrants,” 1.e., 
monarchs who have disintegrated into private persons with private lusts), 
Bacon, as noted above, sees the monarch as beyond interests; “this is one 
of the principal causes why their hearts are (as the Scriptures declare) in- 
scrutable” (5:62). 

Bacon’s reinscription of the king’s mysterious “inscrutability” (a com- 
ponent of James’s own self-assessment) as the disinterestedness appropri- 
ate to the monarch’s public role rhetorically enacts the transition between 
a monarchy legitimated by feudal status and divine right and one legiti- 
mated through its all-encompassing benevolence, in contradistinction to 
narrow private interest. Royal inscrutability bespeaks an inaccessibility 
and wondrousness evocative of a community that organizes itself hierar- 
chically by means of social degrees. But in possessing no “particular 
ends,” Bacon’s monarch testifies to a society that views proper governance 
as involving concerted integration of the relatively autonomous activities 
of individuals into the social whole that the monarch embodies. The dis- 
interestedness that Bacon highlights as an authorizing characteristic of a 
king is inextricable from the monarchy’s quest to construe and absorb 
private interest. Bacon’s desire to augment the bureaucracy complements 
his aim of enabling the state to appropriate more completely the ever- 
expanding private sector. For Bacon, a magnified bureaucracy would en- 
list the offices and interests of persons towards whom the monarehy did 
not usually look. Thus, in a 1619 missive Bacon urged the setting up of 
“standing commissions” with oversight over commercial business: “For 
the good that comes of particular and select committees and commis- 
sions, I need not commonplace; for your Majesty hath found the good of 
them; but nothing so that that will be when such things are published; 
because it will vindicate them from neglect; and make many good spirits 
that we little think of cooperate in them” (14:72). Most likely, Bacon’s 
“good spirits that we little think of” is a euphemism for those entrepre- 
neurs who he hoped would support James’s policies. 

What Bacon’s mercantilism could not resolve, however, was the ten- 
dency of contemporary sociopolitical conflict to expose the disjunctions 
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between the immediate needs of the monarch and the larger ones of the 
state, calling their nourishing relation into question. Political dissension 
revealed the distinctive interests of the monarchy, thus exploding its 
claims of disinterestedness and precluding its ability to absorb the pri- 
vate interests of the English people in a magnanimous display of regal 
incorporation. The political contest between king and Parliament which 
disrupted the Baconian synthesis between disinterested monarch and 
subordinates led to Bacon’s ambivalént positioning on the question of 
impositions on merchants. Generally speaking, Bacon believed that the 
Crown would do better to temper its rates of imposition with the hope 
that this would generate more commerce and thus produce windfall reve- 
nues for the Crown. Bacon writes of trying to make sure that Robert Ce- 
cil’s use of impositions remains moderate (11:46), and he advises the state 
against increasing taxes and imposts on merchant property: “Taxes and 
imposts upon them do seldom good to the king’s revenue, for that he wins 
in the hundred he lesseth in the shire, the particular rates being in- 
creased, but the total bulk of trading rather decreased” (6:422).!™ Yet in 
1610, when political debates in Parliament touched upon the king’s pre- 
rogative, Bacon defended the king’s right to impose upon merchants’ 
property: “The state of the question being thus cleared and freed, my 
proposition is, that the King by the fundamental laws of this kingdom 
hath a power to impose upon merchandise and commodities both native 
and foreign” (11:192). And in 1619, the dire straits of royal finance led 
the Lord Chancellor on one occasion to advocate the raising of customs 
rates (14:62).''4 This ambivalence resonates in “Of the True Greatness of 
Kingdoms and Estates,” where Bacon warns against excess taxes and im- 
positions, while insisting that extant English excises have been appropri- 
ate (6:446). Bacon's advice to the king in 1615 reveals a rhetoric stymied 
by his simultaneous attempts to ameliorate the king’s financial crisis and 
still advance his long-term aim of moderation. It is thus somewhat diffi- 
cult for the modern reader to make out Bacon’s directives that counsel 
James to drop impositions upon domestic merchants and lay them upon 
the foreigner: “On the issue of Impositions, the revenue by the late Impo- 
sitions raised be turned, without diminution and perhaps with increase, 
into raising of rates, not upon the same thing, but where it shall be best 
for the advantage of the kingdom and the disadvantage of the stranger; 
and that it may be so handled that it be not done directly as a laying down 
of the Impositions, but in respect of advancing the exportation above the 
importation” (12:12). 
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If nothing else, the tortured syntax of Bacon’s advice indicates that po- 
litical conditions over which he had little control frequently curtailed, 
and even thwarted, his idealized mercantilist vision of a royal disinterest- 
edness that cultivates and curbs private pursuits. Similar ambivalences 
are manifest in Bacon’s natural philosophic unease with the relation 
among truth, private profit, and an intermediate term that partakes of 
the profit of the latter and the public character of the former: utility. Dis- 
daining to view philosophic advance as the pursuit of “lucre,” “profes- 
sion,” or mere “inablement for business,” Bacon sees science enabling the 
“restitution and reinvesting {of} man to the sovereignty and power 
{which} he had in his first state of creation” (3:222). Yet elsewhere, Bacon 
extinguishes the distinction between the pursuit of profit and truth: for 
shall not the natural philosopher “as well discern the riches of nature’s 
warehouse, as the benefit of her shop. . . . Shall he not be able thereby to 
produce worthy effects, and to endow the life of man with infinite com- 
modities” (8:123)? Suggesting that “works,” or “fruits,” are the best in- 
dex of the truth, Bacon claims that “there is no ‘sign’ more certain and 
more ‘noble than that from fruits” (R, 123), and that “truth therefore and 
utility are here the very same things: and works themselves are of greater 
value as pledges of truth than as contributing to the comforts of life” 
(4:110).'” For Bacon, the relation among truth, profit, and utility was 
wavering in part because of the dependence of his public new philosophy 
upon the motivations of private persons. 

However, Bacon’s natural philosophic writings often wish away politi- 
cal obstacles, allowing his mercantilist schema full play and fulfillment. 
Within them he imagines a pure, mercantilist reconciliation of private 
interest and public weal in the symbiotic structure of disinterestedness. 
Bacon acknowledges the popular wisdom that natural philosophy is an 
isolated affair, populated by persons seeking private gains and the ful- 
fillment of personal lusts rather than by those executing public purposes: 
“Up till now Natural Philosophy has never engaged the whole time and 
attention of any man, unless it were of some monk in his cell or some no- 
ble in his villa” (T, 76-77). And he laments that “men have entered into 
a desire of learning and knowledge” mostly “for lucre and profession; and 
seldom sincerely to give a true account of their gift of reason, to the 
benefit and use of men” (3:294). This philosopher, however, hopes to 
reconceive science as a benevolent activity that works “by public designa- 
tion.” He claims that the “removing of all defects” within natural philos- 
ophy is akin to a royal work, or “opera basilica, {towards} which the en- 
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deavours of a private man may be but as an image in a crossway, that may 
point at the way but cannot go it” (3:28). He credits the monarchy with 
the means to make interventions into the cognitive endeavors of subordi- 
nates in order to arrive at beneficial truths. 

Bacon envisions the Crown reorganizing natural philosophy by coor- 
dinating the knowledge-gathering and knowledge-producing activities 
of subordinates with the private interests that impel them in such a way 
that those interests no longer distort the accumulation of truth. In 
Bacon's scientific program the strategy is to strip the knower of interests, 
in order to create disinterested cognition. It is a strategy that appropri- 
ates what the activities of knowers generate, while absorbing and displac- 
ing the interests that impel those activities. Bacon sketches out such a 
strategy in his repeated interpretations of the myth of Atalanta. In The 
Advancement of Learning he explains that the distraction that Atalanta’s 
racing competitor causes by throwing golden balls in front of her repre- 
sents the extent to which “lucre and profession {together} diverteth and 
interrupteth the prosecution and advancement of knowledge” (3:294).!"° 
In a fuller interpretation in The Wisdom of the Ancients, Bacon identifies 
Atalanta as “art” and her suitor-rival, Hippomenes, as nature. “Art. . . if 
nothing stand in the way, is far swifter than Nature [and} the better run- 
ner, and comes sooner to the goal.” But unhappily, says Bacon, “this pre- 
rogative and vigour of art is retarded, to the infinite loss of mankind by 
those golden apples. For there is not one of the sciences or arts which fol- 
lows the true and legitimate course constantly forth till it reach its end; 
but it perpetually happens that arts stop in their undertakings half way, 
and foresake the course, and turn aside like Atalanta after profit and com- 
modity” (6:744). The duty of Bacon’s science is to bolster the “preroga- 
tive and vigour of art” by preventing such distraction, to forestall the in- 
terruption of the advancement of knowledge by private interest." 

At moments in the New Atlantis, Bacon accomplishes this interruption 
without sign of rupture. Extending the Crown's mercantilist interven- 
tions into the working life of natural philosophy and technology, Bacon 
applies the name “merchants of light” to those scientists who travel 
worldwide to collect data and inventions for the benefit of the state. By 
dubbing them merchants, Bacon alludes to the interestedness of those 
who collect, and their profit in doing so. Yet Bacon simultaneously strips 
these laborers of private interest by subsuming their efforts under the 
aegis of a public-minded monarchy so devoid of private interest that it 
makes no appearance within his text. This seemingly easy transformation 
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of private effort into public weal is merely the ideal image of an English 
mercantilist policy that never ran smoothly: that was never able to divest 
the monarch of all appearance of interest and never enabled the monarch 
to encompass all the interests of private persons. Bacon’s utopian but de- 
ceptive representation also obfuscates those aspects of his thinking about 
disinterestedness which complicate his use of the mercantilist model. 
True, Bacon shares the mercantilist perspectives of monarchy, and thus 
assimilates science to royal structure in the hope of strengthening the re- 
gime. But it is also the case that Bacon, in submitting natural philosophy 
to Jacobean mercantilism for political reasons, is here acting like a mer- 
chant who legitimates private endeavor by aligning it with the “disinter- 
est” of the public weal. Bacon’s thought, as we shall see, manipulates, as 
it is managed by, the sinews of mercantilism. 


The Merchant in Paradise 


And the Lord God said, It is not good that the man should be alone; I will 
make him an help meet for him. 19: And out of the ground the Lord God 
formed every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air; and brought them 
unto Adam to see what he would call them: and whatsoever Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereof. 20: And Adam gave 
names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field; 
but for Adam there was not found an help meet for him. 21: And the Lord 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept: and he took one 
of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof; 22: And the rib, which 
the Lord God had taken from man, made he a woman, and brought her 
unto the man. (Gen. 2:18—22, AV) 


A comparison of Bacon’s reading of Adam’s knowing in Eden with Cal- 
vin’s exegesis best illustrates Bacon’s mercantilist dependence upgn and 
occlusion of private desire within his natural philosophy. This passage’s 
exegetical history is equivocal, filled with implicit assumptions and eva- 
sions. Broadly speaking, construers of Gen. 2.18—20, at least before Cal- 
vin, argue that these verses testify to the reason that distinguishes Adam 
from the animals. Even those commentators who discuss the search for a 
mate do not suitably explain the character of the connection between the 
search and the naming. A first-century Hellenistic Jew, Philo of Alexan- 
dria, exemplifies this commentary in eliminating the search for a mate 
from his discussion. He claims that God brought the animals to Adam 
to kindle an “innate capacity” for knowing within him: “Moses ascribe[s] 
the bestowal of names also to the first man: for this is the business of wis- 
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dom and royalty, and the first man was wise with a wisdom learned from 
and taught by wisdom’s own lips.”!'8 

Calvin's sixteenth-century interpretation of the episode differs from 
other exegeses in not giving reason precedence over species-specific sex- 
ual desire as the distinctive attribute of human being.'!? Instead, he lev- 
els the two attributes rhetorically, making explicit what is missing or 
only implicit in other commentators—the disjointed connection be- 
tween Adam’s search for a mate (2:38) and the naming of the animals 
(2:19). Verse 19 is a “more large exposition of the former sentence,” for 
the text says that none 


of the creatures which God had made, when a muster or viewe of them was 
taken, was founde to be a meet mate and yokefellowe for Adam: neither 
was there that affinitie of nature, that Adam might choose him a mate and 
companion of his life from out of any one kind. Neither happened this 
through ignorance. For creatures of every kinde came foorth before the 
presence of Adam: and he named them not at a venture, but of knowledge 
he gave to every one his owne and proper name: yet notwithstanding there 
was no equall proportion betweene him and them. So that unlesse a wife 
of his owne kinde had beene given unto him, he had been left destitute of 
a convenient and meete helpe.!”° 


By claiming that the second verse amplifies the first, Calvin smooths over 
the fissured verses.!?! In so doing, his exegesis inverts the privileging of 
reason over desire implicit in earlier commentaries. The claim that Ad- 
am’s naming is an extension of his search for a mate suggests that de- 
sire—either Adam’s or God’s—comes before knowing; Adam’s human- 
ity owes as much to desire as to reason. In short, Calvin acknowledges the 
bodily nature of human knowing. For him, Adam’s desire objectifies the 
constraints that delimit, and the capabilities that produce, human cogni- 
tion. Here, Adam knows and names the animals as other than his bodily 
self; he arrives at knowledge by measuring these others against the needs 
and desires of his body and finds them unfit mates. Desire for a compan- 
ion impels Adam to reason, leading him to know his difference from the 
beasts, for “when a muster or viewe of them was taken,” none “was founde 
to be a meete mate and yokefellowe for Adam.” Desire (“whereby Adam 
was taught to knowe himself, as by looking in a glasse”) brings Adam to 
self-consciousness. And desire leads him to confer, through naming the 
animals, their “affection of subjection” unto man. !?? 

Calvin's finding of a place for desire within his exegesis accords with 
his theological and “holistic” predilection for working with, as well as 
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against, the bodily and desirous nature of human being.'?3 Indeed, Cal- 
vin’s defense of marriage and praise of his happy home life show that the 
domestic realization of desire is a component of his Protestant, largely 
bourgeois, mentality.” Calling matrimony an institution “ordeined of 
God,” Calvin proclaims that God “appointed man to a matrimoniall life, 
not to his destruction, but to his salvation.” Calvin’s marital happiness 
and his view of his wife, Idelette de Burre, as a most suitable helpmate 
certainly resonates within his biblical commentary.!”° At her death he la- 
mented being bereaved of the “best companion of my life, who, if any se- 
vere hardship had occurred, would have been my willing partner, not 
only in exile and poverty, but even in death. As long as she lived she was 
the faithful helper of my ministry. From her I never felt even the light- 
est hindrance.” 126 

This heartfelt reminiscence captures Calvin’s marital expectations: a 
wife should be a companion and selfless helper who subordinates her de- 
sires to those of her husband. Within marriage, the male expresses desire 
and the female satisfies it. Openly patriarchal, Calvin’s view of marriage 
contains a good deal of implicit material concerning the desire and capac- 
ity of the city burgher to transform the world to suit his needs through a 
process of objectification. Notably, Calvin asserts that woman represents 
“nothing else but the addition and furniture of the man”; she is the physi- 
cal realization of male need and desire.!?” Yet woman is not the only be- 
ing devoted to realizing male desire. Calvin’s God, transcendental bour- 
geois that he is, has the leading role in accommodating Adam’s needs. 
The created world is God’s “furniture.” !?8 He is the “provident House- 
holder” who has furnished the earth and stocked it with all necessities, 
even to the point of commercial opulence: “So hath he marvellously gar- 
nished the heaven and the earth with so absolutely perfect plentig, varie- 
tie and beautie of all things as possibly might be, as it were a large and 
gorgeous house furnished and stored with aboundance of most finely cho- 
sen stuffe.”!*? By casting God as a “provident Householder,” Calvin sanc- 
tions the bourgeois impulse to seek out and produce more “finely chosen 
stuffe” to satisfy immediate male desires. He exemplifies a sociocultural 
inventiveness that allows for human discovery and production. In con- 
trast, Bacon's reading of Gen. 2:18—20 expounds a natural philosophic 
program that carefully demarcates discovery from production and deleg- 
itimizes the realization of private desire. 

English readings of Adam’s naming of the animals show Calvin’s in- 
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fluence. Gervase Babington, Henoch Clapham, and Henry Ainsworth 
add to the traditional lauding of Adam’s wisdom extended discussions of 
Eve's suitability as a mate, the sacrament of marriage, and implicitly, Ad- 
am’s desire.'*° But there were also those whose readings resorted to non- 
bodily interpretations. For example, Andrew Willet, a friend of James I, 
defends Adam’s “great knowledge and wisdome” and explains the pre- 
sentation of the animals as a “trial of Adam’s wisdom” and the beginning 
of the Hebrew language. Although he acknowledges that the survey of 
the animals was part of Adam’s search for a mate, he emphatically rejects 
one rabbinic interpretation of the passage that Calvin's exegesis reacti- 
vates: “it must be understood of the nature of man, that an helpe could 
not be found answerable to him,” but “impious is the conceit of R. Sel. 
that man companied with every sort of beast, and so could finde none apt 
and meet for him.” 1?! 

It appears likely that Bacon knew Calvin’s reading of Gen. 2:18—22 
both because his mother, Ann Bacon, was a well-read Calvinist to whom 
Theodorus Beza, Calvin’s successor in Geneva, dedicated his Meditations 
and because of conceptual convergences and verbal echoes in Bacon’s and 
Calvin's writings.'*? Bacon first alludes to the passage in Valerius Termi- 
nus, where, in discussing his new program, he refers to Adam’s attain- 
ment of sovereignty through proper naming of the animals: “whensoever 
he {man} shall be able to call the creatures by their true names he shall 
again command them {as} in his first state of creation” (3:222). The Ad- 
vancement of Learning, however, gives a measure of his distance from Cal- 
vin. Bacon’s sketch of Adam’s life in Paradise leaves out the search for a 
mate which precedes Adam’s naming. Knowing, not desiring, is Adam’s 
first act in Eden: “the first acts which man performed in Paradise con- 
sisted of the two summary parts of knowledge; the view of creatures, and 
the imposition of names” (3:296). Adam’s Edenic knowing is central to 
Bacon’s program, lending theological force to his natural philosophic 
goals. The fostering of natural knowledge held out the saving oppor- 
tunity of an approximate return to Eden, to prelapsarian perfect un- 
derstanding of God’s glorious works, and to human domination of the 
natural world. Bacon’s reading of Adam’s intellect reveals the specific 
character of the knowledge that Bacon was interested in advancing. Un- 
like Calvin, Bacon totally ignores the bodily impetus of verse 18 to con- 
centrate solely on Adam’s naming of the animals. Divorcing the state of 
the body from the pursuits of the mind, Bacon makes the desire for a mate 
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irrelevant. He turns Adam’s naming into the advent of proper scientific 
knowing—a knowing beyond the sensual, psychosocial desires of the in- 
dividual. 

Bacon’s epistemology differs from Calvin's both in his alienation of the 
human body and in his negative attitude towards the role of desire and 
interest in cognition. Bacon seeks understanding through an outward 
grasping, a comprehension, beyond the embodied self—an appropriative 
discovery of the world.” In his view, man’s embodiedness necessitates 
the effort of self-transcendence: for man, as a “spirit newly enclosed 
within a body,” was “allured with appetite of light and liberty of knowl- 
edge” (3:217). Bacon wants to conserve an abstract act of the human 
mind appropriating the world, but without the specific interests and de- 
sires that fuel that grasping. He eliminates any aspect of human being, 
bodily or otherwise, that compromises what to him is the pure out- 
wardness of the search for knowledge. Calvin made Adam’s sexual desir- 
ousness the condition of knowing; Bacon inverts this relation in Of the 
Interpretation of Nature, where he makes knowing the ground and precon- 
dition for desiring in his lament that “the knowledge which we now pos- 
sess will not teach a man even what to wish” (10:87). 

Bacon's neglect of the search for a heterosexual mate may reflect his 
misgivings about his own marriage and marriage in general (6:391),'*4 
his lauding of male friendship (6:439, 443), his reputed practice of “mas- 
culine love,” and his life within the homosocial court of James I.!5° Of 
course, he makes use of matrimonial and heterosexual tropes to describe 
his new science.'*° He hoped to “establish a chaste and lawful marriage 
between Mind and Nature” (R, 131). And he compared “the true relation 
between the nature of things, and the nature of the mind {to} the strew- 
ing and decoration of the bridal chamber of the Mind and Universe,” 
through which “marriage let us hope {there} may spring helps to man, 
and a line and race of inventions” (4:27). But often Bacon associates cog- 
nitive error and its productions with heterosexual desire and female par- 
turition, while imagining the scientific community as a closed society of 
powerful autonomous “Fathers” and male workers. Intriguingly, the very 
words that Bacon uses to describe the marriage of mind and nature work 
against the idea that this marriage produces products. The fruits of this 
marriage are “inventions”—things come upon or discovered—not cre- 
ations or things made; and the verb fo spring suggests the unproduced dis- 
covery of “helps.” 

In “The Masculine Birth of Time,” Bacon further dampens the pro- 
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ductivity of this philosophic marriage, stating that his purpose is “to 
unite you with things themselves in a chaste, holy, and legal wedlock,” so 
that “from this association you will secure an increase beyond all the 
hopes and prayers of ordinary marriages” (M, 72). The word secure under- 
scores the appropriative nature of scientific “increase.” And we are soon 
made to realize that this extraordinary marriage has little to do with the 
production of scientific findings. The coupling proposed (in seeming 
contradiction to Bacon’s erstwhile nogions about nature's “sovereignty”) 
comprises the enslavement of a fecund mother nature to an appropri- 
ating, but nonproductive, male mind: “I am come in very truth leading 
to you Nature with all her children to bind her to your service and make 
her your slave” (M, 62). 

Yes, Bacon is interested in scientific inventions, but his political 
agenda often obfuscates the process of production and precludes the por- 
trayal of individuals as makers. If the trope of heterosexual marriage en- 
ables Bacon to articulate a new notion of natural philosophic practice, the 
metaphor also takes the brunt of Bacon’s repression of cognitive mak- 
ing—perhaps because heterosexual, rather than homosexual, desire is re- 
productive. It is no coincidence, then, that Bacon’s chaplain, William 
Rawley, describes Bacon’s project in terms of autonomous male reproduc- 
tion: “Children he had none which though they be the means to perpetu- 
ate our Names . . . yet he had other issues to perpetuate his Name, the 
issues of his Brain; in which he was ever happy and admir’d, as Jupiter was 
in the production of Pallas.” 137 

Bacon’s interpretive omission in Gen. 2:18—20 thus complements his 
discursive tendency to restrain the immediate realization of individual 
need or desire. In rejecting the validity of suiting the world to private de- 
sire, the Lord Chancellor dispenses with Calvin’s commodious marital fe- 
licity, so well suited and so responsive to male need. Although Bacon em- 
ploys the language of productive desire in “Thoughts and Conclusions,” 
he ultimately proposes bureaucratic efficiency rather than the realization 
of individual desire. In the essay, he terms his new science a “masculine 
birth”; but this reproductive metaphor only deceptively denotes male 
parturition. As Bacon soon informs us, “masculine birth” is, appropri- 
ately, no birth at all. Rather, it is the “better use and management of the 
human mind” (T, 92). 

In the New Atlantis, Bacon's circumvention of desire reappears in Ben- 
salem’s rules for courtship. In Thomas More’s Utopia, Bacon notes, pro- 
spective spouses were permitted glimpses of the bodies of their partners 
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before agreeing to the marriage contract. Bacon’s Bensalemites abhor this 
practice as indecent. They “have a much more civil way; for they have 
near every town a couple of pools (which they call Adam and Eve’s pools) 
where it is permitted to one of the friends of the man, and another of the 
friends of the woman, to see them severally bathe naked” (3:154). Pre- 
sented as a decorous solution for a delicate moral problem, the observing 
intercessors of Bensalemite courtship, presumably dispassionate in their 
reportage of the assets and defects of the nuptial partners, short-circuit 
the flow of premarital desire.'°° In the setting of the “Adam and Eve 
pools” of a postlapsarian polity, Bacon again deftly rewrites the story of 
Adam’s search for a mate—distancing all Adams from their Eves, sepa- 
rating knowledge from desire. 

In his scientific fable, Bacon also divorces the production of scientific 
knowledge from private desire. But in the New Atlantis that divorce is 
effected through a system of state controls reminiscent of the structure of 
English mercantilist policy. In the narrative, this policy is so thoroughly 
rationalized and effective that it overturns customary expectations about 
the way individuals behave in a commercial society. The European sailors 
who providentially land upon the island of Bensalem enter the “port of a 
fair city” (3:130), a seemingly normal commercial landscape whose fa- 
miliarity belies the defamiliarizing maneuvers that the Bensalemite state 
has wrought upon commercial activity. The visitors immediately recur 
to conventional commercial relations in offering to barter to get their im- 
mediate needs met, for “we had some little store of merchandise, which 
if it pleased them to deal for, it might supply our wants without being 
chargeable unto them” (3:131). At several points the Europeans proffer 
gratuities to government officials to grease the wheels of their commerce 
with their hosts (3:13 1—32, 134). But to the mild confusion of the Euro- 
peans, the Bensalemites appear both schooled in and impervious to the 
ways of commerce. Religious salvation, rationality, and simple gracious- 
ness have taught these islanders how to accrue the benefits of commercial 
exchange—including useful commodities and inventions, cosmopoli- 
tanism, and cultural diversity—while avoiding the accompanying ills 
of self-interest and corruption. Thus, for the convenience of their visi- 
tors, the Bensalemites will enter into commercial exchanges with the 
Europeans, but with a curious disinterest that runs athwart the expecta- 
tions of Bacon’s contemporary English reader. As the governor of the 
“House of Strangers” impassively states: “As for any merchandize ye have 
brought, ye shall be well used, and have your return either in merchan- 
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dise or in gold and silver: for to us it is all one.” Rather than bargaining 
with their European visitors they offer them food, lodging, medicine, and 
knowledge, gratis, compliments of a state endowment to provide for 
strangers (3:135). The Bensalemite emissaries refuse tips and private re- 
wards (3:132). These offerings amuse them, but they regard them as inef- 
ficient redundancies generated by a commercial society motivated by pri- 
vate interest rather than public weal. 

Yet the Bensalemites still utilize a,modified language of commercial 
trade and travel to describe their intercourse with the world. They are 
amply equipped with “all things that appertain to navigation” (3:144), 
and every twelve years launch a navy of scientific traders who use mer- 
chandising “for the buying of such things and rewarding of such persons 
as they should think fit,” in order to “maintain a trade, not for gold, silver, 
or jewels; nor for silks; nor for spices; nor any other commodity of matter; 
but only for God’s first creature, which was Light: to have light” concern- 
ing the “growth of all parts of the world” (3:146—47). The Bensalemite 
monarchy acknowledges its debt to the activities of its citizen subjects 
who enrich the state by collecting scientific experiments, fabricating in- 
ventions, formulating scientific law, and producing human progeny, for 
“they say the king is debtor to no man, but for propagation of his sub- 
jects” (3:149). 

In the New Atlantis, marital arrangements and sexual reproduction 
compose a metaphorical scaffold that undergirds the Lord Chancellor’s 
mercantilist conception of the proper conduct of natural philosophy. The 
narrator of the tale is intent upon learning the marriage laws and family 
customs of Bensalem. Apprised of the “Adam and Eve pools,” he also lis- 
tens to a Bensalemite critique of self-indulgent European sexual and 
marital practices that privilege immediate sexual desire over “issue” and 
lead to the disesteeming of children (3:152): for in Bensalem the “propa- 
gation of families proceedeth from the nuptial copulation” (3:15 1-52). 
The mercantilist transfiguration of domestic desire and heterosexual re- 
production reaches a utopian apogee in the ceremonial “Feast of the Fam- 
ily,” where female procreativity is excised from social representation. The 
Spanish narrator offers a detailed explanation of the feast, an honor 
“granted to any man that shall live to see thirty persons descended of his 
body alive together” (3:147). The celebration is a ritual enactment of 
masculine social power and organization, but should also be read as an 
emblem of Bacon’s mercantilist restructuring of scientific knowing. The 
ceremony includes the patriarch’s, or Tirsan’s, judicious ordering of fam- 
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ily business and receipt of a governmental charter (3:149).'°? Like the 
royal charters bestowed upon commercial traders and joint-stock compa- 
nies, the royal charter granted to the Tirsan proffers the “gift of revenew, 
and many privileges, exemptions, and points of honour.” Like a great 
merchant, the father is viewed as a lender to the king, being a “we//- 
beloved friend and creditor” (3:149). 

While honorific, this mercantilist gesture interrupts the free-flowing 
intimacy of family life by sublimating the individual’s creative will. Be- 
stowing of the honor necessitates the distancing of husband from wife, 
the alienation of desire, and the effacement of the source of fecundity. The 
mother of the family is conspicuously hidden away during the ceremony: 
“If there be a mother from whose body the whole lineage descended, there 
a traverse is placed in a loft above on the right hand of the chair, with a 
privy door, and a carved window of glass, leaded with gold and blue; 
where she sitteth, but is not seen” (3:148—49).!#° The ritual concealing of 
the maternal body signifies one of the major presuppositions of Baconian 
science: namely, that the state should recognize and applaud natural 
philosophic agency when it is susceptible to rational control and stan- 
dardization, whereas agency that is not so susceptible is, while noted, sys- 
tematically excluded from representation. In chapter 4 I will return to 
the Feast of the Family’s repression of the maternal body to make an argu- 
ment that necessarily inverts the one I make here in order to come to 
terms with the complexity of Bacon’s thought. Now, it is sufficient to 
point out that the mother, whose fecundity represents incalculable men- 
tal creativity, is symbolically exiled. 

While the loving wife faces ritualistic exile, the bourgeois house- 
holder, the Tirsan, undergoes a metamorphosis: from loving husband to 
petty state bureaucrat. Marital satisfaction and help, represented by the 
body of his wife, is obscured from view and out of reach. Public celebra- 
tion and the family’s receipt of an official state charter come at the ex- 
pense of state penetration of and control over the intimate bounds and 
bondings of familial desire. But the Tirsan’s greater access to and posses- 
sion of public authority are a seeming recompense for this inconvenience; 
he even receives assurance that henceforth the “governer {will} put in exe- 
cution by his public authority the decrees and orders of the Tirsan, if they 
should be disobeyed” (3:148). The Bensalemites believe that governmen- 
tal intervention ensures that “those families that are partakers of the 
blessing of that feast do flourish and prosper ever after in an extraordinary 
manner” (3:147). The Tirsan’s rewards are to come not through the im- 
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mediate gratification of desire, but through the effort of rightly ordering 
and administering the affairs of his family. He assumes the roles of ac- 
countant, merchant donor, and city magistrate, overseeing the family’s 
“estate.” All discord and any “suits between any of the family” are “com- 
pounded and appeased.” All in the family who are “distressed or decayed” 
receive relief. Any family member “subject to vice” is “reproved and cen- 
sured” (3:148). In sum, mercantilist intervention cultivates and contains 
the activities of the enterprising indivjdual in Bensalem. 

This supported and fractured domestic emotional economy, gener- 
ated by the state’s mercantilist intervention into the families of its most 
productive citizens, forms the affective substructure of Bacon’s discourse 
on knowledge: one that alienates private desire from knowing.'! Bacon’s 
sense of the right relation between commercial traders and the state— 
that is, the right relation among producing individuals, personal de- 
sires, and royal aims—overdetermines his conception of scientific self- 
distancing. Further, Bacon’s nuanced conception of disinterestedness 
demonstrates his ability to think beyond the boundaries of his social sta- 
tus. His natural philosophy is a conceptual palimpsest that overlays the 
activities of one social subject with the interests of another. 

Bacon’s family myths in the New Atlantis concern the relation between 
the activities of productive citizens and the interests of the state that gov- 
erns them. He preserves the activities of artisanal makers and commercial 
profit-seekers, but guts their motives for action. The ex—Lord Chancel- 
lor’s two-tiered vision couples the interests of monarchy with the activi- 
ties of merchants. Bacon omits the private interests that impel his natural 
philosophic investigators to pursue new objects and transform known 
ones. Bacon’s philosopher grasps without individual intention; instead, 
Bacon displaces individual desire onto a social notion of betterment that 
a centralized royal authority defines. In the New Atlantis, the profit mo- 
tive vanishes among these new men of science, the curiously selfless mer- 
chants of light. In any event, Bacon’s terminology reveals that, at least 
in part, he models his apparatus of scientific disinterestedness upon the 
structure of royal mercantilism—the monarchical state’s recognition, 
cultivation, appropriation, and selective suppression of the interests and 
activities of enterprising subordinates. 

Alongside commercial actors are women, who figuratively elicit and 
represent those individual interests, desires, and makings that Baconian 
science hoped to contain. In “The Masculine Birth of Time,” Bacon mas- 
culinizes the well-known proverb “Truth is the daughter of Time,” trans- 
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forming “Truth” into a male offspring. And he assures his reader that the 
achievement of natural philosophic truth requires no female, since it pro- 
ceeds through a kind of informational parthenogenesis: “Genuine truth 
is uniform and self-reproducing” (M, 7o—71).!4* Nonetheless, Bacon 
clearly requires those troubling, enterprising others, those women and 
merchants who use productive or reproductive ways to embody desire. 
He needs them to observe, note, and appropriate the knowledge embed- 
ded in nature. But they also provide him with concrete instances of the 
capacity of individuals to produce and discover socially valuable goods. 
Bacon's appreciation of the material power achieved through entrepre- 
neurship, together with his awareness of cognitive difference, triggers his 
political interest in disinterestedness. These others heighten his self- 
consciousness. They play Eve to his Adam. To come into being, Baconian 
science requires that a socially significant number of individuals of vary- 
ing status be pursuing knowledge to satisfy their desires, that the state 
recognize the significance of this pursuit, and that the state respond by 
seeking to harness that pursuing power so as to detach it from the inter- 
ests. of the diverse status groups that initially produced that power. 
Clearly, Bacon’s use of the metaphor of mechanism signifies his interest 
in natural philosophic disinterestedness as a means of social control. 


FOUR 


Bacon’s Myth of Metis 


The Fabrication of Consensus 


W: might well agree with Charles Whitney’s contention that Bacon 
took up a modernist stance in positioning himself outside, or 
“against the text,” of traditional learning.! But a more precise way of 
describing Bacon’s break with the past is to see it as an entry into a cul- 
tural context of another sort. Even if Bacon at times writes as if what is 
outside the dominant tradition is only a non-text or anti-text, he else- 
where acknowledges the sociocultural specificity of that outside. For 
Bacon’s move outside the dominant traditions of learning was not a he- 
roic plunge into existential modernism but rather a sure step onto steady 
ground. What stirred outside the traditional text of knowledge was a vi- 
brant and growing culture of knowing adjacent to the old one—namely, 
the intellectual culture of merchants, travelers, navigational theorists, 
and mechanicians. 

In “The Refutation of Philosophies,” Bacon’s dismissal of the Scholas- 
tic and magical traditions culminates in a rejection of what he terms the 
“god-from-the-machine”—a natural philosophic method that proceeds 
by imposing the self and its will upon the world. Bacon's taking up of the 
tools of a different epistemic culture—the //terate, or intelligible, experi- 
ence of commercial and vocational actors who gained knowledge by cog- 
nitively submitting themselves to the sovereignty of nature—enables 
that rejection. Only after the knower’s initial cognitive submission could 
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nature become the natural philosopher's slave. The conceptual tools and 
tactics that Bacon derived from the culture of commercial and vocational 
activity were those that Latinate European culture termed prudentia, akin 
to what Aristotle had assigned more narrowly to the ethical-political fac- 
ulty of phrénésis (practical wisdom), and close to the Greeks’ nonnorma- 
tive term métis.? Aristotle had set up conceptual distinctions between the 
knowledge of praxis (action), which in certain instances depended heavily 
on phrénésis, and that of téchné, which, generally speaking, did not. But 
by the sixteenth century, if not earlier, these distinctions were blurring. 
Principles and concerns typical of téchné infiltrated the domains of polit- 
ical and ethical praxis and phrénésis (see chapter 3). Conversely, in 
Bacon’s product-oriented—and hence technological—natural philoso- 
phy, prudential methods, or phrénésis, played an important role. 

Bacon’s importation of prudential tactics into the domains of technol- 
ogy and natural philosophy runs athwart Aristotle’s philosophic distinc- 
tions. But more important, Bacon’s reliance on the prudential tactics em- 
ployed to satisfy public and private desire suggests the degree to which 
his natural philosophic program was dependent upon the desires and ac- 
tivities of the very persons whom it sought to control. Chapter 3 showed 
how Bacon formulated natural philosophic disinterestedness by model- 
ing the organization of scientific knowledge upon mercantilist policies of 
social control. This chapter looks at how Bacon utilized the prudential 
tactics employed by those seeking public and private goods to conceive a 
consensual form of self-distancing. 

Only in his writings on the “Wisdom of Counsel” and the “Architect 
of Fortune,” and in the Essays, does Bacon explicitly handle the tangled 
knowledges of public and private prudence. Yet, as we shall see, Bacon 
intentionally makes the prudential tactics of public and private business 
prime components of natural philosophic activity in general, ànd self- 
distancing in particular. Bacon’s interpretation of the prudential myth of 
Jupiter and the goddess Metis in his essay “Of Counsel” presages in im- 
portant ways his natural philosophic allegory in the New Atlantis. (Metis 
is the pregnant goddess whom Jupiter swallows, leading to the subse- 
quent birth of Minerva out of Jupiter’s forehead.) Both “Of Counsel” and 
the New Atlantis indicate the extent to which Bacon reconfigured the in- 
tellectual and political character of the knowing sovereign and the sover- 
eign knower, not to mention the epistemic stature of the empirical object 
that is known. 

The displacement of authority from the self to the material world 
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marks the intellectual culture of merchants and mechanicians which 
grew up in the shadow of traditional Latin learning and which was 
acutely conscious of its own lack of institutional legitimacy. Using his 
own political position within the court and his powers of rhetorical per- 
suasion, Bacon hoped to elevate the Status of this new knowledge by cre- 
ating social institutions in which to house it. If he did not succeed in this 
venture, he did contribute to a transition from one form of intellectual 
sovereignty to another. By replacing the spectacular and deductive “god- 
from-the-machine” by the labor-intefsive method that he calls a “true 
{inductive} path from sense to intellect”—Bacon allegorizes his own in- 
tellectual “passage.” Within and through his writings, Bacon inhabited 
two differing epistemic perspectives—one represented by the king at 
court and the other by the merchant traveler who traversed the oceans. 
When thinking through his natural philosophic program from the point 
of view of the monarch, Bacon organizes his project parallel to contempo- 
rary mercantilist schemes of social control. However, when envisioning 
natural philosophy from the perspective of the scientific worker, Bacon 
models natural philosophic knowing upon the self-distancing tactics of 
commercial and vocational subordinates which help produce cognitive 
consensus. In the second case, Bacon promotes the notion that the best 
indicator of a natural philosophic truth is the capacity of two or more 
minds to exchange and share that truth. Moreover, his writings strive for 
a smooth transition from an episteme that privileges an authoritative, 
thinking self, or sovereign subject (or indeed a sovereign), to one that 
privileges the sovereignty of nature, and the object, so dear to the scien- 
tific thinkers of later bourgeois culture. 

This is not to say that Baconian science championed commercial ideol- 
ogies, practices, or perceptions on behalf of a nascent bourgeois or com- 
mercial class whose interests ran counter to those of the Crown or even 
the aristocracy. Not only was it difficult to isolate a politically self- 
conscious commercial class within Jacobean England, but Bacon’s inter- 
ests ran counter to doing so. More precisely, the contention here is that 
because Bacon did not recognize the existence of such a class (or any class, 
in Marx’s sense of the term), he felt free to advance his royal program by 
employing the tactics of persons (of any social status) who pursued pri- 
vate profit. The merchant, the factor, and the commercial pursuit of profit 
loom large in his natural philosophic rhetoric because they have come to 
represent the pervasive power and productivity of individual, rather than 
class or status-group, endeavors. If years later the bourgeoisie saw Bacon 
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as their champion, this stems more from the fact that the bourgeoisie 
shared aspects of Bacon’s vision than that he heralded their own.? 

For parallel reasons, Bacon does not promote a ground-breaking mod- 
ern sensibility that empowers individuals to reject stifling intellectual 
and political traditions. Nor does he support a quest for empirical imme- 
diacy that will enable individuals to make their own history. For Bacon, 
the discovery of a new method and new things represents not an eruption 
of the new within history but the retrieval of that fullness of understand- 
ing that Adam possessed before the fall (4:247—48). Bacon’s turn towards 
empirical immediacy might place his science “against the text” of Scho- 
lastic tradition, but only to recover the most mythic epistemic text of Eu- 
ropean culture, that of Adam’s knowing in the biblical Eden. Moreover, 
the recovery of Adamic knowledge—in the form of Bacon’s adoption of 
a commercially inflected ideology of cognitive self-distancing that gives 
immediate access to empirical reality—is meant to shore up rather than 
subvert monarchical power. The problem for Bacon, the public official, 
was how to advance knowledge of and power over nature without multi- 
plying the number of persons with interested claims to special knowl- 
edge or power. Bacon of course invariably served his personal interests as 
well as those of the Crown in formulating his scientific program. But, 
paradoxically, his interest in natural philosophy led him to consider the 
problem of how to legitimate science without inundating the royal re- 
gime with a multitude of possibly threatening individual claims and in- 
terests. Rejecting traditional learned authority and casting natural 
philosophic activity as the experiential labor of subordinates in the guise 
of obedient merchants and vocational travelers, Bacon hoped to assure 
the king that the pursuit of natural philosophy would support, not 
threaten, his regime. Furthermore, to secure the political interests of the 
regime, while at the same time establishing the political feasibility of the 
large pool of individual laborers so crucial to his program, Bacon rejected 
reliance upon traditional (and increasingly divisive) textual authorities 
and replaced it with reliance on the authority of nature. This solution al- 
lowed for advances in knowledge and power while eliminating the politi- 
cally suspect proliferation of individual claimants to authority. The many 
would ferret out nature’s secrets, but the interpretation of nature would 
become the bailiwick of an elite group of public servants who, working 
secretly, delivered to the public their findings concerning nature’s truths, 
with nature itself serving as truth’s final arbiter. 

Curiously, Bacon's interest in harmoniously integrating science and 
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monarchy led him to take up epistemic positions on the very margins, 
and even outside the borders, of court culture. This should not surprise 
us, given that he modeled much of his natural philosophy upon the ac- 
tivities of merchants and travelers whose success depended less upon tra- 
ditional book-learning and more upon their relatively privileged access 
and sensitivity to a variety of far-flung places and contexts. Drawing 
methodological and topical inspiration from outside the relatively ho- 
mogeneous domain of elite learned culture, Bacon was not free to pre- 
sume a workforce (or readership) of uniform aim and desire. Having con- 
ceived of science as the mobilizing of actors athwart social divides, he 
imagines his epistemic confrontation with idiosyncratic desires as a crisis 
of social control. Having cast wide his cognitive net, Bacon feels obliged 
to'draw it tighter. A form of objectivity avant la lettre, Bacon’s effort to 
transmute private natural philosophic ends into public ones represents 
part of his solution to the problem of unruly or conflicting desires which 
his project to enlist the energies of socially various groups exacerbated. 
But Bacon handles this problem richly. He pursues a bureaucratic strat- 
egy of harnessing and eradicating private interests; yet he also models sci- 
entific knowing on the practices of traders and travelers who utilized vo- 
cational forms of self-control and self-distancing. 

Albert Hirschman’s seminal study of early modern use of the word in- 
terest in relation to the passions delineates a contemporary—largely pe- 
cuniary—discourse of self-control. Hirschman spends the bulk of his 
book showing that early modern writers began to argue that one passion 
could offset the destructiveness of another. The word interest, says Hirsch- 
man, was used “as a generic term” for long-term passions that were “as- 
signed the countervailing function” of controlling precipitate desires.‘ 
These countervailing passions enabled the calculation of one’s long-term 
economic interest, as opposed to the short-term gratifications that bodily 
and nonpecuniary passions demanded. Hirschman observes that Bacon 
favored the tactic of countervailance, advising the setting of “affection 
against affection and [the mastering of } one by another: even as we use 
to hunt beast with beast and fly bird with bird, [for] as in the government 
of states it is sometimes necessary to bridle one faction with another, so 
it is in the government within” (3:438). 

My analysis of vocational self-distancing complements Albert Hirsch- 
man’s study of the ways in which pecuniary interests shaped the business 
and personal conduct of contemporaries. As evidenced below, writings 
aimed at the vocational or commercial traveler predicate professional 
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success on an ability to suspend momentarily certain aspects of the self 
(desires, values, habits) and to defer the observer's immediate investment 
in the object or activity at hand. By reading self and one’s own cultural 
horizon out of the matter, the vocational traveler reaps the material bene- 
fit ofa thorough understanding of alien circumstances. From the point of 
view of later notions of objectivity, such strategic self-distancing is para- 
doxical. Desire within such a formulation is both present and absent, 
both bound and fulfilled, being folded into a ruse that defers desire before 
embracing it. Not surprisingly, vocational and commercial travel guides 
generally omit reference to the traveler’s person, while including exten- 
sive lists of objects that the observer should note. Guides for travelers— 
be they merchants, diplomats, or spies—presume that success depends 
upon a capacity to self-distance in order to better attend and adapt to an 
unfamiliar world. Having business to do with all classes, nations, cli- 
mates, and circumstances, the successful vocational traveler is malleable 
and capable of temporarily masking the self and its desires. In transpos- 
ing this vocational tactic of mot representing the self and its desires into his 
scientific schema, Bacon nonetheless allows desire to function as an un- 
specified yet motive force within his natural philosophy, both to enlist 
myriad individuals in his project and to enable the monarchy to use the 
new science to satisfy human needs and desires.° 

If Bacon’s modeling of natural philosophic knowing on the occupa- 
tional practices of merchants and vocational travelers makes room for pri- 
vate interest, his miming, prescribing, and relocating of these strategies 
transfigures them as well. While the focus of merchants’ discourse on the 
importance of opening the self to external circumstances does presume a 
capacity to self-distance, it does not prescribe the character or extent of 
this ability to suspend the self. Thus far, scholars of business writing have 
not isolated a theoretical discourse of self-divestment that risès above 
practice within the correspondence of vocational and commercial travel- 
ers.’ Writers of travel advice who advocate sensitivity to local circum- 
stances almost always couch their advice in terms that advance such adap- 
tation as a means for enhancing self-interest. If anything, the relation 
between interest and circumstance within vocational and commercial 
discourse is circular rather than antithetical. While the vocational travel- 
er’s interest leads him to attend to circumstances, those circumstances 
come to define the specific nature of his interest. Focused on circum- 
stance, yet harnessed to interest, the discourse of vocational and commer- 
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cial travel preserves a place for self-interest but renders it fluid and power- 
fully invisible because radically contingent.® 

The observational behavior of traders and travelers which Bacon rede- 
ploys arose as an adaptation to important social realities. In the case of 
traders, their profession necessitated adaptation to the desires and inter- 
ests of others. As Richard Grassby notes, successful merchants had to 
maintain “awareness {of the} volatile desires, prejudices and foibles” of 
their customers and competitors.” Vocational travelers of all kinds had to 
attend to the culturally and topographically unfamiliar in order to profit 
or to retain their posts. Bacon’s advocacy of a new method of knowing, 
however, involves more than modeling of natural philosophic activity 
upon the experience of specific vocational or commercial groups, and 
more than a participation in their structure of perception. By lifting a 
structure of knowing out of the sixteenth-century context of commercial 
activity and vocational travel and relocating it within a discourse of royal 
science, Bacon, as I claim below, transforms the character and purpose of 
that structure. 

Bacon’s condemnation of the “idols of the mind,” in the New Organon 
and elsewhere, transmutes this fluid and powerful tactic of vocational 
self-distancing into a prescriptive theory of self-distanced observation. For 
him, natural philosophers must eliminate the biological, psychological, 
sociological, and pedagogical forces that particularize their minds in or- 
der to achieve natural philosophic truth, for the mind, “like a false mirror, 
receiving rays irregularly, distorts and discolors the nature of things by 
mingling its own nature with” those natures (4:54). The temporary self- 
distancing of the merchant, a behavioral adaptation stemming from the 
fullness of his experience and his personal economic interest, becomes, 
in the hands of a royal servant, a decontextualized and self-conscious 
pose, expressed in Bacon’s paradox of a service that achieves mastery: 
“Nature to be commanded must be obeyed” (4:47). In advocating for this 
self-distancing pose, Bacon makes a discrete and bounded “idol” out of 
the self, as well as idolizing, or reifying, the tactic of temporary self- 
distancing. 

Self-distancing appears self-evident and unproblematic within the 
lived experience of traders, factors, and vocational travelers who sought 
their ways in a growing commercial society that still maintained many 
of the forms and values (if not the essential structure) of an aristocratic 
status hierarchy. But when Bacon removes cognitive self-distancing from 
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its social origins and articulates it as a strategy for regal empowerment, 
this perceptual behavior takes on the aura of paradox, particularly when 
addressed to a king such as James I, who advertised the commanding 
power of monarchs. When not viewed as paradox, however, Bacon's dic- 
tate delineates a cognitive stance that transcends all conditions of nature, 
nurture, class, nation, and history. Arguably, Bacon’s decontextualized 
dictate compriséd an early modern form of what we now call scientific ob- 
jectivity. 

Despite Bacon’s decontextualized representation of commercial and 
vocational self-distancing, the private desires of individuals who prac- 
ticed such prudence still echo within his natural philosophic program. 
The lingering shadow of private desire for material profit remains an es- 
sential, if somewhat disguised, component of Bacon’s project. For al- 
though Bacon conceives the pursuit of natural philosophic knowledge as 
a contribution to the amelioration of the human condition, it is the suc- 
cess of those engaged in the private pursuit of profit that inspires his nat- 
ural philosophic program. Thus, in dealing with issues of trade and par- 
liamentary “supply” (funding) of the king’s estate which pitted the king’s 
prerogative against parliamentary grievances, Bacon was forced to 
reckon with the power of money versus the majesty of the monarch. He 
had to engage with the relatively autonomous interests of individuals 
even as he sought to override them, and even as the political power of 
commercial interests relative to older landed sources of wealth and power 
remained uncertain. Moreover, Bacon’s dictate that one must obey nature 
in order to command it ties him to questions of intent and desire, in- 
cluding the question of who will command, and to what end? 

Bacon's strategy of incorporating commercial and vocational practices 
into his philosophic thought relates, but is not identical to, his tactic of 
structuring science along the lines of mercantilist policy. Bacon’s natural 
philosophic writing oscillates between the two strategic programs. He 
promotes mercantilist forms of social control that enable royal directing 
of natural philosophic pursuit and royal appropriation of natural philo- 
sophic intellectual profits and commodities. Yet he also envisions a stra- 
tegic form of consensus by modeling science on the prudential practices 
of traders and vocational travelers. Intriguingly, Bacon's imagining of the 
royal regime as tactically in the subject position of the merchant offers us 
a concrete instance of sociopolitical ideology in transition within the 
mind of one individual. 
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The Spy versus the Merchant 


Early modern political power, whether as martial force or panoptic gaze, 
was confronted with the relative political autonomy of the marketplace. 
Michel Foucault’s notion of modern‘power as centralized surveillance in- 
sufficiently comprehends the ways in which the early modern state en- 
gaged with commercial life.!° A fuller assessment must consider how 
monarchies assimilated themselves to the enterprising activities nur- 
tured in the marketplace in order to regulate them. Bacon’s heralding of 
a self-effacing natural philosophic surveillance, while akin to the 
intelligence-gathering apparatus of centralized monarchies, also derives 
from his conceptual engagement with less centralized vocational prac- 
tices. Specifically, Bacon’s doctrine of natural philosophic self-distancing 
alternately mimes and rivals the procedures and styles of knowing that 
vocational travelers, particularly merchants, used. One must analyze the 
structure of Bacon’s natural philosophic surveillance not only from the 
bird’s-eye view of the Crown and its bureaucratic state apparatus but also 
from the worm’s-eye view of the scientist laboring in the trenches of sci- 
ence—or at least from this subordinate’s perspective as it is filtered 
through the mind of James’s Lord Chancellor. Sensitizing the king to the 
cognitive position of subordinates, often envisioned as merchants, Bacon 
formulates a new kind of sovereignty. 

This does not mean that structures and metaphors of panopticism and 
surveillance do not abound in Bacon’s writings. John Archer argues that 
Bacon was familiar with Sir Francis Walsingham’s elaborate spy network 
and, along with his brother Anthony, was no stranger to intelligence 
gathering, being among the earl of Essex’s “principal strategists and de- 
coders.”!! The Lord Chancellor speaks admiringly of Henry VII's use of 
intelligencers (6:143, 241-42), and in the Advancement of Learning he 
compares natural philosophic seeing with political surveillance: “As sec- 
retaries and spials of princes and states bring in bills for intelligence, so 
you must allow the spials and intelligencers of nature to bring in their 
bills, or else you shall be ill advertised” (3:325). But the spy paradigm, 
though crucial, does not encompass all of Bacon’s thinking. 

Between the writing of “Valerius Terminus” at the beginning of the 
century and the publication of the New Organon in 1620, Bacon's locus of 
epistemological concern moved outward from the confines of the court 
to the widened expanse of the marketplace. In “Valerius Terminus” he 
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terms errors of linguistic distortion the idols of the palace (3:242), but 
by 1620 these are transformed into the idols of the marketplace (4:60). 
Figurative replacements of a similar nature occur in the New Atlantis, 
where the merchant of light, who travels incognito to collect scientific 
data, replaces the intelligencer adverted to in “In Praise of Knowledge” 
and the Advancement of Learning. “In Praise of Knowledge” (1592)—ar- 
guably by Bacorr (Spedding judges it to be so), commissioned by Essex, 
and performed before the queen—notes how limited is the knowledge 
gleaned by strategic political surveillance, compared to the unassuming 
observation of the natural philosopher. The author points out the news 
that political observers cannot gather, the places they cannot explore, the 
forces they cannot command. Intelligencers who strategically dissimu- 
late to gain foreign secrets are, in Bacon’s mind, pursuing the wrong ob- 
jective. The text prizes neither the political force of kings, the political 
revelations of the spy, nor the geographical discoveries of the seaman, but 
the knowledge of the natural philosopher who obeys in order to com- 
mand: “The sovereignty of man lieth hidden in knowledge; herein many 
things are reserved, which kings with their treasure cannot buy, nor with 
their force command; their spials and intelligencers can give no news of 
them, their seamen and discoverers cannot sail where they grow. Now we 
govern nature in opinions, but we are thrall unto her in necessity; but if 
we would be led by her in invention, we should command her in action” 
(8:125—26). Disparaging royal force and command, Bacon indicates that 
monarchs now should inure themselves to being temporarily led. He 
calls for studied obedience in the pursuit of future profits. 

Bacon’s replacement of the spy by the merchant signifies a crucial shift 
in his conception of his natural philosophic program and the place of 
self-distancing within it. No longer merely a spy, the extended limb of a 
centralized knowledge-collecting court, a personage whose interésts pre- 
sumably are amalgamated with those of the center, the natural philoso- 
pher as merchant presents a more ambivalent figure. True, the scientific 
“merchant” remains the servant of government. But behind the figure of 
Bacon's merchant of light stands an implication and a paradox: the impli- 
cation that private interest does have a role to play within Bacon’s pro- 
gram, and the paradox that the merchant can represent self-interest and 
disinterestedness simultaneously. 

Arguably, Bacon’s ability to put the monarch, as well as himself, into 
the shoes of subjects derives from what Paul Smith sees as the complexity 
of any individual’s social “interpellation.” Louis Althusser defines inter- 
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pellation as the mechanisms by which a society recognizes and shapes the 
individuals who are its constituents.'* For Smith, all subjects are “di- 
vided and provisional,” called into being through multiple and often 
conflicted relations with a variety of social institutions, authorities, and 
experiences. Hence, transformation of dominant social ideologies may be 
“regarded as the by-product of contradictions in and among subject- 
positions.” Walter Rye documents Bacon’s multifaceted social interpel- 
lation in his exhumation of the Bacon family’s efforts to gentrify their an- 
cestral origins. Rye finds the family’s claim to an elite Norman lineage 
specious; these Bacons originated as small-holding plebeians in Suf- 
folk.'* Marital connections between the Bacon family and the fabulously 
wealthy merchant Sir Thomas Gresham indicate that they were not hesi- 
tant to make close connections with great commercial interests. Bacon’s 
father’s first wife was the sister of Sir Thomas Gresham’s wife; Bacon’s 
half-brother, Nathaniel Bacon, married Gresham’s illegitimate daughter 
Anne;” and Bacon himself married Alice Barnham, the daughter of Lon- 
don alderman Benedict Barnham, and the granddaughter of a prosper- 
ous merchant. 16 

Despite having achieved high political status as well as nominal nobil- 
ity, Bacon was plagued with financial woes that undercut his social aspi- 
rations. He was born the youngest son of an extraordinarily successful 
and thus sufficiently pedigreed and prosperous minister in Elizabeth's 
court. But Nicholas’s dying without making suitable provision for Fran- 
cis left his younger son without the financial sustenance needed to ensure 
a comfortable existence in the ranks of the aristocracy.'’ This put Bacon 
into the unfortunate position in which so many younger sons of the aris- 
tocracy found themselves: deprived of patrimony yet raised with a taste 
for the privileges and lifestyle that only a generous settlement could se- 
cure.'® For some, this unsettling situation represented an opportunity; 
thus, Thomas Wilson claims that the younger son’s lack of funds “makes 
us industrious to apply ourselves to letters or to arms whereby many 
times we become {our} master elder brother’s masters, or at least their 
betters in honour and reputation.”!? Bacon himself took his opportuni- 
ties where he could; his eventual impeachment on charges of bribery only 
underlined the fact. Bacon’s convoluted social interpellation, which in- 
cluded financial infelicity as well as privilege, may have opened his eyes 
to new ways of thinking about political authority and the organization of 
knowledge—new ways of acknowledging that private interests and 
quests for personal profit have an important place in English society. If 
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nothing else, Bacon’s financial predicament made him more attuned to 
less privileged social orders and their occupations, as well as to those 
privileged groups advancing the cause of private profit-making. 

In his natural philosophic writing, Bacon rhetorically makes a place 
for the menial occupations of the lower orders by repeatedly advising that 
to reach philosophic heights, we must first look low. For “they be not the 
highest instances that give the securest information; as may be well ex- 
pressed in the tale so common of the philosopher, that while he gazed up- 
wards to the stars fell into the water; for if he had looked down he might 
have seen the stars in the water, but looking aloft he could not see the 
water in the stars” (3:332). Bacon’s philosopher must engage with base 
materiality and must descend to practical matters with which the me- 
chanical arts traditionally dealt, “low and vulgar as men may think” they 
are (4:29). These included mining, metallurgy, toolmaking, dyeing, 
shipbuilding, navigation, and the like.*° Restoring man to Adamic “sov- 
ereignty and power” means a “discovery of all operations and possibilities 
of operation from immortality (if it were possible) to the meanest me- 
chanical practice” (3:22 1—22), for “things that are mean or filthy,” as well 
as things “the most splendid and costly, must be admitted into natural 
history. Nor is natural history polluted thereby; for the sun enters the 
sewer no less than the palace, yet takes no pollution;” “so too from mean 
and sordid instances there sometimes emanates excellent light and infor- 
mation” (4:106—7). The Lord Chancellor thus “deliberately throw{s} 
aside the dignity of [his] name and wit,” proclaiming himself a “common 
laborer,” or “hodman,” working in the interest of natural philosophy, 
“taking upon {himself} the burden and execution of many things which 
must needs be done, and which others through an inborn pride shrink 
from and decline” (5:4). This Englishman predicates the preservation of 
intellectual authority on the ability and willingness of the ming to sub- 
mit to the lowest of the low. Hence, in his parable of the poor woman and 
the prince, Bacon contends that intellectual and political power must 
stoop to conquer. For, “concerning the disdain to receive into natural his- 
tory things either common, or mean,” the poor woman’s “answer {to the] 
prince, who had rejected her petition {as} unworthy [and] beneath his 
dignity, may be taken for an oracle,—‘Then leave off being king.’ For 
most certain it is that he who will not attend to things like these, as being 
too paltry and minute, can neither win the kingdom of nature nor govern 
it” (4:108). 

Bacon's willingness to incorporate the general perspective of private, 
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common persons within his new natural philosophy helped him re- 
conceive the nature of royal governance. So too did his interpretation of 
the history of the Roman Empire. Bacon attributes the empire’s rise not 
merely to the power of Roman martial force but to the Romans’ interpel- 
lation of citizen subjects—their granting of civic authority to those con- 
quered: “Never was any state in this point so open to receive strangers 
into their body as were the Romans,” and thus “they grew to the greatest 
monarchy” (5:83). Bacon’s Roman Empire made it possible for individu- 
als to function as citizen agents, for “putting both constitutions together, 
you will say, that it was not the Romans that spread upon the world, but 
it was the world that spread upon the Romans: and that was the surest 
way of greatness” (5:83). Bacon undertakes to combine different perspec- 
tives, constitutions, and groups, here and elsewhere, in order to acknowl- 
edge the beneficial effect of individual agency in the polity and align that 
interested agency with the very being of the monarchy. 

Inevitably, Bacon’s efforts to construe mutually beneficial political re- 
lations between private individuals and the royal regime contributed to 
the transformation of each component. Exemplary of this transforming 
convergence is Bacon’s interpretation of the myth of Jupiter and the god- 
dess Metis in his essay “Of Counsel,” in which imperial and subordinate 
vocational knowledges fuse into something greater than themselves. For 
the Greeks, métis—as a common noun—represented the crafty, tempo- 
rarily self-distancing and world-attentive intelligence of travelers, trad- 
ers, and counselors. In “Of Counsel,” Metis symbolizes two overlapping 
types of prudential knowledge: the public Wisdom of Counsel, or delib- 
eration, and the private, self-regarding Architect of Fortune as these are 
displaced onto the resourceful, self-distanced, indeed multi-minded, 
knowing of the monarch. Bacon’s displacement of deliberative and self- 
regarding métis onto the monarch meshes the ruler’s knowledge with 
both public and private interests. 

In Bacon’s mythic portrait of regal inclusiveness, as we shall see, what 
makes up and comes out of the royal mind are the digested minds of sub- 
ordinate others. The metic monarch testifies to the subliminal dialogue 
that informs Bacon's conception of sovereign disinterestedness. In un- 
earthing this dialogue we discover that Baconian self-distancing masks a 
complex of mirroring mediations between dominant and subject posi- 
tions. Such reflexivity ascribes doubleness and self-estrangement to the 
one who would possess legitimate knowledge in general, and natural 
philosophic knowledge in particular. Clearly, Bacon does not believe that 
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any single mind owns philosophic truth: authentic truth must be alien- 
able from the mind that produced or found that knowledge. Truth exists 
in the space produced and shared by at least two minds engaged in self- 
estrangement. Baconian self-distancing promotes not just an interest in 
empirical accuracy but a strategy for negotiating a politically stable rela- 
tion between the monarch, new knowledge, and the subordinates who 
produce it. “Of Counsel” lays ideological groundwork for a consensual 
version of objectivity—one that gained increasing importance with the 
rise of parliamentary democracy and bourgeois culture. We must exam- 
ine métis in Greek and English culture, as well as Bacon’s thoughts on 
prudence, to unpack the Lord Chancellor's multilayered understanding 
of métis in “Of Counsel.” 


Metis 


The myth of the goddess Metis appears with some variation in Hesiod’s 
Theogony and Apollodorus’s The Library.?! In the Greek accounts, Metis is 
Zeus’s first wife, her acute intelligence aiding him during his battle with 
Cronos and the Titans. Zeus, working “craftily” and using “cunning 
words,”?? swallows the pregnant Metis, placing her in his belly, to pre- 
vent her giving birth to a child who, omens indicate, would overthrow 
him. Metis then resides within Zeus; eventually, Prometheus (or He- 
phaestus) axes open the chief god’s head, and the latter gives birth to 
Athena out of his forehead. In their magisterial study Cunning Intelligence 
in Greek Culture and Society, Marcel Detienne and Jean-Pierre Vernant 
argue that the Greeks “never explicitly formulated,” or theorized, the 
content of métis (i.e., “practical intelligence”), which was completely 
“immersed” in “practical operations.”?? Disparaged by Plato, more ac- 
ceptable to Aristotle, métis in ancient Greece meant “practical effective- 
ness,” including the “multiple skills useful in life, the mastery of the arti- 
san in his craft, magic tricks, the use of philtres and herbs, the cunning 
stratagems of war, frauds, deceits, resourcefulness of every kind.’*4 It 
comprehended the “art of the pilot steering his ship against winds and 
tides, the verbal ploys of the sophist making the adversary’s powerful ar- 
gument recoil against him, {and} the skill of the banker and the mer- 
chant who, like conjurors, make a great deal of money out of nothing.””° 
Métis operates on the irregular, transient, and shifting terrain of everyday 
happenstance, in “situations which do not lend themselves to precise 
measurement, exact calculation or rigorous logic.”*° Its mastery of the 
fluid world of “becoming” derives from its acute sensitivity to circum- 
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stances. The practitioner of métis—like Odysseus, the man of many 
ways—is as mobile, shifting, flexible, adaptable, and polymorphic as the 
circumstances within which he or she operates.?’ 

Métis is dialogical and involves empathetic “introjection,” or, in Da- 
vid Lerner’s terms, “psychic mobility’—the capacity to “see oneself in 
the other fellow’s situation.” This empathic capacity is contiguous with 
the more radical metic pose of evacuating the self—of a self-distancing 
that leaves the self both everywhere and nowhere. Odysseus’s trick of 
naming himself “Nobody” to outwit the dim-witted Cyclops is thus both 
exemplary and eponymous of this metic practice.?? By means of this self- 
evacuating mobility, one who is metic comprehends the past, the present, 
and the future; he has a “greater grip of the present,” more “awareness of 
the future, several aspects of which he has already manipulated, and 
richer experience accumulated from the past.”?? The metic one “fore- 
see{s} the unforeseeable” as does Homer’s reverend counselor, Nestor.?! 

Greco-Roman myth affiliates metic capacity with the feminine, as- 
signing it to a female goddess. Perhaps it does so because metic knowl- 
edge constitutes the power of the weak—the cunning and masking ploys 
of the physically disadvantaged which “reverse the natural outcome” of a 
competitive engagement and “allow victory to fall to the party whose de- 
feat had appeared inevitable.”*? The metic one exhibits a seeming will- 
ingness to obey, but only in order to command more fully in the future. 
The metic notion of the “bond” encodes this ruse-like action of obeying 
in order to command. To masterfully bind the fluidity of circumstances, 
the metic one must first control the self, must first bind or bend the mind 
to the requirements of the material world. Hence, to trap the cuttlefish, 
a Greek emblem of cunning intelligence, the trapper must transform 
himself into a kind of binding trap: “It is only by himself becoming, by 
means of his net, a bond and a circle” that “the man of métis can triumph 
over the most cunning species in the animal world.”*? 

In The Dialectic of Enlightenment, Horkheimer and Adorno see in the 
metic self-binding of Homer’s Odysseus an instance of the calculation of 
sacrifice—the political decision to bind human nature “for the sake of 
domination over non-human nature and over other men.” In directing his 
men to bind him to the mast of his ship so that he may hear the Sirens 
without succumbing to their enchantments, Odysseus comes to repre- 
sent self-restraint as a mode of self-empowerment. For the Frankfurt 
School theorists, metic behavior constitutes political domination. In con- 
trast, Detienne and Vernant view métis as a threat to political domina- 
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tion, for métis “operates in the realm of what is shifting and unexpected” 
to “better reverse situations and overturn hierarchies that appear unas- 
sailable: all this is expressed in the myths concerning the dangers inher- 
ent in her { Metis’s} progeny.”*4 

Curiously, these opposed views of métis’s relation to domination con- 
flate in the myth of Metis itself. Zeus can only ensure his sovereignty into 
the indefinite future by engulfing (dominating) or absorbing (becoming 
constituted by) the cunning goddess Metis. For, after her engulfment and 
absorption, “not a single cunning trick can be plotted in the universe 
without first passing through his [ Zeus’s} mind. There can no longer be 
any risk to threaten the duration of the power of the sovereign god.”*? Yet 
it is unclear whether the threat to domination has subsided because metic 
subversion has been contained or because métis has already internally 
subverted and transformed the original form of domination. To become 
the master of Metis, Zeus must turn “her own weapons” of “premedita- 
tion, deceit and the sudden assault” against her.*° Zeus, unlike other 
gods, no longer simply possesses métis. “He is metieta, the Cunning 
One,” the “god himself become entirely métis.”37 In short, Zeus’s achieve- 
ment of métis is ambivalent, connoting both his control over métis and 
his willingness to transform himself into, or consent to, métis. 

In sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England, the Latin-derived 
word prudence connoted some if not all of what métis meant to the Greeks. 
Writers used prudence as a general term to describe the practical activities 
of a variety of civic-minded professions and profit-making occupations. 
Governmental officials, soldiers, counselors, diplomats, and spies, as well 
as profit-seeking merchants, traders, and craftsmen, were schooled in 
practical cunning. Like Greek métis, sixteenth-century prudence pertains 
to “such things as are subject to change; and may be & not be; may be 
done or not done; and (when all is said) are fortunable.”3® Also like Greek 
métis, sixteenth-century prudence represented the power of the weak. Un- 
surprisingly, the physiognomist Thomas Hill described the prudent 
Ulysses as “effeminate.”*? Indeed, to practice prudence effectively one 
had to be cognizant of one’s own physical, socioeconomic, political, or 
other disadvantage. Prudence, like métis, comprised tactics of secrecy, 
dissembling, self-effacement, world-attentiveness, adaptability, and ma- 
nipulation of others’ desires. 

But there were significant differences between the métis of Greek cul- 
ture and that of Renaissance Europe. First, unlike the Greeks, who con- 
ceived métis in myth, sixteenth- and seventeenth-century writers articu- 
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lated prudence as a mode of thought. Second, ancient descriptions of 
metic practice make no clear distinction between public and private pru- 
dence, whereas sixteenth-century prudential writers made such distinc- 
tions repeatedly. The metic manipulations of the public official are often 
termed “prudence,” while the métis of profit-seeking persons of com- 
merce is called “craft,” “deceit,” or “guile,” and the practitioners are 
tarred as deceivers and dissimulators. Cornelius Agrippa exemplifies this 
stereotyping in his observation that rhe whole of commerce is ridden 
with false practices: “the exercises of Marchauntes, retailers, usurers, 
bankers” are “tearmed servile, dishonest, & naughtie trades of gayne: by- 
cause not their Artes, but busie deceiptes are solde and bought which (as 
Cicero sayth) is not the dutie of an honest, playne, noble, juste, nor good 
man, but of a naughtie, base borne, subtill, craftie and a wilie.”4° Bacon 
too speaks knowingly of the “tricks” of the merchant, his lying “for ad- 
vantage,” and “gains of bargains” that are “crafty but naught” (6:436, 
477, 461). The English philosopher acknowledged the distinction be- 
tween public and self-regarding prudence while recognizing their inter- 
connection: for, in the conduct of state business, “we are much beholden 
to Machiavel and others, that write what men do and not what they ought 
to do. For it is not possible to join {self-regarding} serpentine wisdom 
with the columbine innocency [of public good}, except men know ex- 
actly all the conditions of the serpent” (3:430—31).*! Nonetheless, Bacon 
reminds us, self-regarding prudence is essential to all “negotiation,” for 
“if you would work any man, you must either know his nature and fash- 
ions, and so lead him; or his ends, and so persuade him; or his weakness 
and disadvantages, and so awe him; or those that have interest in him, 
and so govern him” (6:493-94). 

Daniel Tuvill also distinguishes public from private prudence in his 
Dove and the Serpent (1614). While his prudential but public-minded 
dove will “teach us with the wise men how to honour an untainted 
Merit,” he hopes that his self-interested, crafty serpent will not teach us 
deceitful cunning, but rather will teach us to “discover dissembling Her- 
ode.”4? Tuvill makes explicit that his writings concern the workings of 
public rather than private prudence. Prudential concealment, he speci- 
fies, is a prerequisite for those that would “take upon them the perfor- 
mance of any publike office.” Additionally, those who employ cunning in 
public affairs must reduce the self and “must avoyde all windie ostenta- 
tion” and the “force of Se/f-Conceite.”** Similarly, Thomas Palmer ap- 
proaches cunning largely in terms of public prudence, addressing his text 
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in the first place to “Intelligenciers,” those public servants most in need 
of keeping “the order and manner of their enterprise [a] secret.’4* For 
Tuvill and Palmer, the public servant's self-effacement enables clear ob- 
servation of and adaptability to circumstances. Thus Tuvill advises the 
official traveler to note all particulars that “lye within the compase of that 
Clime, in which hee doth reside,” including “situation of the place, the 
nature and disposition of the people; their lawes, customes, statutes, and 
decrees; their manner of government, as well Oeconomicall as Political; 
their forces and revenues; their friendes, factions and allyes; and from 
thence descend to a diligent survey of all Estates & conditions by them- 
selves.”4° All who “are imploy’d in matters of Embassie, & forraine treat- 
ies, must labour (that they may the better converse with men in nature & 
disposition differing from themselves) to be thoroughly furnished with 
the wisedome of Application; which consisteth onely in a distinct and per- 
fect knowledge of those precedent humours, customes, and inclinations, 
to which we must accommodate and conforme our owne.”*° 

Accommodation is but the prelude to the public servant’s cunning 
manipulation. Tuvill predicates the public official’s success on an ability 
to accommodate the desires of the other: when he speaks, he should 
“seeme in all things to answere their desire” and thus be “accepted, ap- 
proved, and embraced without examination, discussion, or opposi- 
tion.”4’ Tailoring his writing to the prudential requirements of intelli- 
gencers, Palmer notes that spies, “being persons of notable esteeme to 
support the policie of the Estate by the knowledge of the secrets of for- 
reigne powers and daily occurrences that chaunce in them,” had particu- 
lar need of the arts of self-restraint, adaptation, and dissembling accom- 
modation. They must bind themselves, maintaining moderation in their 
passions,‘ and must “enure themselves to endure the accidents of Sea or 
Land; as stormes, heate, colde, excesse of meates and drinkes, sickenesse, 
much riotte of speech, simplicitie and such like.” Spies should “imitate 
the common gestures and heaviour of those nations” wherein they dwell, 
in order to “cloke their purposes the more artificially.” They need to “bee 
well accommodated of things needful for their enterprises,” for they may 
“safest travell under the shewes of those people which that State . . . hath 
the least jealousie of, and are in good friendshippe.”4? 

Authors such as Tuvill and Palmer primarily wrote to supply the tacti- 
cal needs of those travelers who served the state, but they were also cogni- 
zant that individuals in pursuit of private profit would employ their ad- 
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vice.” Concerned with monitoring the self-regarding use of prudence, 
Tuvill delivers a moral warning: that “our Dove-like-Serpent must take 
heede that this appropriation and fitting of himself to such diversitie of 
Formes, bee so limited and circumscribed according to the rules and pre- 
cepts of Divinite, that the extent thereof may no way over-peere the 
bounds of Christian pureness and integrity.”°! Even Palmer feels called 
upon to address profit-seekers, that “other sort of the Commons, to witte, 
Mechanickes {and} Marchants.”? The English translation of Albert 
Meier’s prudent observational instructions to voyagers addresses both 
private and public travelers, being Certaine breife, and speciall Instructions 
for Gentlemen, merchants, students, souldiers, marriners, etc. Employed in ser- 
vices abrode.*> Intriguingly, one anonymous writer observes that the pru- 
dential character of London’s capable self-rule derives in part from the 
private prudence of its citizens, here compared to Ulysses: for London’s 
citizens, “by their travaile and traffique beyonde the seas [and] negotia- 
tion with other nations,” do “procure unto themselves great judgement 
{to} manage a politicke regiment,” just as “travailers ... report great 
praise of Ulisses [who] knew manie mens maners, and saw manie 
cities.”>4 

Writers who directed their attention more specifically to private pru- 
dence aimed at diverse readerships. Stephen Guazzo appealed to courtiers 
who were interested in advancing their own fortunes by learning the pru- 
dential tactic of “stay[ing} the tongue, and use[ing} the eare,” or the arts 
of dissembling accommodation.” A would-be client of the earl of Essex, 
and a correspondent of Anthony Bacon, Thomas Wright sets himself the 
task of teaching commoners prudential tactics such as “how to discover 
other mens passions,” for policy advises us to learn how to “please or dis- 
please” the passions of others.*° And he will “deliver some meanes, 
whereby in particular conversation, every one may discover his fellowes 
naturall inclinations {by} naturall conjectures and probabilities.”°” 
Moreover, because the knowledge of “how to behave our selves [when] af- 
fections extraordinarily possesse us [is} the chiefest poynt of prudence,” 
Wright devotes a third of his treatise to teaching his readers how to mor- 
tify, bind, dissemble, and restrain the passions and thus eliminate “self- 
love,” the “nurse {of } inordinate affection.”** Self-restraint will clear the 
understanding to allow the observation of particulars, for “the soule, 
when every inordinate affection is purged that might offend her, shee 
seeth all thinges [most] aptly.”°? Similarly, Jerome Turler advises his 
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traveling reader to inform himself of “the maners of men more perfectly, 
and according to his affaryes and dealings with them, applie himself unto 
them according as the circumstance of time and place shall require,” so 
that he will “know moreover the easiness or hardnesse of oportunytie 
touchinge the meetest times, and fittest places wherein to say or to doo” 
anything.© Although we have no evidence of Bacon’s having read Wright 
or Turler, he echoes their sentiments in advising readers engaged in civil 
business and vocational travel to attend to particulars; Bacon also pro- 
duces lists of particulars about “persons with whom we have to deal,’°! 
and lists of geographical and architectural features that travelers should 
observe (6:417; 9:17, 19—20). 

Those writers who hoped to address merchants and mercantile life did 
so explicitly. Wright points out that urban, commercial life produces 
persons who are “very politique and craftie,” for “prudence and policie 
are wonne by experience,” which “in Cities is better attained unto then 
in Villages, and in Cities of greater commerce and resort, than in Cities 
of lesser repayre. This wee trie by common consent of all men, who ac- 
knowledge the inhabitants of Seatownes to be more craftie than the rurall 
colonies, and therefore Ilanders are judged most craftie of all.”©? Dis- 
simulation and other strategies of self-concealment and restraint pro- 
vided the legitimate person of business a way to self-distance temporarily 
in order to attend profitably to circumstances and the desires of his cus- 
tomers. The merchant could achieve a fluid, polymorphic identity that 
would oil the wheels of his commerce.®? Thus, John Browne advises the 
merchant to “be earnest in noting & marking every thing that you may, 
but be yourselfe as secret and silent as is possible”; and Thomas 
Gainsford avers that the “Traveller may performe his businesse the better, 
by how much hee makes the lesser show: For from a privacy of life, he is 
unsuspected, whereas publicke eminence makes him dangerously 
marked.” Self-effacement lends Gainsford’s merchant the “understand- 
ing to make use of time, and place, and skill” to “knowe what is cheape 
to be brought abroad, and deerely soulde at home.”® In 1635, William 
Scott would claim that the best way to please a customer “is to know how 
to be silent.”°’ Circumspection enables the merchant to obtain “a true 
knowledge of the parties with whome a man deales,” including an under- 
standing of “their nature, humour, inclination, designments, and pro- 
ceedings,” as well as a thorough knowledge of the “nature of businesse 
in hand,” with “the accidents and consequents that belong thereunto.”® 
Joining the knowledge of customers and the knowledge of circumstances 
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together, Scott’s merchant will profit if he also, “according to the diverse 
natures of the persons and affaires [will] alter his stile, and manner of pro- 
ceeding; as a wise Sea-man, who according to the divers state of the Sea, 
and change of winds, doth diversly turne his sayles and rudder; {for} 
knowing every mans nature and fashions [is what] every mans owne ob- 
servation must bee set a worke” to find.®? Indeed, “there bee some whom 
Gaine will transforme into all shapes; let the Customer looke how hee 
will,” they “will have something in them like him.”’° Even at home, pru- 
dent merchants had to be attuned to time and place. In his children’s 
book, A booke in Englysh metre, of the great Marchaunt man called “Dives 
Pragmaticus” (1563), Thomas Newbery places the merchant at the eco- 
nomic crossroads, listing all persons across the social spectrum that de- 
pend upon the merchant’s buying and selling—kings, dukes, bishops, 
reapers, “saulters,” and carters. At home and abroad, the merchant had 
to suit his merchandising to the style and interests of his customer: “Al 
occupacions, now under the Sunne,/ For to be briefe, with me have to 
doone.”7! 


The Wisdom of Counsel and the Architect of Fortune 


Owing to the shared origins, attributes, and—to some extent—aims of 
public and private prudence, the prudential tactics of the public servant 
often looked suspiciously like those of his self-interested doppelginger— 
the private entrepreneur. This made cunning, or métis, a difficult subject 
to handle for those concerned with the high-minded prudence of public 
business. Attending to the rich conceptual knot that the convergence of 
public and private prudence formed, Bacon continually returned to the 
problem of reconciling the two within his natural philosophic project. 
Analysis of Bacon’s notions of public and private prudence—the Wis- 
dom of Counsel and the Architect of Fortune, respectively—is perhaps 
the best way to comprehend the political undercurrents that structure his 
scientific program and his notion of self-distancing.’ 

Bacon places both kinds of prudential knowledge under the discipline 
“Negotiation.” And he places negotiation, along with “Conversation” 
and “Government,” under the overarching discipline of “Civil Knowl- 
edge” (3:445). Conversation is the science of politic behavior and speak- 
ing; government is the “secret and retired” art of ruling (3:473—74); and 
negotiation is “the wisdom of business” (3:445). Of the three, only nego- 
tiation, Bacon complains, “hath not been hitherto collected into writing, 
to the great derogation of learning and the professors of learning”: “there 
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are no books of it, except some few scattered advertisements, that have no 
proportion to the magnitude of this subject” (3:447). Even the ancients 
neglected the study of “business” (3:448), leaving us only the relatively 
obscure treatise De Petitione Consulatus, which Quintus Cicero wrote for 
his brother Marcus Tully. Bacon decries this state of affairs since, “of the 
three wisdoms {of } civil life,” the “wisdom of Business [is that} wherein 
man’s life is most conversant” (3:447). 

By business, civil business, and negotiation, Bacon means all those ac- 
tivities undertaken visibly or clandestinely to further one’s affairs or in- 
terests in the overlapping realms of government, social interchange, and 
the commercial marketplace.” Thus, one part of negotiation involves 
mastery of deliberative and diplomatic concerns, or “worldly matters,” 
befitting the advisor of a king (3:448). Bacon observes that another part 
of negotiation encompasses practical expertise in the customary relations 
and business affairs of everyday life, such things as “the marriage of a 
daughter, or the employing of a son, or of a purchase or bargain, or of an 
accusation, and every other occasion incident to man’s life” (3:448). In- 
creasingly, writers linked negotiation to commercial activity—as indi- 
cated by John Wheelers 1601 equation of commerce with “Negoti- 
ations. 4 

Under the rubric of negotiation, Bacon first places the Wisdom of 
Counsel—the study of how to “stand before kings” and achieve a place of 
honor (3:449). Pertaining to those who would rise to great place as kings’ 
counselors, the Wisdom of Counsel transcends the narrow interests of in- 
dividuals and instructs those dedicated to the service of the monarchy. 
However, given that such wisdom benefits the interests of those intent on 
achieving high public office, even public prudence necessarily incorpo- 
rates a component of self-interest. Further, Bacon includes under the cat- 
egory “negotiation” a study seemingly diametrically opposed to the first; 
for the Architect of Fortune runs athwart its categorical sibling, the Wis- 
dom of Counsel: 


But yet there is another part of this part, {negotiation} which differeth as 
much from that whereof we have spoken as sapere and sibi sapere, (to be wise 
and to be wise for oneself,} the one moving as it were to the circumference, 
the other to the centre. For there is a wisdom of counsel, and again there is 
a wisdom of pressing a man’s own fortune; and they do sometimes meet 
and often sever. For many are wise in their own ways that are weak for gov- 
ernment or counsel; like ants, which is a wise creature for itself, but very 
hurtful for the garden. (3:454) 
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The Architect of Fortune (or “Architecture of Fortune”) comprises the 
science of pursuing private self-interest. Addressing himself to London 
citizens and courtiers, Bacon makes a gesture towards standardizing the 
knowledge of private business practice: compiling a rudimentary self- 
help manual to aid those who would achieve economic and social success. 
In discussing this branch of learning, he offers compendious advice on 
how to “take an unpartial view” of one’s own abilities (3:461), know what 
one’s business competitor is thinking ( 3:456), and adapt to or manipulate 
circumstances to achieve a private fortune (3:468). 

While Bacon distinguishes these two prudential forms of wisdom into 
the deliberative and the self-regarding, he also connects them. He forges 
close but separable relations between the newly distinct domains of pub- 
lic and private prudence, categories that still threatened to reconverge in 
an England engaged in profit-making, knowledge-production, and the 
maintenance, if not augmentation, of a centralized state. Bacon admits 
to a tentative connection between the knowledges of public and private 
prudence, which “do sometimes meet, and often sever” (3:454). But he 
never explicitly describes the character, extent, or significance of their 
connection. He casually drops the comment, leaving readers to draw 
their own conclusions. We should not read this inexplicitness as Bacon’s 
disbelief in the possibility of the intersection between private and public 
goods. Instead, it bespeaks the Lord Chancellor's insecurity about pub- 
licly sanctioning what he knows is the case: the most vibrant socioeco- 
nomic and intellectual developments in English society are occurring 
outside what was in the process of being constituted as the public sphere, 
and within what was in the process of being constituted as the private 
sphere. One must delve into the subtleties of Bacon’s assessment of “the 
Good” to find an answer to the question of how and in what manner the 
public Wisdom of Counsel and the private Architect of Fortune meet. 

In The Advancement of Learning, Bacon broaches his discussion of the 
idea of “the Good” in a traditional manner, distinguishing between a 
“private,” or “particular,” good and a public, or social, good that he terms 
“Duty” (3:428): “There is formed in every thing a double nature of good: 
the one, as every thing is a total or substantive in itself; the other, as it is 
a part or member of a greater body; whereof the later is in degree the 
greater and the worthier, because it tendeth to the conservation of a more 
general form” (3:420). While distinguishing between these two kinds of 
good, Bacon nevertheless seeks connections between the public and the 
private. He observes “that there is a wisdom of counsel and advice even 
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in private causes, arising out of a universal insight and experience of the 
affairs of the world” (5:36). And he claims that a man cannot “understand 
Virtue without some relation to society, nor Duty without an inward dis- 
position” (3:428). Not specifying what he means by “inward disposi- 
tion,” Bacon nonetheless puts forth the breathtaking proposition that 
only within the realm of the private does (what he terms) “Active Good” 
exist. Active good is a “part of Private and Particular Good”: 


Neither hath this Active Good any identity with the good of society, 
though in some case it hath an incidence into it: for although it do many 
times bring forth acts of beneficence, yet it is with a respect private to a 
man’s own power, glory, amplification, continuance; as appeareth plainly 
when it findeth a contrary subject. For that gigantine state of mind which 
possesseth the troublers of the world, such as was Lucius Sylla, and infinite 
others in smaller model, who would have all men happy or unhappy as they 
were their friends or enemies, and would give form to the world according 
to their own humours, (which is the true Theomachy) pretendeth and as- 
pireth to active good, though it recedeth furthest from good of society, 
which we have determined to be the greater. (3:425) 


Admittedly, Bacon denigrates active good, the “multiplying and extend- 
ing” of new “form{s} upon other things,” by associating it with suspi- 
cious characters, the “troublers of the world,” who attempt to impose 
their own tyrannical humors on others. In contrast, passive good com- 
prises the beneficial actions of “preserving and continuing,” as well as 
“advancing and perfecting,” a given form (3:425). Ifour author aligns ac- 
tive good with “private or particular” good, than by default he associates 
passive good with the preservation and perfection of the public sphere, 
the highest degree of moral duty (5:12, 14). Bacon, troubled by active 
good, imagines the point of contact between the pursuit of private good 
and the maintenance of public good as problematic. In so doing*he con- 
firms his other efforts to distinguish the private from the public. How- 
ever, despite this troubling point of contact, Bacon acknowledges and 
seeks out some sort of possible connection. He can only ignore this kind 
of trouble—whether in the form of private action or private knowl- 
edge—at the risk of turning his back upon the most vibrant and dy- 
namic—because “multiplying and extending’—forces that his society 
has to offer. This would be a contrary move for Bacon, considering his 
charitable advocacy of the production of new works to ameliorate the 
human condition.’° Within Bacon’s schema, charity and the prudential 
pursuit of profit are never far apart. 
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The Prudence of Natural Philosophy 


Bacon's writings on negotiation testify to his interest in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century prudential discourses for the advancement of both 
public and private life. Bacon is alsó indebted to the same literature in 
his concern that private prudence be deployed for public benefit in the 
realm of natural philosophy. He correlates civil business and natural phi- 
losophy because both precipitate concerns about the way in which indi- 
viduals pursue and produce public versus private profits, as well as ques- 
tions over who will benefit, in what way, and to what purpose. Thus, it 
should not surprise us that Bacon’s natural philosophic opposition be- 
tween the “empirical” ant and the “rationalist” spider—together with 
his desire to unite these two cognitive faculties in the rational, yet empir- 
ical, bee (T, 97)—finds a corollary in his discussion of business practices. 
Prudence and planning are as important for success in business as for suc- 
cess in science. When “performing actions and managing business,” the 
“ants” of natural philosophy resurface as those prudent ones who “can 
make an apt use of occasions, but plot or invent for, nothing of them- 
selves.” The “rationalist” spiders are recast as those who “are wholly bent 
on their own plots, but cannot take advantage of accidental opportuni- 
ties.” In business as in science, “either of which abilities without the other 
is very lame and imperfect” (5:73—-74). 

Commercial prudential attentiveness appears in Bacon’s concern that 
the natural philosopher observe the most minute data of experience. He 
wanted the new science built upon the foundation of “natural histories,” 
guided experimentation, and the analysis of each. In particular, mer- 
chants’ attentiveness to and writing down of the particulars of commer- 
cial transactions in a daily “wastebook” provided Bacon with a model for 
the inscription of natural histories and higher-level axioms; hence, a brief 
description of the writing and accounting practices of merchants is in or- 
der here. In The Merchant's Mirror, Richard Dafforne describes the mer- 
chant’s wastebook as a “forerunner” of a merchant’s “journal,” or “day- 
book,” which in turn is a forerunner of the ledger, or “Gather-book,” 
which itself is the consummate mirror of a “mans Estate.” The purpose, 
or “Office,” of the wastebook, claims Dafforne, is to record the daily trad- 
ing even “as it is truly acted: as Buying, Selling, Receiving, Paying, 
Drawing, Remitting, Assignements, Shipping, etc. and thus must be en- 
tred immediately upon the action of the thing acted, to the end no pass- 
ing parcels be forgotten.” The wastebook contains the writing most im- 
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mediate to the events of the day, inscribed prior to organization, offering 
neither “Inventory nor Ballance,” and thus any “Servant of the house” 
may write in this book: “In this book must the matter be entred in plain 
sincerity as it is acted, without Debitor, or Creditor forme; for that is the 
proper office of the Journall.” This writing will be “entered in plain sin- 
cerity,” without any waxy patina or shine of its own: it reflects without 
being reflective»Thus, in the wastebook “ought the parcels to be entred 
close under each other” as “they were acted, without leaving of any empty 
paper, to avoid suspicion of Forging any parcells betwixt them,” and “each 
parcell ought to be separated with a line from the other before written, 
and ensuing parcel. In this book ought the acted matter to be first 
entered ™ 

The wastebook contains all the “conditions or circumstances” that 
pertain to the commercial transaction at issue, including names, times, 
prices, and commodities. Moreover, the wastebook gives the merchant 
the opportunity to correct “an error committed in Weight, Measure, 
Quantity or Casting,” or “because the matter or condition” has “changed, 
by diminishing or augmenting of any thing,” or because the “bargain” 
has broken down before the day’s transactions are recorded in the journal 
proper. For, the “racing out of any parcell in the Journall is unbeseem- 
ing.”’® Only in the journal are the completed transactions of the day di- 
gested and systemized, put into the “Debitor” or “Creditor” accounting 
form, and entered without blot or erasure. And only in his “Kalendar” 
does the merchant organize the accounts of the day alphabetically. In the 
ledger, the merchant collates the transactions of his journals to arrive at 
a full account of his “Estate.””? 

In 1616, Nicholas Breton aligned the merchant’s wastebook with 
knowledge-gathering “eye-observations” whereby the merchant gathers 
up the “Moddels of Architectures,” plants our nation with “forraine 
fruits,” and generates his “discourses.”*° Breton’s curious modification of 
observation by eye suggests that he did not have the luxury of assuming 
that his reader would immediately recognize these observations as em- 
pirical, as opposed to meditative remarks or literary glosses. Bacon, how- 
ever, in modeling his natural philosophic discourse on merchant inscrip- 
tion, both presumes and depends upon the empirical character of the 
latter. Bacon describes how he will distill his scientific discourse out of 
a series of texts—each one further removed from the moment of actual 
observation but all grounded in the material text of nature and modeled 
on accounting practices. The newness of the idea that the real world can 
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generate rational discourse appears in the lengths to which he goes to de- 

scribe for himself the character of this accounting process. In his Com- 

mentarius Solus, Bacon terms the diary in which he will jot down notes for 

his natural philosophic and political projects, a “Marchant’s waste book,” 
7 


where to enter all maner of remembrance of matter, fourme, business, 
study, towching my self, service, others eyther sparsim or in schedules, 
without any maner of restraint; onely this to be divided into 2 bookes; The 
one transportata ex Comentario vetere, conteyning all maner notes already 
taken in several paper bookes fitt to be retayned (except it be such as are 
reduced to some more parfite fourm). The other Commentarius novus; Then 
to have another booke like to the marchants leggier booke whearin those 
thinges. . . {that} are sett down in the Commentary breefly to be at the first 
leasure, and while memory can supply it yf it requyre memory be entred 
to have contynuance. And thirdly owt of that booke to make severall title 
bookes wherein thinges of a nature may be (by ye labor of a servant in part) 
entered in order, and under fitt Titles. (11:62) 


Bacon will create a two-part wastebook made up of new observations, or 
“Commentarius novus,” and of notes that he will “transport” from older 
notebooks, his own internal processing of literate experience. He will 
make the wastebook haphazardly, without “maner of restraint” —it will 
be an inscription of raw material prior to mental digestion. From this 
Bacon will compile what he terms a “merchants leggier booke”—the 
equivalent here to the merchant’s journal—in which the material from 
the wastebook will be reinscribed with more order, commentary, and “re- 
straint.” And from there Bacon will ascend to a third level of inscription, 
in what he terms “title bookes”—analogous to the merchant’s ledger— 
whereby a rightful inventory of the “thinges” and structures of nature 
may be “entered in order” and “under fitt Titles.”®' Intriguingly, a close 
reading of Bacon’s wastebook, the Commentarius Solus, reveals the need for 
the corrective reinscription of the journal. For here, he misnames the 
journal a “Merchant’s Ledger.” Elsewhere he makes clear that the daily 
journal is a kind of interim text, providing “light to business in tyme to 
come” (11:61), as opposed to the final text, or final “Inventory,” akin to 
the merchant’s ledger. Presumably, when transcribing this passage in his 
journal, Bacon will make necessary corrections. 

Arguably, Bacon modeled his inductive method—which ascends from 
particulars (wastebook) to middle axioms (journal) to highest axioms 
(merchant’s ledger)—on the living model that the merchant's three- 
stage accounting system offered. Bacon’s idea that science should proceed 
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from natural philosophic inscription of phenomena to ascending stages of 
theoretical reinscription along a “just scale of ascent—and by successive 
steps not interrupted or broken,” should move from “particulars to lesser 
axioms” and “then to middle axioms” and “last of all to the most general” 
(4:97)8*—recapitulates the stages of commercial accounting. Moreover, 
we may consider Bacon’s natural philosophic privileging of middle axi- 
oms that contain the substance for future natural philosophic work as 
paralleling, if not deriving from, the merchant’s intermediary text—the 
journal, since the latter sums up each day’s commercial transactions and 
comprises the substance of all future calculations. 

Besides attentiveness to particulars, prudential, or metic, principles 
also underlie Bacon’s idea that the philosopher must “bend,” “bind,” 
“frame,” or “apply” his mind to circumstances in order to glean the truth. 
Bacon notes that the refusal to adapt the mind “is a thing most prejudi- 
cial to man’s actions and fortunes,” for “nothing is more politic than to 
make the wheels of the mind concentric and voluble with the wheels of 
fortune” (5:71). Bacon criticizes Aristotle because the latter “did not con- 
sult experience as he should have done,” in framing his “decisions and ax- 
ioms; but having first determined the question according to his will, he 
then resorts to experience, and bending her into conformity with his 
placets leads her about like a captive in a procession” (5:65). Bacon sees 
Aristotle as attempting to cast “causal bonds” upon the human mind af- 
ter his encounters with but few particulars; he “spun as it were spiders’ 
webs which he would have us accept as causal bonds, though they have 
no strength nor worth.” In contrast to Aristotle’s self-generated “bonds,” 
Bacon observes the “precincts and bounds” of nature (3:223).°° In his 
Christmas entertainment at Gray’s Inn, Bacon has one “counsellor” urge 
the Prince of Purpoole to “bend the excellency of your spirits to the 
searching out, inventing and discovering of all whatsoever is hit and se- 
cret in the world” (8:334). If Bacon himself has made any progress in nat- 
ural philosophy it has been “by no other means than the true and legiti- 
mate humiliation of the human spirit” and by “dwelling purely and 
constantly among the facts of nature,” withdrawing “my intellect from 
them no further than may suffice to let the images and rays of natural ob- 
jects meet in a point .. . whence it follows that the strength and excel- 
lency of the wit has but little to do in the matter” (4:19). 

Baconian binding and reducing of the mind, or what John Briggs has 
eloquently termed mental “mortification,” was a scholarly commonplace 
in sixteenth-century writings, particularly associated with the school 
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and students of Pythagoras, for “Pythagoras, to his schoolers that came 
to learn his sciences, commaunded silence for 5 yeares, that by all that 
space they should be hearers only, and not reasoners.”84 Although Bacon 
was presumably apprised of the Pythagorian practice, his exhorting of 
mental self-reduction nonetheless detives primarily from his interest in 
ethics, civil business, and metic intelligence. Bacon’s prudential writ- 
ings—the “georgics of the mind” and the Architect of Fortune—offer 
rich analogues to his natural philosophic notion of the need to submit the 
mind to nature’s oscillating structures.’{n his georgics, or moral cultiva- 
tion of the mind, he acknowledges the “points of nature, and the points 
of fortune” to which we are “limited and tied” (3:433). Moral cultivation 
of the mind requires a thorough understanding of the good, and a code of 
conduct. The “Exemplar or platform of Good” describes the nature of 
good, while the “Regiment or Culture of the Mind” prescribes “rules how 
to subdue, apply, and accommodate the will of man thereunto” (3:419). 
For Bacon, the “reducing of the mind unto virtue and good estate” makes 
possible “the electing and propounding unto a man’s self good and virtu- 
ous ends of his life, such as may be in a reasonable sort within his compass 
to attain” (3:441). 

Bacon’s advocacy of self-restraint and self-reduction also occurs in his 
reflections on civil business. In his Architect of Fortune, Bacon attends to 
the pursuit of personal fortune, prudently recommending that we “turn 
and shape” the self “according to occasion” (5:66) and adapt to the dispo- 
sitions of those with whom we have to deal: “But if the mind of a wise 
man is sufficiently large to observe and distinguish an infinite variety of 
dispositions and characters, it only remains to take care that the applica- 
tion be as various as the representation. ‘A wise man will know how to 
adapt himself to all sorts of characters’” (5:55-56). What we cannot 
change in nature and fortune we must endure. Bacon speaks of “a wise 
and industrious suffering, which draweth and contriveth use and advan- 
tage out of that which seemeth adverse and contrary; which is that prop- 
erty which we call Accommodating or Applying” (3:434). Each individ- 
ual must “render the mind obedient to occasions and opportunities, and 
to be no ways obstinate and refractory toward them. For nothing hinders 
men’s actions or fortunes so much as this, ‘to remain the same, when the 
same is unbecoming ... that is, for men to be as they were and follow 
their own nature, when occasions change” (5:70).*? 

In “Of Negociation” he advocates patience and restraint, reminding us 
that “in all negociations of difficulty, a man may not look to sow and reap 
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at once; but must prepare business, and so ripen it by degrees” (6:494). 
Writing to Henry Savill, Bacon observes that within the “politic traffic” 
of civil and commercial life, one learns how to restrain and mold human 
passions, reforming the “affections really and truly, restraining them if 
they be too violent, and raising them if they be too soft and weak,” or else 
one learns “to cover them; or if occasion be, to pretend and represent 
them” (7:101)»The inflation of the “affection of pride” is of all things to 
be avoided (3:250). To Sir Henry Savill, Bacon mentions ways to bind the 
will to make it “most maniable and obedient.” These include the temper- 
ing dictates of religion, the manipulation of “Opinion and Apprehen- 
sion,” the apt use of example, the use of one affection to counter another, 
and the moderating influences of custom. Such uses abound “in the courts 
of princes, and in all politic traffick, where [we] find not only profound 
dissimulations and suffocating the affections that no note or mark appear 
of them outwardly, but also lively simulations . . . carrying the tokens of 
passions which are not” (7:100=104).*° 

In the Advancement of Learning, Bacon argues that the optimal way to 
avoid cognitive distortion when engaged in natural philosophic observa- 
tion is to “reduce,” or deflate, the mind (3:395). Tellingly, the word reduce 
reappears in the same text to describe the best way to succeed in the con- 
duct of civil business—that is, by “reducing of a man’s self to this watch- 
ful and serene habit, as to make account and purpose, in every conference 
and action, as well to observe as to act” (3:460).*” Bacon’s natural philo- 
sophic reducing and binding of the mind resembles a commercial ruse 
rather than Pythagorean mental mortification; Bacon’s is a metic trick to 
better bind and constrain nature. Paralleling his arguments concerning 
negotiation, Bacon believes that natural philosophic truth is best discov- 
ered if the truth-seeker binds or reduces his will, imagination, passions, 
and interests so as to apply the mind to occasion.** The Lord Chancellor 
laments that “we create worlds {and} direct and domineer over nature”; 
we “will have it that all things are as in our folly we think they should be, 
not as seems fittest to the Divine wisdom, or as they are found to be in 
fact”; we “distort the facts of nature” as well as “our own wits”; and we 
“impress the stamp of our own image on the creatures and works of God, 
instead of carefully examining and recognising in them the stamp of the 
Creator himself” (5:132). Unfortunately, “in forming its notions” the hu- 
man mind “mixes up its own nature with the nature of things” (4:27).°®? 
Mental binding and reduction being the best remedy for cognitive error, 
Bacon advises that we not grant the mind “wings,” but rather hang it 
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with “weights” (4:97), for we are “very far from realising how strict and 
disciplined a thing is research into truth and nature, and how little it 
leaves to the judgment of men” (R, 119). 

Bacon teaches us, through antithesis, to know proper from improper 
binding. Through an inversion that paradoxically confirms his rhetoric 
of self-binding, Bacon represents the elimination of the distorting “idols 
of the cave” (the distortions of individual nature) as an unbinding, a re- 
lease from the bonds of idiosyncrasy, an escape from the Platonic cave 
of the ‘self into the light of day, and “a revelation of a universal self- 
transcending intellect. The idols arise from the “peculiar nature” of 
mind, body, education, and custom, not to mention the “accidents that 
befall particular men.” For while we “live in the view of heaven, our spir- 
its are included in the caves of our own bodies” and “filled with infinite 
errors and false appearances,” so that “they come forth but seldom [from] 
their cave, and do not continually live in the contemplation of nature, as 
in the open air” (4:433). 

But Bacon must first isolate the discrete, desirous self that suffers from 
mental idols in order to bind it—and them—prudentially. Baconian 
prudence is the best means for correcting for, if not eradicating, the idols. 
Bacon represents all the idols, but particularly those of the tribe and the 
cave, as deeply ingrained, immobile impresses that block our mental ac- 
cess to nature’s truths. For example, in “The Masculine Birth of Time” he 
wonders how it is, given that “all the approaches and entrances to men’s 
minds are beset and blocked by the most obscure idols—idols deeply im- 
planted and, as it were, burned in—that any clean and polished surface 
remains in the mirror of the minds on which the genuine natural light of 
things can fall” (M, 62). To counteract the effects of these mental brand- 
ings, Bacon suggests the use of metic cunning, or “prudence.” Arguing 
here for the impossibility of formulating a codified “art” for eradicating 
the idols, Bacon recommends prudence as a means to eradicate ingrained 
mental distortions: “Nor (to say truth) can the doctrine concerning Idols 
be reduced to an art; all that can be done is to use a kind of thoughtful 
prudence to guard against” the idols (4:432). Bacon elsewhere applies the 
term contemplative prudence to the means of “keeping off and dislodging 
the Idols of the Cave” (4:60). Moreover, metic self-suspension and psychic 
mobility are the aspects of prudence that “guard against” or “dislodge” 
the mental idols, as Bacon explains in an early ecclesiastical tract. Ad- 
vising James to tolerate diversity in the Anglican Church, he argues, pru- 
dentially, that the person who has distanced himself from the place of the 
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self and re-mobilized the mind elsewhere knows better than the one who 
stolidly clings to the self and its familiar places. Thus, as in the art of sur- 
veying, we best acquire knowledge by distancing the self from its cus- 
tomary setting, for “it is many times seen that a man that standeth off, 
and somewhat removed from a plot of ground, doth better . . . discover it 
than those which are upon it, I thought it not impossible but that I, as a 
looker on, might cast mine eyes upon some things which the actors them- 
selves (specially some being interested, some led and addicted, some de- 
clared and engaged) did not or would not see” (10:103). 

Metic self-distancing enables clear vision. But metic self-distancing, 
as Bacon realizes, also depends upon a notion of the self as a solid, static, 
bounded entity in need of evasion. Thus, while metic self-distancing 
forms the antidote to the idols, Baconian prudence also produces the no- 
tion that the self is immobile, discrete, and possibly idolatrous in the first 
place. In truth, a viable idea of the self as stolidly congealed and discrete 
depends on an ability to imagine a getting out of the self—that is, the 
possibility of moving consciousness in and out of aspects of ourselves or 
empathically into the consciousness of others. Conversely, one can only 
conceive of self-distancing by imagining a static, discrete self from which 
we need to emerge. Only by imagining that the spirit inhabits “the caves 
of our own bodies,” which are filled “with infinite errors and false appear- 
ances,” can Bacon think that the true “contemplation of nature” is like a 
coming out into “the open air” (4:433). 

Intriguingly, the same metic precepts that enable the natural philo- 
sophic knower to transcend the idols conceive the self as an object of scru- 
tiny, an idol, in the first place. We can see Bacon’s thought venturing to 
generate a notion of the discrete self in his anatomy of the discipline he 
terms the Architect of Fortune, in which the self and the selves of others 
become the objects of a scrutiny requisite for entrepreneurial success. 
Bacon contends here that “men ought to take an impartial view of their 
own abilities and virtues; and again of their wants and impediments; ac- 
counting these with the most, and those other with the least; and from 
this view and examination” each should see how his nature “sorteth with 
the general state of the times” (3:461).?! They are “to take special heed 
how they guide themselves by examples, in thinking they can do as they 
see others do; whereas perhaps their natures and carriages are far dif- 
fering” (3:462). The English philosopher sees such knowledge as vital to 
morality and civil business, and thus he “marvel{s}” that “this part of 
knowledge touching the several characters of natures and dispositions 
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should be omitted both in morality and policy, considering it is of so 
great ministery . . . to them both” (3:435). Bacon notes that private pru- 
dence, or the Architect of Fortune, recommends that “men take good in- 
formation touching their own person,” for “though men look oft in a 
glass, yet they do suddenly forget themselves,” but “the politic glass is 
the state of the world or times wherein we live; in the which we are to 
behold ourselves” (3:461). Yet paradoxically, a prudent look in the “poli- 
tic glass” in order to “behold ourselves” transforms the self into an image, 
or idol: Moreover, to “search out {and} give true cautions of the [mind’s} 
native and inherent errors [which] have coloured [human] notions” is to 
model the mind upon mirrors, or “glasses” (3:241), that reflect dis- 
torted idols. 

Bacon's quirk of referring to himself in the third person rhetorically 
exemplifies his metic “idolizing” of the self. When in “Thoughts and 
Conclusions” and the “Filum Labyrinthi” we read explicitly self- 
referential passages such as “From these considerations Bacon con- 
cluded,” and “Francis Bacon thought in this manner” (T, 74; 3:496—98), 
we participate in the philosopher’s own psychic mobility. His discursive 
self-objectification prepares the way for self-transcendence and the imag- 
ining of an early modern form of objectivity. Debatably, we witness 
Bacon forging what Karl Mannheim conceives as the objectivity of a sec- 
ular “self-illumination,” an objectivity that humans attain not by giving 
up the “will to action” or suspending “evaluations,” but by examining 
the self, so that “not only the object but we ourselves fall squarely within 
our field of vision.”?? 

Bacon’s twinned use of métis—to construct both the idea of a discrete, 
bounded self and the notion of a flexible self capable of continuous refor- 
mulation in response to mutating environments—derives from his basic 
ambivalence towards the cognitive productivity of idiosyncratic sub- 
jects. Bacon, as we have seen, transgresses social barriers as they are en- 
coded within traditional domains of learning and science, most visibly in 
his notion that intellectual progress will only occur if those of high social 
rank look downward, following in the footsteps of empirics and mechan- 
ics who attend to the properties and minuscule events of everyday mate- 
rial reality. Because of this transgression, however, Bacon must put in 
place new epistemic safeguards for reconciling new kinds of knowledge 
with the extant status hierarchy. Insofar as Bacon identifies with the ex- 
perience of commercial métis, he represents the natural philosophic 
self—which self-distances through the recursive process of obeying in or- 
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der to command—as flexible, redefining itself in terms of the world that 
it discovers. Yet as a court official, Bacon advises the king to appropriate 
the fruits of the activities of subjects in the service of the royal regime. 
Insofar as this intention holds, he formulates subordinate selves as rigidly 
defined entities that the regime can manage and comprehend—in all 
senses of the latter term. 

Similarly, Bacon moves to conceptualize metic self-distancing less as 
a fluid process and more as a fixed and static “maxim” capable of mechan- 
ical standardization. Indeed, Baconian self-distancing requires more 
than bringing the self into discrete definition and more than using métis 
to make an idol of the self: it requires, paradoxically, the “idolization” of 
métis. Bacon’s rigidification of métis coincides with his use of métis to 
make the self a visible, discrete, and settled object. At certain moments 
he transforms the temporary, fluid, localized practice of self-suspension 
carried out in the commercial marketplace into an explicit, rigid, and ab- 
stract dictate. His condemnation of the idols of the mind requires not the 
temporary metic suspension of self as encoded in the fluid “obey-and- 
command” couplet, but a “fixed and established maxim” of self-negation 
that must be “layfed} down once for all,” so “that this insidious action of 
the mind may be marked and reproved”; for “the intellect is not qualified 
to judge except by means of induction ... in its legitimate form” 
(4:27—28). 

Bacon’s movement back and forth between a tactic of temporary self- 
distancing that employs disinterestedness in the pursuit of interest and a 
fixed “maxim” that permanently mortifies the individual mind’s “insidi- 
ous action” constitutes the ideological seesaw upon which Baconian epis- 
temology totters. Baconian self-distancing emerges dialectically out of 
his efforts to inhabit both the experiential world of subjects attuned to 
the benefits of metic self-reduction and the mind-set of a royal regime 
increasingly enamored of appropriating the entrepreneurial activities of 
subjects while restraining their interests. 


Métis and the Obey-and-Command Couplet 


Bacon’s dictate that “nature to be commanded must be obeyed” (4:47, 
114) isa subtle piece of rhetoric, tapping into older discourses on the cul- 
tivation of political and intellectual authority. But Bacon rethinks those 
discourses in the process of producing a new natural! philosophic para- 
digm. This dictate zs and 7s mot paradoxical advice to James, who believed 
in the unchallengeable authority of the monarch. Bacon’s aphorism com- 
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bines—only to alter—three traditions that offer a convoluted notion of 
the genesis of authority. These are, first, an Aristotelian tradition, geared 
to the political elite; second, Publilius Syrus’s tradition, trained to the 
needs of the politically subordinate; and third, St. Paul’s tradition, con- 
ceived to further Paul’s missionary Christian aims. Each tradition im- 
plicitly confirms Bacon’s notion that “Adam fell because he preferred his 
own desires for knowledge over the rigors of obedience that gave him the 
power of naming” (3:266). 

In the Politics, Aristotle, addressing himself to the political elite, dis- 
cusses the necessity of learning to obey in order to command. He first 
urges the good man, the statesman, and the good citizen not to “learn 
the crafts of inferiors except for their own occasional use”—for “if they 
habitually practice them, there will cease to be a distinction between 
master and slave.” But having discouraged members of the elite from 
submitting themselves to the discipline of the crafts, the Greek philoso- 
pher discusses a proper kind of elite obedience: namely, the obedience in 
which one obeys a political or military superior in order to learn and, 
through learning, rise in turn to a position of authority. He thus informs 
his reader of another “rule exercised over freemen and equals by birth, 
[which] the ruler must learn by obeying, as he would learn the duties of 
a general of cavalry by being under the orders of a general of cavalry, {for} 
‘he who has never learned to obey cannot be a good commander’. . . {and} 
the good citizen ought to be capable of both.”?* Guilelessly, the young are 
first to obey and learn, and then to replace the old, becoming command- 
ers themselves. Such obedience involves no crossing of status boundaries; 
it is free from shame because it occurs between junior and senior mem- 
bers of the elite. 

A wily and subversive version of this manner of gaining authority also 
emerges out of Greco-Roman culture. James Spedding claims that the 
proverbial wisdom of the Roman slave Publilius Syrus stands behind 
Bacon's aphorism about obeying nature.” In his aphoristic collection, 
Syrus offers a domestic proverb that describes the subordinate’s use of 
ruse-like obedience to achieve power within traditional hierarchies. He 
tells us that “a chaste wife rules her husband by deferring to his wishes.”?? 
Reconceiving Aristotle’s formula, Syrus does not restrict what Michel 
Serres terms “the command/obedience couplet” to the interests of a polit- 
ical elite but runs his mind across the relation between two unequal sta- 
tus groups: here, women and men.” Further, he takes the perspective of 
the politically subordinate. This is no longer a matter of obeying in the 
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present in order to command later: the subordinate will not—either now 
or later—be accorded official power. Syrus’s version is another kind of 
paradox: that of ruling through a seductive obedience. Finally, St. Paul’s 
exercise of what John Briggs has dubbed “parodic disguise” evidences a 
Christian version of the obey-and-command couplet. “Parodic disguise” 
indicates the apostle’s willingness to submit himself to the needs of the 
socially inferior in order to gain their faith and augment the ranks of the 
newly formed Christian religion: “For though I be free from all men, yet 
have I made myself servant unto all, that I might gain the more” (1 Cor. 
9:19—20).°’ Bacon alludes to this passage of Paul’s in his Meditations 
Sacrae (7:250). 

Bacon’s contemporaries articulated the various versions of the obey- 
and-command couplet. William Baldwin offers a normative variation of 
Aristotle’s formula which he attributes to “Philip.Rex”: “None ought to 
rule, except he first have learned to obey.”?8 Others entertained Syrus’s 
version of the obey-and-command couplet. Tuvill advises the person 
seeking patronage to attend to the patron’s desires, for he who has “hopes 
to drawe some meanes where with to raise [the} low-built roofe of his es- 
tate; let him get ground of his { patron’s} affection” and observe his “hu- 
mours and inclinations,” so that “by fulfilling them, [he] give him the 
best contentment and satisfaction that possibly he may.’?? Nicolas 
Breton attests to the avidity with which merchants embraced the Syrian 
ruse of obeying in order to command in his A Poste with a Madde Packett 
of Letters, in which a merchant praises his factor for yielding to the desires 
of a superior in order to earn future favor: “your Couzen telles mee that 
you are in good regard with the Gouvernour for certaine cloathes that you 
lately bestowed on him, he tolde mee the cause, and therein I commend 
your discretion: for sometime it is better to give then to save, when it 
turneth to advantage.”!°° Similarly, William Scott advises the draper that 
it is “great policy, for a man to entreat for his own necessities, by asking 
others what they want.” 101 

Addressed to a royal reader, Bacon’s dictate echoes Aristotelian and 
later humanist injunctions regarding the education and training of 
princes: the need to justify the designation of a period of time during 
which social equals and inferiors having essential intellectual and practi- 
cal experience can mold the young prince, without the latter incurring 
dishonor. Yet, in its comparison of the mind’s subordination to a divinely 
constructed, and hence superior, “Nature” with the subordination of the 
social inferior to the social superior, Bacon’s aphorism activates the strat- 
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egy of metic ruse embedded in Syrus’s version of the proverb. But again, 
insofar as Bacon conceives the paradoxical idea that the superior can gain 
power by obeying the inferior and being self-abasingly attentive to the 
base, then Bacon’s aphorism partakes of aspects of Paul’s Christian ver- 
sion of the obey-and-command couplet. Paul used a ruse not to gain ma- 
terial power but to fool the people into salvation. Bacon uses metic ruse 
for purposes both secular and salvational: he hopes to augment human 
power over the material world, but sees the former as a sign of man’s semi- 
restitution to the state of Adam. 

While Paul offers his aphorism to advance a religious purpose, Bacon 
deploys it as a means to resolve a possible threat to the hierarchical status 
quo: namely, the possibility that the base and menial activities of social 
inferiors could produce new instruments and forms of power antithetical 
to the establishment. Bacon handles this threat to the extant hierarchy 
circuitously: to maintain the heights of power, the powerful need to en- 
dure seeming powerlessness, for like Tacitus, Bacon warns against the 
“solecism of power,” which thinks “to command the end, and yet not to 
endure the mean” (6:42). To preserve hierarchy, the elite must dispense 
with some of the attributes that traditionally defined its privilege; hence, 
Bacon is keen on a mind that “can itself be content to wait upon nature 
instead of vainly affecting to overrule her” (4:7). And he approves of a 
ruler who dissimulates weakness to maintain power.!°? In his essay “Of 
Counsel,” Bacon again reconciles the knowing of the low with that of the 
high—this time, by altering the conventions of the prudential literature 
of royal counsel. In so doing he both honors and masters cognitive hetero- 
geneity. In the essay he authorizes knowledge by means of self-estranging 
cognitive interchanges between royal mind and deliberative subordinate. 
These lead to Bacon’s staging of the creative discovery of a shared object 
world outside the bounds of any individual mind. 


The Literature of Counsel 


To appreciate Bacon’s epistemic alterations of older representations of 
royal counsel in “Of Counsel,” we must first familiarize ourselves with 
the sixteenth-century deliberative literature of which that work forms a 
part. After Machiavelli, in particular, the possession and wielding of 
knowledge—like the possession and wielding of money—posed thorny 
problems for monarchs; contemporaries now realized that royal authority 
depended as much upon political pragmatism and cunning as upon sta- 
tus and honored blood. The monarch faced the tricky task of finding a 
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way in which to honor the counselot’s political advice without the knowl- 
edgeable counselor being, or being perceived to be, a threat to regal au- 
thority. We can isolate three interrelated solutions to this problem within 
deliberative literature: first, the encumbering of deliberative discourse 
with a politic rhetorical etiquette; second, the representing of the mon- 
arch as the ultimate judge of good counselors; and third, the portraying 
of the prince as possessing within himself all of the bureaucratic organs 
and activities of counsel. 

The rhetorical etiquette of transmitting knowledge in the period helps 
to maintain status distinctions between superiors and inferiors. In 
sixteenth-century England, the terms counsel and advice described the of- 
fering of advice between social equals and from a social subordinate to a 
social superior. Counsel is distinct from the offering of “instructions” that 
proceeded from the socially superior to the socially inferior. Kings and 
great nobles had their “counselors” and “advisors,” while members of the 
lower orders—including housewives, servants, mechanics, pilots, and 
seamen entering upon colonial, commercial, or exploratory ventures— 
had their “instructors,” “instructions,” or “directions” from the educated 
elite.'°> Tellingly, in one manual of domestic duties the writer labels his 
advice to the husband, the head of the patriarchal household, “counsels,” 
while reserving for the lowly wife a set of “instructions.” The word zn- 
struction connotes both teaching and commanding—figuratively, the act 
of “building” someone up—while the word counsel suggests the behavior 
of an advisor who approaches his advisee with decorousness and respect. 
Counsel presumes a process of authorizing deliberation on the part of the 
one who receives advice. 

The literature of counsel protected royal authority by advising the 
monarch to choose good and loyal counselors on the basis of specific qual- 
ifications. The catalogue of these characteristics differed only slightly 
from one treatise to another. In the main, writers on counsel argue that 
the counselor must be learned, well-traveled, prudent, impartial (exer- 
cising right judgment), and free from self-love. Bacon for example, ap- 
proves of deliberative learnedness, claiming that “senators or counsellors 
likewise which be learned, do proceed upon more safe and substantial 
principles than counsellors which are only men of experience; the one sort 
keeping dangers afar off, whereas the other discover them not till they 
come near hand, and then trust to the agility of their wit to ward or avoid 
them” (3:302—3). Many writers advocate “well-travelledness” as the nec- 
essary complement to learnedness. Thomas Coryate contends that the 
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counselor who has traveled “is like that opticke glasse wherein not onely 
the space of three or ten miles, but also of a whole Province, yea and of 
the whole world it selfe may be represented.”! Federigo Furio recom- 
mends that the counselor “bee a traveler” who knows all “the commodi- 
ties and discommodities of tymes and places.” He should have “seen not 
onely all the territories of hys Prince, but also manye other Countries, and 
especially those that bee eyther friends or enimies to his prince, so as he 
may understande their government both in time of peace & warre,” in- 
cluding how “they are maintayned and kept, [of } what trade [and] traf- 
fique,” and “of what nature, disposition and manners.”!% In The Counsel- 
lor, a Treatise of Counsels (1589), Bartholomew Filippe characterizes the 
counselor's “prudence” as a premonitory sensitivity to particulars, using 
a time-scaled progression that appears repeatedly within deliberative lit- 
erature: prudence is the “consideration both of things past, and of things 
to come, and (as Seneca saith) he that is prudent, considereth that which 
may folow afterward, disposeth that which is present, fore-seeth that 
which is to come, and remembreth that which is past.” !°° Laurentius Gri- 
maldus also describes prudence as foresight of things to come, remem- 
brance of the past, and disposition (ordering) of the present.!°” 

For Furio, the attribute of right judgment involves the ability to view 
“all thinges without partialitie, esteeming honestie and truthe more than 
friende or kinsman.” 1°8 Echoing Furio, Filippe claims that “a good Coun- 
seller, ought to robbe and pill himselfe of all interest of freendship, kin- 
dred, partialitie, faction, and all other respectes whatsoever: and to decke, 
adorne, and apparrell himselfe, with right and prudent veritie, which 
neither can nor will favour any thing but justice & truth.”!° Right judg- 
ment, or the freedom from partiality, is a subcategory of freedom from 
private ends, or self-love. Right judgment involves the determination 
not to play favorites when deliberating ona matter of public policy. Writ- 
ers of deliberative literature dwell heavily on the attribute of disinterest- 
edness, or freedom from self-love—that is, the quality of being detached 
from one’s own private ends when engaged in policy making. One of the 
interlocutors in Thomas Starkey’s Dialogue between Pole and Lupset states 
that every man is bound to have “befor hys eyes thys commyn wele 
wythout regard of hys owne vayne plesurys frayle fantasys & syngular 
profyt, every thyng that he doth in thys lyfe referryng to thys end, which 
ys the only poynt {of} al conseyllys assemblyd in any commynalty to be 
lokyd unto.”!!° The title page of the 1570 English edition of Furio’s trea- 
tise sports a ditty condemning self-love, claiming that all who “honors 
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would atcheeve,” and “counselors eke desire to bee,” should of “selfe love 
flee the false beleeve.” Within the text itself, Furio advises the counselor 
“to love hys common wealth, and to preferre the profite, and honor 
thereof before his owne gaine and estimation.”!"' In his text, Filippe ar- 
gues that counselors should “through meere love, setting their own com- 
modity aside, regard the profit and welfare of the Common wealth.” 1!? 
The counselor must “be a greater friende to the Commonwealth, then to 
his own particular profit and reputation.” To achieve this, advisors must 
restrain their passions so as not to be “rash and headdie, as following their 
own fancie, for such men thinke nothing to be well, but that which they 
like.”'3 In like manner, Pierre de La Primaudaye, a French Protestant 
moralist and counselor to Henry IV, admonishes: “To bee short, let coun- 
sellors of estate learn of Plutarch, that it is necessarie for them to be free 
from all passions and affections, bicause in giving of counsell the mind 
hath most force towards that whereunto the will is most enclined.” Thus 
“feare, danger, or threatnings [must} never stay them from doyng their 
duetie, but let them constantly propound and maintaine that which they 
judge to be good and profitable for the Commonwealth.” 114 

Bacon, too, stresses the value of deliberative disinterestedness, for the 
prime hazard in taking counsel occurs when counselors “counsel their 
masters according to the model of their own mind and fortune, and not 
of their masters” (3:310). Only “men that feel the weight of duty, and 
know the limits of self-love, use to make good their places and duties, 
though with peril” (3:279). Bacon claims that “men that are great lovers 
of themselves waste the public” (6:43 1), for “the referring of all toa man’s 
self” is “a desperate evil in a servant to a prince, or a citizen in a republic. 
For whatsoever affairs pass such a man’s hands, he crooketh them to his 
own ends; which must needs be often eccentric to the ends of his master 
or state” (6:432).' Yet despite his promotion of deliberative disinterest- 
edness, Bacon subtly breaks with the extant literature of counsel by mak- 
ing a legitimate place, if only a small one, for the workings of private in- 
terests. In one essay Bacon recognizes the legitimacy of an individual’s 
“self-love,” as long as reason is employed to “divide” that which belongs 
to self-love from that which belongs to society; thus, “be so true to thy- 
self, as thou be not false to others; specially to thy king and country. It is 
a poor center of a man’s actions, himself” (6:43 1-32). And in a speech to 
be delivered before Parliament (circa 1620), Bacon compliments that as- 
sembly not because its individual members are free from “private ends,” 
but for a structural disinterest built out of the countervailing interests of 
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members. Parliamentary advice “is a well-tried advice” that is “free from 
private and particular ends, which is the bane of counsel; for although 
some particular members of Parliament may have their private ends, yet 
one man sets another upright; so that the result of their counsels is for the 
most part direct and sincere” (14:171—72). Elsewhere Bacon notes that 
kings must employ those who put private before public ends, only ad- 
vising that “their service” be made but “accessary” (6:432). 

Bacon's more flexible attitude towards private prudence was in concert 
with developing ideas concerning the benefits society could derive from 
private practical endeavors. In the English translation of The French Aca- 
demie (1586), Pierre de La Primaudaye makes a striking observation that, 
with some demystification, well describes the traditional view of the 
proper relation between prudence, private interest, and the polity. He 
states that “all knowledge severed from justice ought rather to be called 
craft and malice than science and prudence.”!!© Primaudaye’s use of the 
term justice (another word for “public good”) underscores the dominant 
notion that prudence used for private gain is malicious “craft,” whereas 
the same knowledge employed in service of the public good is veritably 
sciential. The difference between the two kinds of practical intelli- 
gences—craft and prudence—is not one of essence but one of context, 
occupation, and intent. But at the same time, many of Primaudaye’s 
younger contemporaries were calling previous attitudes towards self- 
interested knowledge into question, blurring the distinction between the 
self-interested knowledge of those seeking commercial or private ends, 
and the public-spirited knowledge of the counselor. In his 1606 transla- 
tion and adaptation of the work of Baptista Giraldo, the poet and Irish 
official Lodowick Bryskett distinguishes between the “reason,” or intent, 
of private versus public prudence. He observes that topically, or “in re- 
spect of the subject,” both are “one with that science which is called 
Civil.” Moreover, he argues that “the prudent man may at once provide 
both for his private affaires & for the publike.”"” In 1620 William Bald- 
win, a moralist, minister, and schoolmaster, claims that “hee that giveth 
good counsell to another, beginneth to profit himselfe.”!"* 

Not surprisingly, during this period there was a growing sense that 
merchants’ knowledge was the kind most beneficial to the common- 
wealth—largely, as Lawrence Stone observes, because merchants offered 
access to credit facilities that the Crown needed.!'? Of course, there were 
those writers who still argued that the king should only choose the “bet- 
ter and moste vertuous sorte of subjects” as counselors and magistrates, 
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and “therefore {did not} permitte, that any Artizan, Merchant or bond- 
man shall exercise the government, because their trade of life is vile, and 
voyde of vertue.”!2° Laurentius Grimaldus divides “every commweale” 
into “six sortes of men, to witt, husbandmen, Artizans, Merchantes, Sol- 
diours, Priestes, Judges, and Councellors. Of this number wee will leave 
aside three, as men unfitte to governe, which are husbandmen, Mer- 
chantes and Artizans, being borne rather to serve, then commaunde.”'*! 
And as late as 1623 the economic writer Gerard de Malynes warned mon- 
archs against taking the skewed—because self-interested —economic 
counsel of merchants: “the opinion and councell therefore in the reforma- 
tion of abuses of some private Merchants, is to be held in suspition, and 
Kings and Princes are to sit at the sterne of Trade, which caused the wise 
man to say: Consult not with a Merchant concerning Exchanges.”'*? But well 
before 1623, the tide had turned to favor merchants’ knowledge. As early 
as 1531 Thomas Elyot reminds his readers that the emperor Alexander 
Severus consulted with “marchauntes, which had travayled and beene in 
sundry countreys.”!*> By 1581, Sir Thomas Smith, in The Discourse of the 
Commonweal, states flatly that in matters of public policy “I would not 
only have lerned men (whose judgements I would wishe to be cheifly es- 
temed) hearin, but also merchaunt men, husbandmen, and artificers [{al- 
lowed] and provoked to tell their advises in this mattier; for some poyntes 
in their feats they may disclose that the wisest in a Realms could not.”!*4 
And in 1623, Edward Misselden praised merchants as kings’ counselors, 
for they “are acquainted with the Manners, Customes, Languages, Lawes 
of forraine Nations, yea with the Religion, Revenue, Strength, and Policy 
of forrain Princes and States: whence it is, that [the] States-men, Gov- 
ernours, Counsellers, and Magistrates [of } many other well goyerned 
Commonwealths, are by education Merchants, {for} there’s no one more 
fit to make a minister for a King, then an expert and judicious Mer- 
chant.”!?? 


Two Heads Are Better than One 


In apprising the monarch of the proper deliberative virtues, deliberative 
literature becomes a self-reflexive meta-discourse, being nothing less 
than the counsel about counselors that self-appointed counselors write 
and offer to monarchs who, in royal self-deliberation, are the counselors 
of all counselors. Such reflexivity intimates that only the wise monarch 
can receive wisdom; only the counselor par excellence can be counseled. 
One of Thomas Blundeville’s assertions in his translation of Furio exem- 
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plifies the notion that the king’s mind is largely interchangeable with the 
deliberative one: “Mine Author supposeth, the Prince to bee endued 
wyth all these qualities hymselfe, for otherwise I see not how he should 
bee able ryghtlye to judge of them.”!26 No wonder that writers com- 
monly represented the king and his counsel as inhabiting a single body. 
For Starkey, the authority of the “prince may not rest in hym alone, but 
in hym as the hede joynd to hys counsel as to the body”; for Furio, “the 
Counsell and the Prince maketh indeed but one entyere thing, in that it 
hath but one head which is the Prince.” !?7 The holistic cast of the litera- 
ture of counsel provides some resolution to its dizzying self-reflexiveness. 
Deliberative self-reflection assumes both a divisive self-consciousness 
‘and a division between the counselor and the counseled. But all can be 
made whole again if king and counsel are merely one political body and 
the king its head. Then, seemingly, all counsel derives from the monarch, 
who incorporates within himself the active roles of counseling, choosing 
counsel, and deliberating upon counsel, not to speak of the relatively pas- 
sive role of accepting counsel. As we shall see, Bacon fractures the holistic 
character of deliberative discourse in “Of Counsel” to push the reflexivity 
of this discourse to a mind-boggling, mind-opening extreme. 

Bacon rethinks this holistic framework in order to acknowledge, man- 
age, and value the intellectual contributions of individuals to the polity 
and the domain of knowledge. Within knowledge’s province, intellec- 
tual contributions could best be evaluated by measuring them against a 
notion of a divinely created “nature”—one capable of being known and 
shared, such that all may discern the value, truth, and efficacy of new con- 
tributions. The notion of a divinely mandated and shared nature, like the 
notion of public good, is itself ideological, imbued with the interests and 
self-regarding assessments of the Jacobean power elite. My purpose here, 
though, is not to demystify the origin of the concept of a shared object 
world but rather to explain what purpose Bacon’s notion of the birth of 
such a world served in his philosophic and political writings. Sketched in 
“Of Counsel,” this birth—proper to Bacon’s aim of political coordina- 
tion—takes form as the ingesting and spewing, incorporating and 
opened, two-headed body of a male monarch. 

Bacon’s essay “Of Counsel” seemingly derives from the mainstream of 
literature devoted to the counseling of kings about counselors.'** He 
opens his essay with praise for the art of advising: for “the greatest trust 
between man and man is the trust of giving counsel” (6:423). “Holistic” 
sentiments loom over the discussion from the beginning, for while in 
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“other confidences men commit the parts of life; their lands, their goods, 
their child, [and] their credit,” to their counselors “they commit the 
whole” (6:423). Only bad counsel rends and breaks—indeed, the “be- 
loved kingdom of God was first rent and broken by ill counsel” (6:423— 
24). Holistic themes recur in the discussion of the Greek myth of Metis, 
for the myth figufes forth the “incorporation and inseparable conjunction 
of counsel with kings.” Bacon touches upon and dispels common con- 
cerns that appear in other writers of counsel literature: the monarch’s con- 
cern for secrecy; anxiety lest the taking of advice from a subordinate will 
lessen the stature of monarchs; and not unexpectedly, the fear that the 
counselor will pursue his own private interests and not those of his sover- 
eign. Bacon hopes for the election of “indifferent persons” to deliberative 
“committees for {the} ripening [of] business” (6:426—27) and urges 
princes to “take the opinions of their counsel both separately and to- 
gether. For private opinion is more free; but opinion before others is more 
reverent” (6:426). 

However, Bacon’s holistic advice sounds an ominous and unharmoni- 
ous note with his Latin quip “optimi consilarii mortui {the best counsellors 
are the dead?’ (6:426). Bacon’s aphorism underscores the idea that coun- 
selors’ writings are superior to their physical presences, for “books will 
speak plain when counsellors blanch.” This intimation of physical dis- 
junction coming so soon upon the seeming celebration of the unity of 
monarch and counselor must give us pause. Bacon was cognizant of the 
effects of death and bodily separation upon the relation between prince 
and counselor, but the aphorism reminds us of the essential separateness 
of that relation even during life. Bacon’s essay goes to great lengths to dis- 
pense with older notions of the importance of the counselor's seamless 
and organic relation to the monarch. As we shall see, in Bacon’s schema 
the holistic character of the deliberative relation does not legitimate the 
advice offered to kings. It is the capacity to exchange knowledge, profit- 
ably, across social and psychological fissures that validates knowledge’s 
truth. 

Of course, Bacon’s claim for the preeminence of books of counsel is in 
part self-referential. Michael Kiernan observes that Bacon sought the role 
of a high political counselor from early on, often performing this service 
when “unbidden [and] unhearkened to.” 1?’ Perhaps more than any other 
activity, counseling—both official and unofficial—imbued Bacon with 
a political identity. Under Elizabeth, he took on the role of unofficial ad- 
visor to the ill-fated Essex (8:104—6). Under James I he nominated him- 
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self the duke of Buckingham’s unofficial counselor, preparing for him a 
series of “Letters of Advice” (6:373).!°° Even earlier than the Essays, 
Bacon had used a literary medium—for instance, the deliberative set 
speech “In Praise of Knowledge,” written arguably at the behest of the 
earl of Essex in 1592 (8:123—26)—to advance his aspirations to the pro- 
fession of king’s counselor. He also devised, again on Essex’s commission 
a deliberative interchange to celebrate Queen’s Day in 1594 (8:374-86), 
and cast his contribution to the Gray’ s Inn Christmas revels of 1594 in 
the form of six counselors advising the mock “Prince of Purpoole” 
(8:325—43). Bacon's “Of Counsel” was added to the second edition of the 
essays, which was printed in 1612, before he became a privy councillor, 
` and when he was still seeking to demonstrate “his abilities as a counsel- 
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lor” to Prince Henry (to whom he dedicates the first manuscript version 
of the essay) and to the king himself.!! In sum, Bacon’s quip advertises 
him as a writer of counsels whose sovereign had yet to call upon him offi- 
cially as a royal counselor. °? The aphorism about dead counselors would 
take on deeper resonance in the 1625 edition, by which time Bacon had 
been banished from the court after his impeachment on charges of brib- 
ery. For by that time it was only through writing that he could hope to 
maintain his presence as counselor to the king. 

Bacon’s funereal quip, of course, amounts to more than plaintive self- 
reference: it rends the holism, the seamless corporateness, heretofore as- 
cribed in deliberative literature to the relation between monarch and 
counselor, giving free rein to the divisive reflexivity intrinsic to that dis- 
course. Under Bacon’s scrutiny, royal counsel is no longer imaged as an 
intra-relation between monarchical head and deliberative body but is 
represented as the inter-relation between distant and discrete minds. 
His deliberative discourse promotes self-consciousness about the idio- 
syncratic and autonomous character of minds. This format and empha- 
sis breaks with the presumption that the public interest should com- 
pletely absorb private interests. Previous writers on counsel could 
subsume their own self-reflexive advice to kings and counselors under the 
auspices of the royal body politic. They could deem their own counsels 
on counsel as extended discursive organs of (or testaments to) the king’s 
royal body deliberative. But Bacon’s treatise fails to integrate absolutely 
the self-reflecting—because essentially discrete—minds that it portrays 
in action. 

On the scale of the Essays as a whole, Bacon’s destruction of royal and 
deliberative unity manifests itself through a historically documentable 
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bifurcation of theme and emphasis. Generically, as Michael Kiernan ap- 
prises us, Bacon’s Essays is a hybrid, a cross between a “conduct book” 
aimed at private individuals engaged in civil business and a “treatise of 
counsel” offered to the monarch and his functionaries, who are subsumed 
as organs of the royal body politic.'5> Later editions of the Essays alter- 
nately attend to private conduct and public policy, melding but still dis- 
tinguishing public and private concefns. This format breaks with the 
presumption—inherent within older deliberative discourse—that pub- 
lic concerns subsume private ones. As late as the 1625 edition, Bacon 
claims that “of all my . . . works,” the essays “have been most Current: 
for that, as it seemes, they come home, to men’s business, and bosomes” 
(6:373). But while Bacon’s interest in civil business subsists throughout 
all editions, Kiernan shows that from 1612 onward Bacon gives more at- 
tention to the workings of government and the role of political counsel- 
ors.!34 He adds new essays—“Of Empire,” “Of Great Place,” “Of Sedi- 
tions and Troubles,” and “Of Ambition.” Debuting as well in the 1612 
edition, “Of Counsel” appears as one of the fruits of Bacon’s efforts to re- 
direct the focus of his Essays towards governmental and deliberative is- 
sues.'3> The Essays thus play out Bacon’s efforts to think through some 
possible, hopefully optimal, relation between the private good of the in- 
dividual and the public good of the state as embodied in the monarch. 

Stated simply, the Essays, like Bacon’s “art of negotiation,” are the hy- 
brid offspring of the Architect of Fortune and the Wisdom of Counsel. A 
self-reflexive labor, these essays lay out the crossroads where the individ- 
ual and the private conjoin with the monarch and the public.'°° The 1625 
edition of the Essays represents the self-reflective apex of Bacon’s thinking 
about counsel. The self-mirroring of Bacon’s essay encourages monarch, 
counselor, and casual reader to attend to the discreteness of ever- 
mirroring individual minds. Such reflexivity is intrinsic to deliberative 
literature insofar as that literature meditates upon intellectual inter- 
change between minds. But Bacon pushes reflexivity to extremity by 
breaking down the ideology of unity and corporateness—the single- 
mindedness and single-bodiedness of monarch and counselor, of private 
and public—that earlier writers of deliberative literature presume. In 
this last edition of the Essays, Bacon expands the title to The Essayes or 
Counsels, Civill and Morall. 37 With this new accent on counsels, Bacon’s 
essay “Of Counsel” is, as Kiernan claims, of special interest, “for it de- 
fends the need for the kind of analysis and advice offered by the essays.” 138 
More than justifying the place of the counselor within the kingdom, 
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Bacon's essay “Of Counsel” is centered like a mirror that refracts a set 
of dizzying and dazzling superimposed planes of deliberative self- 
reflection. Bacon situates this essay, centered as it is around a textual em- 
blem of royal counsel, within a work titled Essayes or Counsels, Civill and 
Morall, written by an ex—privy councillor, dedicated to the king’s own 
personal arch-counselor, George Villiers, and presumably devised with 
the hope that it would be offered up as advice to the king himself. 

Bacon’s essay makes this break with tradition by glossing the Greco- 
Roman myth of Jupiter’s swallowing Metis and giving birth to Minerva 
as an allegory of the proper way for kings to receive and process counsel. 
_ Not only does Bacon's myth of Metis dissolve the royal corporation—to 

figure the development of royal policy—by breaking open the body of 
the monarch, but the myth represents the way in which monarch and 
counselor become one in the first place through a convoluted process that 
thereby presumes the original discreteness of the king’s, as opposed to the 
counselor’s, mind. Because Bacon does not presume that kings and coun- 
selors form a unified conceptual body, he has to imagine the “embodying” 
of their relation through the myth of Metis. While the tradition spoke of 
but one royal body deliberative, Bacon, through his recounting of the tale 
of Metis, presumes to speak for the convoluted, sometimes divisive, rela- 
tionships between the multifarious bodies of monarchs and counselors, 
sovereigns and subjects. 

The story of Metis had a brief currency in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, upon which Bacon could have drawn for his version of 
the myth. In his Ciceronianus or A Dialogue on the Best Style of Speaking 
(1528), Erasmus alludes to the myth to illustrate the best way for writers 
to imitate their rhetorical models. He urges the writer to absorb and di- 
gest his models in order to produce “an offspring of your own brain as 
they say Minerva was of the brain of Jupiter, reflecting the living image 
of the parent.”!*? Imagining the contemporary writer in the guise of a 
procreative Jupiter, Erasmus nonetheless does not identify the fecund 
rhetorical models that his writer ingests with the goddess Metis. In 1592, 
Abraham Fraunce related the story of the birth of Pallas Athena out of 
Jove’s head, but again without mention of Metis,'“° while Richard 
Linche, in his 1599 English translation of the mythographer Vincenzo 
Cartari, connected Minerva with deliberative prudence in “militarie af- 
faires.”'4! Charles Lemmi traces Bacon’s interpretation of the myth of 
Metis to Natalis Comes’s Mythologiae (Frankfurt, 1596). Comes reads the 
myth as an allegory of “domestic” counsel.'** Closer at hand to Bacon, 
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however, were the iconographic renderings of Minerva-Pallas as prudent 
counselor and “embodiment of the King’s wisdom in action” within Stu- 
art court culture—appearing, for example, in Samuel Daniel’s masque 
The Vision of the Twelve Goddesses (1604), and Rubens’s ceiling design for 
the Whitehall Banqueting House.!*? 

Bacon’s essay, unlike that of his contemporaries, politically polarizes 
the myth. He does not interpret Jupiter's engorgement of Metis as an 
intra-corporeal transfer within the body politic—from the fruitful 
womb of counsel to the sovereign head of the monarch, the “principal 
seat of reason.” Instead, Bacon reads the myth as the monarch’s defensive 
and competitive appropriation of deliberative knowledge, as if that 
knowledge stands perilously outside the royal body politic. He moves 
from intracorporeal transfer to intercorporeal engulfment. For 


they say Jupiter did marry Metis, which signifieth counsel; whereby they 
intend that Sovereignty is married to Counsel. . . . After Jupiter was mar- 
ried to Metis, she conceived by him and was with child, but Jupiter suf- 
fered her not to stay till she brought forth, but eat her up; whereby he be- 
came himself with child, and was delivered of Pallas armed, out of his 
head. Which monstrous fable containeth a secret of empire; how kings are 
to make use of their counsel of state. That first they ought to refer matters 
unto them, which is the first begetting or impregnation; but when they are 
elaborate, moulded, and shaped in the womb of their counsel, and grow 
ripe and ready to be brought forth, that they suffer not their counsel to go 
through the resolution and direction, as if it depended on them; but take 
the matter back into their own hands, and make it appear to the world that 
the decrees and final directions (which, because they come forth with pru- 
dence and power, are resembled to Pallas armed) proceeded from them- 
selves; and not only from their authority, but (the more to add reputation 
to themselves) from their head and device. (6:424)!“4 


Initially, Bacon sees the king’s power and the counselor’s authority as dis- 
tinct, as inhabiting two separate bodies, thus breaking with the ideology 
of wholeness that pervades traditional deliberative discourse. This break 
inevitably gives new life to troubling questions about the proper relation 
of royal power to knowledge within the polity. Once there is more than 
one deliberative “body,” and once Bacon assumes the task of speaking of 
and for more than one, the question arises, which body takes precedence? 
Is it the king who swallows who holds the place of honor, or is it the coun- 
selor (who in being digested transforms the digester)? Or are equal hon- 
ors to go to both? Can the two bodies interpenetrate, and by what mecha- 
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nisms? What dangers arise if they do not? What is gained or produced if 
they do? 

In Bacon’s allegory, fear of the intellectual productiveness of autono- 
mous minds, figured by Metis’s threatening progeny, motivates regal ac- 
tion. Royal power appears reactive and weak. The duplicity evident in 
Bacon's counsel about counsel undermines, somewhat, the elevated status 
of the monarch, who must stoop to deception to protect his cognitive rep- 
utation. Moreover, the essay in part feminizes the monarch and masculin- 
izes the counselor. Virile deliberative knowledge symbolically impreg- 
nates the monarch, who then “conceives” policies not totally his own. 
, Simultaneously, Bacon’s essay constitutes a convoluted compliment to 
the counselor's authority (and thus to Bacon’s own counsel), since the 
king must re-embody the counselor’s counsel to avoid its threatening 
power and persuasiveness. Indeed, the king’s need to absorb Metis and 
make her disappear indicates her ascendancy, not that of monarchs. 
Bacon's “Of Counsel” is the most self-consuming, and hence ideologi- 
cally ambivalent, of all Bacon’s essays.'4> As a species of counsel deserving 
of royal engulfment and absorption, Bacon’s essay meta-discursively calls 
for its own effacement within the belly of the royal body politic. But the 
essay also ensures its own triumph by envisioning its own consumption. 
It calls on the monarch to trump Metis, yet represents Metis as always 
trumping the king. 

Despite this underhanded triumph, Bacon assures the monarch that 
reliance on counsel does not undercut regal authority: “The wisest 
princes need not think it any diminution to their greatness or derogation 
to theire sufficiency, to rely upon counsel. God himself is not without, 
but hath made it one of the great names of his blessed sonne ‘the Counsel- 
lor ” (6:423). Bacon then uses Minerva’s cranial birth to symbolize the 
political necessity of subordinating counsel to the monarch. From the 
perspective of older deliberative discourse, Bacon’s emblematic portrayal 
of the king’s crafty, feminized way of handling counsel casts doubt on the 
virile authority of kings. Yet we need not view his allegory traditionally. 
Instead, we can treat Bacon’s feminized monarch as a cipher for a new, 
convoluted concept of royal power. His exposure of the behind-the-scenes 
rigging that upholds the spectacle of regal power and policy may actually 
aggrandize the monarch, much as a glimpse of the machinery that mo- 
tored the scene changes of the Jacobean masque awed its spectators. 

Bacon’s break with the older discourses’s emphasis on the intra- 
corporative interchange between monarch and counselor may be, but 
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need not be, read as a representation that disparages royal power, for the 
essay presents the possibility of new opportunities for royal growth, some 
of which involve conceptual growing pains. Instead of the reassuringly 
familiar idea that the monarch always encompasses power, métis, and 
wisdom, Bacon proposes that the king undergo a cumulative and never- 
ending process of achieving métis—a body of knowledge existing always 
outside the royal body, with the capacity of impregnating and ever- 
enlarging it. While this rethinking of deliberative discourse may at first 
appear to threaten the stability of regal authority, it can, if reified and 
procedurally instituted, empower the monarch. True, Bacon’s exposure 
of the disjunction between monarchs and counselors, which impels his 
description of the mechanisms whereby the monarch becomes like Metis, 
displays the falsity of the ideology of deliberative holism. But it also 
marks a more stable—because pragmatic and flexible—deliberative set- 
tlement, one that can handle the vital role of individuals and their private 
interests in the royal commonwealth. By exposing the actual fissures be- 
tween monarch and counselor, Bacon pragmatically heralds the possibil- 
ity of combining the impartial wisdom of counselors (shaped by the 
counselors’ private interest in preserving their own social positions by 
performing with disinterest) together with the monarch’s interest in self- 
effacing counselors. 

Whether the public exposure of the way in which the monarch should 
manage counsel leads to the aggrandizement of the king or to the tri- 
umph of the counselor is undecidable. This undecidability indicates 
Bacon’s ambivalence concerning the monarch’s use of mercantilist strate- 
gies to exploit private endeavors. It is symptomatic of Bacon’s conceptual 
teetering between state mercantilist models of social control, on the one 
hand, and prudential tactics of cognitive self-distancing, on the other, as 
models for natural philosophic organization and styles of knowing. 
Bacon’s ambivalence resounds in the dual exegeses to which the myth of 
Metis lends itself. In his essay, Bacon symbolizes royal appropriation 
through Jupiter's swallowing of Metis, an act that bridges, through regal 
annexation, the separation of power and knowledge. An appropriator can 
appropriate without being substantially transformed by the thing appro- 
priated, for the linkage between the two can be external to both. Thus 
Bacon, in a 1616 letter to George Villiers, advises the duke to use crafty 
subordinates while still maintaining a distance: “As for cunning and cor- 
rupt men, you must (I know) sometimes use them; but keep them at a 
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distance; and let it appear that you make use of them, rather than that 
they lead you” (13:7). 

But this is not the only kind of connection that Bacon imagines. He 
supports “add{ing} {the} reputation” (6:424) of cunning to the king’s 
public profile, and this implies the qualitative and substantial expansion 
of the royal body politic through the king’s miming of the cunning sub- 
ordinate. We may, speculate that Bacon began with the appropriative 
mechanism and then advanced towards the imitative one because of a 
slight change in his wording of the allegory of Metis from its first appear- 
ance in the Wisdom of the Ancients (1609) to its second appearance in “Of 
Counsel” (1612). In the earlier version, Bacon speaks of the “figure of Pal- 
` las armed,” emerging from Jupiter’s head, as proceeding from “power” 
(6:762). But in his essay, Bacon adds the word prudence to his account of 
the promulgation of royal policies, which are now to “come forth with 
prudence and power” and to resemble “Pallas armed” (6:424). No longer 
merely the product of regal might and its powers of annexation, policy 
comes forth from the monarch’s mind imbued with métis and power 
alike. Bacon has complicated his vision to include royal prudence as well 
as monarchical power. 

My argument seemingly leads back to the presumption of older delib- 
erative literature, where the monarch is always the metic one and thus is 
always comfortably aligned with the counselors and metics his body poli- 
tic subsumes. However, Bacon’s allegory of counsel has already foreclosed 
that possibility by displaying the ingestive lengths to which the monarch 
must go to achieve métis. Because Bacon recognizes that knowledge and 
power are not always one, he unifies the two in his allegory of the 
haunted, impregnated Jupiter. Minerva’s emergence out of Jupiter’s head 
as an emblem of monarchical power and prudence testifies to a substan- 
tial transformation in the ideology of regal identity. Specifically, Bacon’s 
later addition of the characteristic of prudence to his description of royal 
knowledge indicates his desire to push the monarch into miming the 
subject position of the metic counselor as a means to aggrandize the royal 
body politic. At times, Bacon takes the Machiavellian turn of encourag- 
ing the monarch to throw off the leonine mantle of regal power and mime 
the subject position of the fox, the metic subordinate, for “it belongeth 
to the education and discipline of princes to know as well how to play the 
part of the lion in violence and the fox in guile, as of the man in virtue 
and justice” (3:345). In “Of Counsel,” however, the monarch’s ingestion 
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of Metis is less a superficial masking than an internal re-investiture of the 
monarch, a metaphorical re-robing of the king’s mind. The mind and 
thought of another haunts the monarch’s body. Conversely, one could say 
that the monarch’s mind resides simultaneously in the places of the domi- 
nant and the subordinate. The royal mind appropriates the metic, who in 
turn appropriates the royal mind. 

Figuratively, Bacon’s myth of Metis makes an allegory out of the com- 
monplace “Two heads are better than one.” Advising the king to ac- 
knowledge the autonomy and discreteness of individual minds in order 
to insert them effectively and safely into matters of state, Bacon urges 
King James to become consummately dialogical—much like the metic 
one, whether counselor or merchant, who interprets and acts in the world 
by attending not just to his own interests but to those of another, be that 
other monarch or merchant. Admittedly, Bacon advises the monarch to 
disguise his new dialogical nature through the ruse of engulfment and 
the single-headed delivery of Minerva. But irrespective of the ruse, the 
image of the monarch’s fundamental “two-headedness” persists through- 
out his essay. Indeed, Bacon’s exposure of the whole process casts doubt 
on the efficacy of the digestive cover-up he recommends. 

Beyond providing a blueprint for managing diverse minds, Bacon’s 
myth of Metis offers the monarch a new consensual language game for 
conceiving political and intellectual authority. What will authorize 
knowledge is neither the power of the monarch nor the wisdom of the 
counselors, but the interactive dialogue of empirical discovery and intel- 
lectual production occurring between the two. Bacon’s ideas about disin- 
terested knowing afid a divinely created object world generate and legiti- 
mate this dialogue—and the dialogue in turn legitimates these ideas. 
Disinterestedness is produced by recognizing yet broaching the confined 
interests of a single mind and estranging the product of one mind into 
that of another. Kings, ingesting advice, separate counsel from counsel- 
ors. And Bacon’s depiction of a king who breeds thoughts not entirely his 
own reveals the separation of the monarch from the products of his own 
mind. 

Simultaneously, the interactive displacement of knowledge from one 
mind to another relocates the process of intellectual and political autho- 
rization to a world beyond discrete selves. Bacon's allegorical depiction 
of dialogical consensus, or multi-mindedness, contributes to the forma- 
tion of an early modern notion that empirical observers can come to know 
the material world. This discoverable world in turn functions as a neces- 
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sary component of disinterested cognition. In obliquely advising the 
monarch to look with two heads rather than one, Bacon figuratively puts 
the monarch in the position of the merchant who knows by keeping an 
eye on the other. In so doing, the monarch, like the metic, comes to real- 
ize that what one should value in the social and material world is not sim- 
ply what the knowing self sees, but what the knowing self sees the other 
seeing, apparently “outside of,” andavailable to, any knowing self. Bacon 
relocates to the royal body the metic’s awareness of an external world of 
“truths,” and the desire to open the self to that world. 

In Bacon's essay, the impregnation of Jupiter represents to some degree 
_ the openness of the royal body politic to a world outside itself. Yet that 
impregnation is a seemingly controlled, even staged, affair, involving 
Jupiter's calculated ingestion of Metis. Indeed, it is not what goes into 
Jupiter but the striking birth of Minerva out of his forehead that is trans- 
formative of royal being and knowing. As Hesiod tells it, either Hephaes- 
tus (god of the forge) or Prometheus (the man of foresight) splits open 
Zeus’s head so that Athena can be born. I gloss this emblem to mean that 
disinterested, because cognitively displaced, ideas emerge out of the 
king’s mind. But it also figures a new open-mindedness, a new royal 
consciousness of an object world subsisting outside of and distinct from 
the king’s mind, and a new royal self-consciousness about the boundary 
between regal inside and outside. The birth of Minerva out of Jupiter's 
forehead signals not only the doubly estranged birth of disinterested 
royal policy but the opening of the king’s mind to a world outside the 
royal self. The iconic figure of the two-headed Jupiter-Minerva displays 
the triangulated origins of Baconian disinterestedness—by means of 
mutual recognition and combination of at least two subjectivities who 
discover and make the idea of an object world hovering outside those 
subjectivities.!“° 

With the breaking open of Jupitet’s pate, Bacon’s myth of Metis adver- 
tises the breakdown of the holistic corporeality of the royal body politic 
assumed in the older deliberative literature. No longer stately and seam- 
less, the monarch’s body ruptures to allow the birth of and confrontation 
with the empirically new. The emblematic opening of the monarch’s 
body simultaneously recognizes and creates (or at least contributes to) 
the epistemic notion that there is an outside world onto which one can 
open to garner political and intellectual authority. What opens the royal 
mind to the empirical outside is the king’s willingness to deal with the 
existence of other discrete, autonomous minds. Ultimately, Bacon imag- 
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ines this outside as that empirical stuff which spans the distance between 
socioculturally and qualitatively differentiated minds. 

Arguably, Bacon’s acknowledgement of the differences between minds 
makes necessary his notion that a sharable, mind-independent, divinely 
constituted object world exists, if for no other reason than to manage 
those differences. I mean mind-independent not simply in the ontologistic 
sense that entities exist irrespective of the mind that knows them, but 
also in the epistemic sense that we only truly know by repressing the idio- 
syncratic and productive character of the mind. We best legitimate 
knowledge not by exhibiting it as the issue of the individual mind but 
by displaying its alienation from that mind and its source in the objects 
shared with other minds. 

Bacon’s myth of Metis is a contribution to this new process of legitima- 
tion. The story of Jupiter’s giving birth to Minerva offers Bacon a narra- 
tive structure that mythically exemplifies the inauguration of this alien- 
ated episteme, one that Bacon elsewhere refers to as the “masculine birth 
of time.” The narrative of a male giving birth, by baffling our expecta- 
tions, breaks down the presumed connections between knowing mind 
and the knowledge issuing from it. The discordancy inherent in the par- 
turient male body makes the image an appropriate one for representing 
disinterested, self-distanced knowing, for it breaks with the intimacy we 
would expect to find between the female body and its progeny. Moreover, 
Bacon’s interpretation of the myth stresses that what issues from Jupiter’s 
forehead is not totally his own. What comes out of the king’s mind is 
partly of, for, and by another. By the same token, counselors do not pos- 
sess what emerges from their own minds: what issues forth is ingested by 
and estranged in the monarch. Knowledge is only valid in this, alle- 
gory—in the form of a triumphant and shimmering Pallas—when di- 
vorced from the minds that seem to produce it. Bacon uses the king’s 
body less as the all-encompassing symbol of the organic unity of monarch 
and counselors—or of state and subjects—than as a site of open inter- 
change, wherein myriad minds travel, meet, and share, but where none 
naturally reside. 

Bacon's schema of cognitive disinterestedness had paradoxical ramifi- 
cations for monarchy. In ways perhaps not totally apparent to Bacon him- 
self, such displacements theoretically altered the character of the regal 
authority that he sought to enhance. Bacon's allegorical advice to the 
monarch to ingest Metis—who embodies the prudential knowledge of 
counsel—encodes both the monarch’s rule over metic knowledge and his 
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susceptibility to be ruled by it. To swallow Metis is, in a sense, to become 
the metic one. The monarch, in becoming prudent like a counselor or 
merchant, is now to control his world not through imposing his power 
but through temporarily suspending it— opening the royal mind to the 
impress of the external world. 

Bacon’s transformation of royal power into the metic play of discovery 
and openness that resonates with a robust and naive empiricism also in- 
volves a self-conscious fabrication. Empirical openness is as much a con- 
ceptual “stage play” as are the rigorously condemned idols of the theater. 
In his philosophic writings Bacon envisions the human mind as blocked 
_and in need of opening, for human minds are “beset and blocked by the 
most obscure idols” (M, 62). Hence he urges that “the understanding” be 
“expanded and opened till it can take in the image of the world, as it is 
in fact” (4:256)—for, Bacon claims, God “hath fitted {the world] to the 
comprehension of man’s mind, if man will open and dilate the powers of 
his understanding as he may” (3:221).!*” Yet in his essay “Of Simulation 
and Dissimulation,” Bacon exposes the possible disingenuity of mental 
opening, treating us to a paradoxical vision of the constructedness and 
potential falseness of openness. Bacon of course evinces interest in true 
candor in his claim that “certainly the ablest men that ever were have had 
all an openness and frankness of dealing; and a name of certainty and ve- 
racity” (6:387). But as Stanley Fish observes, it is the name, or reputation, 
for openness that concerns Bacon.'“* Hence, “The best composition and 
temperature is to have openness in fame and opinion; secrecy in habit; 
dissimulation in seasonable use; and a power to feign” (6:389). The repu- 
tation for and the feigning of openness has practical value, for to simulate 
the opening of the mind is to encourage or trick others into adopting a 
supposedly like-minded candor: “For to him that opens himself men 
{will} let him go on, and turn their freedom of speech to freedom of 


thought. And therefore it is a good shrewd proverb. . . . {to tell} a lie and 
find a troth. As if there were no way of discovery but by simulation” 
(6:389). 


We can track the moral ambivalence of Bacon’s advocacy of cognitive 
openness in his diction’s easy slippage from the “openness” of true candor 
to the “invisibility” of dissimulation. Indeed, when men of true openness 
and candor “thought the case indeed required dissimulation, {then} the 
former opinion spread abroad of their good faith and clearness of dealing 
made them almost invisible” in their use of deceit “if then they used it” 
(6:387). Openness of the mind breaks down menta! hermeticism and 
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blurs the lines between the “mental me” and the “mental not-me,” con- 
noting a willingness to expose one’s thought to the vision of others. Invis- 
ibility, in contrast, denotes the inaccessibility of the mind to the vision 
of others. And although invisibility obscures the lines between the “men- 
tal me” and the “mental not-me”—-since others are unable to locate those 
lines—the hermetic integrity of the mind remains functionally intact. 
Notably, invisibility more than openness defines Bacon’s metic transfor- 
mation of regal power in the New Atlantis, in which the Bensalemites 
maintain their intellectual sovereignty by seeing without being seen. We 
can never take the true measure of their openness, because of its invisibil- 
ity. Bacon links his utopian empiricism to the fabrications of metic ruse, 
and thus we must reexamine his fable once again to determine its partici- 
pation in his schema of prudential consensus. 

Bacon’s scientific utopia represents a more highly diffused advocacy of 
the practice of métis than that advanced in “Of Counsel.” In the essay, 
Bacon advocates the monarch’s miming and absorption of public-minded 
prudential counselors. But in the New Atlantis he promotes the practice 
of métis throughout the commonwealth. In this narrative, Bacon con- 
joins the commercial tactic of pursuing self-interest through self- 
distancing with his hope that a kingly science can mime this tactic to at- 
tain its public goals. In Bensalem, the deliberative prudence of Bacon’s 
essay fuses with the self-regarding prudence of merchants and citizens 
pursuing material profit: the Architect of Fortune takes up tasks formerly 
relegated to the Wisdom of Counsel, and vice versa. 

In the New Atlantis, it is the traveling “merchants of light” rather than 
public officials who discover and carry back new knowledge, “the books, 
and abstracts, and patterns of experiments of all other parts” (3,164). 
Bacon’s decision to use the merchant as a symbol of information gather- 
ing was not novel. Fynes Moryson, for example, had used the mercantile 
analogy in claiming that “as diligent merchants gather precious wares 
into one storehouse, so Phylosphers have from the first ages of the World, 
passed by flockes into forrayne parts, to gaine knowledge.” “9 But Bacon 
was perhaps the first to explicitly correlate the prudential pursuit of pri- 
vate profit with the empirical activities of the natural philosopher. Abid- 
ing by the private prudential principles of the Architect of Fortune, 
Bacon's philosophic merchants operate secretly and “in disguise,” color- 
ing “themselves under the names of other nations” (3:146); thus the Ben- 
salemites “know well most part of the habitable world, and are [them- 
selves} unknown” (3:137).!°° Notably, it is the Jewish merchant Joabin, 
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and not a counselor, who leads the shipwrecked Spaniards to Salomon’s 
House, the revered natural philosophic institution that virtually governs 
Bensalem (3:155). But we can only take the full measure of Bacon’s 
conflation of the Wisdom of Counsel with the Architect of Fortune, by 
juxtaposing the Bensalemite “Feast of the Family” with the essay “Of 
Counsel.” The feast represents a return, albeit with a difference, to the 
triangulated, multi-minded, and heterogeneous representation of the 
concurrent discovery and production of knowledge that Bacon developed 
in “Of Counsel”—the difference being that the primary knower in 
Bacon's essay is a monarch, whereas in the Bensalemite ritual the knower 
-is a prosperous male citizen. 

As previously noted, during the feast the mother of the family is hid- 
den from view. She resides on a “traverse . . . placed in a loft above on the 
right hand of the {father’s} chair, with a privy door, and a carved window 
of glass, leaded with gold and blue; where she sitteth, but is not seen” 
(3:149). Intriguingly, John Archer argues that the mother’s high and in- 
visible placement indicates her privileged status; she epitomizes all that 
Bensalem stands for, namely, knowing without being known. For al- 
though her hiddenness means that she is “excluded from any direct share” 
in sociopolitical power, the blue and gold coloring of the window that 
conceals her is the coloring of the “tipstaff” that signifies authority on the 
island. >! The mother’s invisibility thus simultaneously represents her 
power and her powerlessness. Seemingly, the mother’s treatment at the 
hands of the Tirsan resembles the fate of Metis in Bacon’s “Of Counsel.” 
Like the engulfed Metis, the Bensalemite mother is occluded. And like 
Jupiter giving birth to Minerva, the patriarch virtually rebirths her prog- 
eny. Both narratives recount the displacement of the fruits of the subordi- 
nate maternal body into the body or the hands of the patriarch. Read as 
an emblematic narrative of the new science, Bacon’s Feast of the Family, 
like its deliberative twin, proposes that dialogical interchange between 
subordinate and dominant minds—figured here by a productive but oc- 
cluded mother and a visible, managerial father—produces legitimate 
natural philosophic knowledge. Moreover, there may be something of 
natural philosophic significance in Bacon’s substitution of the citizen pa- 
triarch for the Jupiter of the essay “Of Counsel.” Arguably, the figure of 
the Tirsan—the commercial citizen patriarch who functions by means of 
métis—may personify Bacon’s notion of the metically transformed mon- 
arch, opened to the impress of the external world and deriving much of 
his authority therefrom. If so, it is not surprising that a king makes no 
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appearance in Bacon’s New Atlantis, for the political order now achieves 
legitimation not solely through its relation to the royal institution but by 
proving itself against a more or less authoritative world of empirical par- 
ticulars. Bacon has offered realpolitik an epistemic, as well as a prag- 
matic, rationale. 

In the end, the making metic of the monarch produces at least two 
contradictory results. First, it covertly aggrandizes the monarchy by dis- 
persing an invisible royal authority into the commonplace evidence of all 
our senses: royal authority and its truth become grounded in the empiri- 
cally real. But by the same token, such a strategy makes the monarch 
obsolete. Who needs monarchical truth and norms when we can test 
ideas, social forms, and political apparatus against “reality” to legitimate 
them? This is the question that Bacon’s emblem of the fissured, two- 
headed monarch broaches but never clearly resolves. Disinterested 
thought emerges like Minerva from the mind of the monarch as a way 
of subsuming and controlling the idiosyncratic minds living within the 
fissured political world of Jacobean England. Royal power can produce 
such disinterestedness: hence Minerva emerges armed to the teeth from 
Jupiter’s pate. Yet at the same time, the opening of the king’s mind to an 
object world, dialogically forged and shared, represents a vulnerability, a 
wound, a kind of mental break with past conceptions of regal authority. 
While believing in the justness and naturalness of monarchical rule, 
Bacon bases that rule on what to him is a truer and more secure founda- 
tion. This leads him to overthrow the king’s sovereign intellect in the 
name of royal sovereignty. Emerging out of the body of the monarch, 
Baconian disinterestedness both makes and breaks the royal authority 
that gives birth to, or at least attends the birth of, that disinterestedness. 
As the discussion in the next chapter makes clear, Bacon must show that 
the truth and justness of royal government rests not on the claims of one 
single human mind, no matter how royal, but upon the rational structure 
of God’s “real” universe. 


FIVE 


Realizing What’s Royal 


Maneuvers in Law 


acon’s infusion of commercial and vocational modes of self- 

distancing into his natural philosophy helped him construct a 
workable natural philosophic discourse of disinterestedness. But he 
needed more than self-distanced attentiveness to contingent particulars 
to claim that disinterested cognitive conduct would yield legitimate 
knowledge. Bacon needed to establish empirical particulars as an author- 
itative source of knowledge. To create such an authority, he displaces onto 
material particulars the authority of the philosophic universal. Rhe- 
torically, he validates cognitive self-distancing by ascribing royal attri- 
butes to nature and material particulars. In sum, Bacon discursively relo- 
cates the king’s intellectual sovereignty from his mystic body to nature. 
Bacon’s natural philosophers would not generate truths by imposing 
mental constructs upon nature’s material stuff. Such impositions, if left 
unchecked, would lead to intellectual anarchy, rendering natural philos- 
ophy a threat to the royal regime. Seeking to secure a politically safe 
natural philosophy for the Jacobean regime, Bacon dethroned the sover- 
eignty of the knowing self and inaugurated the authority of particulars. 
Bacon sought to show that monarchy derived legitimacy not from the 
imposition of a divinely appointed royal mind upon reality but from the 
royal mind’s unique access to and understanding of the structure of the 


universe. 
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By endowing nature with sovereign authority, Bacon contributed to 
the scientific epistemology of the modern age. He helped to inaugurate 
the reign of the objective scientific fact and the reproducible experiment, 
and—to a great degree—the power of the material particular. Moreover, 
he contributed to the notion that travel and traffic, not royal power, make 
and sustain empire. Voyages of discovery, intellectual exploration, and 
commerce made Bacon and his contemporaries aware that not only royal 
dictates but also mutual intercourse among peoples and places that pos- 
sessed distinct flora, fauna, and technology shaped sociocultural and 
political existences. Writers began to claim that civilization owed its ex- 
istence and continuance not to royal or other impositions of law, philoso- 
phy, religion, and morality but to commerce with heterogeneous natural 
and social worlds. The mechanician William Bourne argues that if “we 
or any country dyd live in that order, that we did travaile into no place or 
countrie, neither no nation unto us, then in processe of time we should 
become barbarous and savage.”! And Thomas Coryate finds “those people 
to be rude, slouthfull, incivill, rough, outrageous, foolish, barbarous, 
voyde of all humanity, civility, and courteous entertainment, proude, ar- 
rogant, puffed up with a selfe-love’—and also “effeminate [and] cor- 
rupted with the allurments of all pleasures [and} concupiscences”—who 
have “no Sea-voyages, no travels,” and have not “exercised any commerce 
or intercourse with others Nations.”* In Bacon’s New Atlantis, the de- 
struction of the navy (3:140—44) caused the decay of the old Atlantis. The 
English merchant George Nedham thus argues that King Philip of Spain 
maintains sovereignty over the Netherlands through the profits that he 
receives from English merchants and travelers doing business there.? A 
builder and sustainer of civilizations, travel, which empowers persons by 
linking them to the material world’s varying manifestations, comes to vie 
with the sovereignty of kings. The privileged are those with access to na- 
ture’s power, not to the royal privy chamber. Contemporaries see the cul- 
tural landscape of power transformed from the comparatively intimate 
setting of the Jacobean banquet hall—where sovereignty was feted in the 
person of a king—to the wide-ranging vistas of travel and romance, 
where sovereignty was disseminated across heterogeneous stretches of the 
material world. As we shall see, the sovereignty of kings is displaced, but 
only to reemerge as the sovereignty of the material world and of those 
with privileged access to that world. 

We must measure Bacon’s thinking about particulars in terms of hu- 
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manism’s effort to render contingent particulars intelligible; in light of 
his legal experience at common law and chancery; and within the context 
of contemporary politics. Of special importance were Bacon’s role as de- 
fender of royal prerogative (versus Edward Coke’s lauding of custom) as 
well as Bacon’s role as promoter of the union with Scotland (versus Parlia- 
ment’s fears that the union would impair the common law). Finally, we 
must assess Bacon's philosophic investment in Giordano Bruno’s her- 
metic sphragistics—the Italian’s episteme of seals—as a means of formu- 
lating the power of the particular. Bacon’s vision of nature as a monarch, 
whose prerogatives include the right of coining nature’s “seals,” is an alle- 
gory that represents in another form his pragmatic notion that the king 
can only solve political and natural philosophic problems by ascertaining 
true directions from the material world. 


Overwhelming Circumstances 


Modernism’s valuing of contingent particulars marks the endpoint of a 
long-term historical development that J.G.A. Pocock describes as the 
process of making particulars intelligible. Generally speaking, from 
Aristotle until William of Ockham in the fourteenth century, most phi- 
losophers “found the particular less intelligible and less rational than 
the universal,” since it was embedded in both space and time.* Particu- 
lars, accidents, contingencies, adjuncts, and circumstances were all philosophic 
names for the thick, material shrouds that humans had to think through 
to comprehend the universal, intelligible, essences of things. Even 
sixteenth-century and early-seventeenth-century writers continued to 
maintain the ancillary, secondary nature of particulars. In 1588 Abraham 
Fraunce defined the “adjunct” as “the same almost which the Graecians 
{call} circumstances, if you take that word largely for whatsoever is added 
to a thing after it is once framed and made of {its} essentiall causes.”° Sir 
Philip Sidney gave eloquent voice to the philosophic tradition’s derogat- 
ing of circumstances.° Sidney pitied both the historian’s dependence 
upon circumstantial, “mouse-eaten” records and “hearsay” and the reader 
of history’s efforts to “pick truth out of partiality.” For Sidney, the poet’s 
ideal is more rational than the historian’s particular—the ideality of 
the “feigned Cyrus” more “doctrinable” than the particularity of the 
“true Cyrus.” Speaking highly of utopian models, Sidney proclaims that 
the poet “doth grow another nature” that transcends material contin- 
gency.’ As late as 1617, John Minsheu defined circumstances etymologi- 
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cally as “a standing about”; philosophically “as a qualitie that accompa- 
nieth a thing, as time, place, person etc.”; and rhetorically as a “circuit 
of words.”® 

Although many sixteenth-century writers and thinkers disparaged 
contingent particulars, there did exist “subphilosophical,” nondeductive 
disciplines during the Renaissance—including politics, law, and ethics, 
and the “low sciences” of alchemy, geography, astrology, and medicine— 
which did not. Unchaining themselves from deductive method, these 
disciplines tried to make the particular intelligible, to draw forth some 
enlarged, and hence predictable—if yet only probable—aspect from its 
being.? To this list of disciplines could be added contemporary literature 
on courtiership, conduct, counsel, and rhetoric.'° Thus the rhetorician 
Thomas Wilson encouraged the speechmaker to consider “the Tyme, the 
place, the man for whom we speake, the man against whom we speake, 
the matter whereof we speake, and the judges before whom we speake”;"! 
and Henry Peacham could advocate using particulars to amplify an argu- 
ment. Yet even here Peacham notes that circumstantiality is ancillary to 
principle, for “the most necessarie admonition concerning the use of cir- 
cumstances is to take heede of long and tedious stay in them, as about 
who, what, when, where, how, and such like, which by prolixitie is wont 
to make the oration barren.” 

Of course, the various disciplines of humanism perhaps provided the 
most important elite consideration of particularity during this period. 
Early humanist philologists honed the tools for understanding the nu- 
ances of language in the classical past. Humanist historians achieved a 
sense of the political, social, and cultural particularities of antiquity.' 
Recently, scholars have argued persuasively that humanists’ recovery of 
ancient scientific texts, their challenge to Scholasticism, and their inter- 
est in probability and historical particularity influenced the development 
of early modern science.'4 While these claims are convincing, humanism, 
as Pocock states, still marked the particular as secondary, as a series of 
moments always on the way to something more intelligible, universal, 
and imitable. It remained devoted to the idea that the ultimate purpose 
of reading the “works of particular men in particular times” was to enable 
humans to access universal truths.’ Bacon, in contrast, positions his sci- 
ence explicitly (if not effectively) outside of humanist discourse in order 
to construct the intelligibility of particulars. 

Humanists discerned particulars within a mode of thought that privi- 
leged the imitation of designated ideals and universal principles. Several 
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scholars have argued that one of the most important Renaissance for- 
mulations of contingency occurs as part of an aporia within humanism— 
between what Anthony Grafton terms an “allegorical” Renaissance that 
advocated the benefit of imitating ideal models, and a “historical” Re- 
naissance that promoted the virtue of responsiveness to contingency, a 
responsiveness that seems to thwart, as Victoria Kahn notes, the efficacy 
of modeling.'° The tensions between historicization and idealization, 
while cause for contradiction, was enabling for humanist thought. To 
privilege ideal models, humanists had to discern contingency; they re- 
quired a notion of the contingent difference between past model and 
present circumstances to claim that the model would benefit the pres- 
ent. Furthermore, the idealizing of Cicero led to attentiveness to histori- 
cal difference, since the Roman orator promoted the study of particular 
circumstances. Nonetheless, humanist valorization of contingency re- 
mained somewhat idealized. After all, humanists did not attend to all 
circumstances indiscriminately but attended only to those that sur- 
rounded the writings of revered ancient authors whom they chose to em- 
ulate. Hence, even Erasmus’s diatribe against the excessive imitation of 
Cicero justifies circumstantial decorum rather than slavish modeling in 
the name of being like Cicero, for “who can today speak fittingly” and deco- 
rously like Cicero “unless he is unlike Cicero?”!” This is the paradox of 
exemplary, yet context-sensitive, humanism in a nutshell. 

To understand the dynamic purposiveness of this paradox, one must 
excavate the conditions of its possibility. Thomas Greene locates the 
fount of humanist “veneration” for the ancients in Petrarch’s sense of or- 
phanhood, loss, and “cultural removal,” and in Petrarch’s feeling of dis- 
connection between past and present that exerted upon him an “emula- 
tive pressure.”!® For Greene, consciousness of anachronism alienates the 
moderns from the ancients and produces a need for mimetic reconnec- 
tion. But it must be emphasized that more than a philological fall into 
contingency precipitated humanist imitation; contemporary efforts to 
manage sociopolitical contingencies also played a part. The new human- 
ist sense of anachronism is symptomatic not just of alienation from the 
past but of estrangement from the present. This second alienation pro- 
duces the humanist’s impulse to discipline the present by linking it with 
an idealized past and thus to resolve the alienation from the present expe- 
rienced by his contemporaries.'? Desire to imitate or recover older models 
arises in part out of the perception that traditional modes and customs 
for handling circumstances are breaking down. Humanist mimetic justi- 
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fication of contingency was a learned apparatus for negotiating political 
and cultural relations within a changing, commercial world. Reading 
present circumstances in terms of revered ancient models helped to make 
new circumstances intelligible and helped to make rapid socioeconomic 
transformations—of which the European cultural psyche was newly con- 
scious—more familiar, for, in John Norden’s words, “Such changes never 
have been seene of yore, / In Countries and in Kingdomes as of late, [for] men 
their maners and their properties / Doe alter so, {that} all things alter 
too.”2° Humanists employed imitation in order to suture an important 
historical subject/object split within European culture: that of a tradi- 
tional culture so grossly thwarted by socioeconomic and intellectual 
transformation that the contemporary world appeared like an alien ob- 
ject in need of reappropriation. 

Humanist interest in ancient models as exemplars must remain para- 
doxical because it sought not to eradicate contingency but to rectify it. 
Hence, the prevalence of humanist explanatory fables that attribute the 
advent of civilization to a pivotal Orphic moment—the imposition of 
poetry, philosophy, logic, or rhetoric on the hearts and minds of savage 
beings and upon the flux of circumstances.”! Given the aim of managing 
disorderly contingency, humanists did not suggest that contingencies 
could singlehandedly legitimate knowledge. The traditional humanist 
route to justification was to view imitation of ideal models and a sensitiv- 
ity to contingent circumstances as mutually constituting. Forging a dia- 
chronic “itinerary” that worked through matters “temporal, contingent, 
{and] specific,” Thomas Greene’s humanists achieved a mimetic “sense of 
identity” with an idealized past.?* For Greene, Petrarch thoroughly inte- 
grates the opposing claims of the idealized ancient model and contempo- 
rary circumstances. Later writers, including Machiavelli, Guicciardini, 
and Montaigne, would recognize that an acute sense of contingency made 
integration difficult, if not impossible.?? Nonetheless, the paradox of ex- 
emplarity enabled humanists to experience a cultural equilibrium be- 
tween past and present well into the sixteenth century.”4 

However, from within and outside the conceptual apparatus of hu- 
manism there surfaced discourses that inverted the presuppositions of 
humanist exemplarity. As early as the first third of the sixteenth century, 
we can see in the work of the Spanish humanist and pedagogue Juan Luis 
Vives a new emphasis on current experience and “practical wisdom.”?> 
Richard Tuck identifies a new humanism, or “neo-humanism,” coming 
to the fore in the late sixteenth century, advancers of which include Pierre 
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Charron, Justus Lipsius, Montaigne, and Bacon.2° The new humanist 
current encouraged recourse to a different way of seeing the relationship 
between circumstances and modeling, for it underscored the idea that 
awareness of contingent circumstances obstructed imitation. When con- 
tingency interfered with imitation, the thinker was released from the au- 
thority of ancient models and left to construct a nonmimetic response to 
circumstances. Thus, Bacon did not support “his novel ideas on natural 
philosophy” with authoritative models from “the ancients, [as do} men 
of no family [who] devise for themselves {a} descent from some ancient 
stock”; rather, his “new discoveries must be sought from the” particular 
and present “light of nature, not fetched back out of the darkness of an- 
tiquity” (4:108—9). 

This new recourse is a result of the breakdown of the enabling oppo- 
sitions of the older humanism. Whereas the older humanism strove to 
heal the rupture between subject and a rapidly changing object-world 
through imitation of ideals, neo-humanism rejected mimetic justifica- 
tion. Neo-humanist writers still sought normative solace and stability, 
but no longer by imitating ideal models within the integrating confines 
of earlier humanism. Neo-humanists healed the split between subjects 
and object-world by adapting subjects to the demands of contingencies. 
Neo-humanism sought solace in the determining force of material par- 
ticulars themselves. Richard Mulcaster’s neo-humanist effort to found a 
stable civic pedagogy upon circumstances exemplifies the turn towards 
the determinacy of particulars. No evidence exists for Mulcaster’s direct 
influence on Bacon; yet a consideration of Mulcaster’s work sets up an im- 
portant cultural context for analyzing Bacon’s political and natural 
philosophic particularism. 

Mulcaster’s tenure as headmaster of the Merchant Taylors’ School in 
London (1561—86) immersed him in the intellectual culture of London 
merchants and their prudent attentiveness to circumstances. In 1581 and 
1582, Mulcaster published Positions and The Elementarie, respectively, the 
first of which he dedicated to Elizabeth I. The headmaster wrote largely 
for those merchants and lesser gentry who enrolled their children at 
schools such as his own. Describing his methodology in commercial 
terms, Mulcaster notes that he will depart from the mimetic deductionist 
method of Plato and embrace a commercial particularism that leads him 
to “utter” his “wares {by} retailing parcels.”?”? Mulcaster proceeds from 
recording raw data to abstract analysis, endorsing a “generall ascending 
method” that “mounteth up by degrees, [and} wherein everie particular, 
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that goeth before hath continewall respect to that, which cummeth af- 
ter.”28 The headmaster constructs his method not on ancient models but 
on the need to respond to present circumstances. 

Early in Positions, Mulcaster grounds his theoretical claims in reality 
by explicitly rejecting utopian schemas and opposing his own think- 
ing, which is “chekt” by circumstance, to that of those who “frame 
happy men, absolute oratours, perfit wisedome, paragonne Princes,” and 
“faultelesse states.” He writes in straightforward English about pedagog- 
ical matters for the benefit of English “parents and freindes with whom I 
have to deale, [who] be mostwhat no latinistes.””? Exhibiting confidence 
in his ability to reshape pedagogical methods, Mulcaster’s optimistic 
stance arguably derives from his speaking to and in the language of those 
engaged in the commercial marketplace, whose experience of the world 
encouraged the belief that close attention and adaptation to circum- 
stances could yield material benefits. Mulcaster promotes a pragmatic re- 
form, not a “fantasticall devise”; he “follow{s} the praesident of the best 
writers {for} methode,” but claims that he “will use no other argument, 
then both nature and reason, custome and experience, and plaine shew of 
evident profit shall recommend to my countrie.”*° 

Mulcaster’s pedagogic mastery stems from a primary obedience to ex- 
perience. Such obedience “is the only rule, that wisemen live by, the only 
meane, that wisdome is come by, the only ods between folie and witte.” 
Those “who overshoot themselves by overruling the circunstance {sic}, 
and overstraining authoritie,” make their “author no author.”*! Stating 
that he will not “stand much {upon} title and authoritie” but rather will 
stand upon “the truth” that gives “title,”>? Mulcaster breaks with earlier 
humanist pedagogues such as Ascham and Elyot who rely heavily upon 
ancient authorities.*? Mulcaster refuses to be like those “wishers” who 
construct “absolute” parents to bring up ideal children. He refrains from 
prescriptive idealism in refusing to state a specific date for a child’s entry 
into school, leaving the parent to judge, as the parent is “best acquainted 
with the particular circunstance of his owne child.”34 Mulcaster claims 
that, in this “argument, it is no proufe, bycause Plato praiseth it, bycause 
Aristotle alloweth it, bycause Cicero commendes it, bycause Quintilian is 
acquainted with it, or any other else, in any argument else, that therefore 
it is for us to use. What if our countrey honour it in them, and yet for all 
that may not use it her selfe, bycause circunstance is her checke?”>5 

In building his educational program, Mulcaster emphasizes the neces- 
sity of nonmimetic response to circumstance. Circumstance has a vacil- 
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lating meaning in his text. In one of its guises, circumstance denotes those 
limiting conditions to which an individual must submit in order to em- 
bark successfully upon any new project. For example, Mulcaster argues 
that to educate the Elizabethan English, one must first decide what kind 
of persons a monarchy should best educate.*° His laying out of limiting 
“circumstances” involves context-sensitive pronouncements on such is- 
sues as when the child should be “set, to schoole, [what] he is to learne,” 
which “wits” are to be so “set,” what “exercise” is to be used “in trayning,” 
whether or not young girls are to be “set to learne,” how to choose places, 
times, and teachers, and how to prevent “too many bookish people.”3” Al- 
though Mulcaster's circumstance denotes the restraints that particular con- 
ditions inflict on human projects, he elsewhere recognizes that persons 
produce circumstances. Further, these latter are synonymous with the 
“positions,” or principles, that the educator lays down and institutes. In 
his dedicatory epistle to the queen, Mulcaster explains that the book’s ti- 
tle denotes not only the circumstances to which we must submit but also 
the “groundes” that he establishes: “I have entitled the book Positions,” 
thinking “it good at the first to put downe certaine groundes very neede- 
full for my purpose, [for} they be the common circunstances, that belong to 
teaching” (emphasis added).*8 

But what does Mulcaster mean by circumstances, and has he passed be- 
yond the philosophic estimation of them as secondary? Mulcaster’s un- 
stable rhetoric makes it difficult to ascertain. The text of his title page 
declares the book to be “Positions Wherein Those Primitive Circun- 
stances Be Examined, Which are Necessarie for the Training up of Chil- 
dren.” In sixteenth-century philosophic writing, the word positions de- 
notes the universal principles that subtend a rational argument. But 
Mulcaster’s equating of positions with “primitive circumstances” un- 
settles the traditional relation between universal principle and its cir- 
cumstantial surroundings. Instead of just standing around, Mulcaster’s 
circumstances have migrated to the center—the honored domain of 
philosophic principle. 

This curious coupling first de-emphasizes the idea that position is a 
transcendent principle, bringing out the term’s meaning as a placement 
in material space. Second, this yoking lends a new primariness, or “primi- 
tiveness,” to heretofore ancillary circumstance. This blurring reoccurs 
when Mulcaster calls “positions” the “certaine groundes very needefull 
for my purposes, {being} the common circunstances” of teaching.*? 
Ground, too, is a philosophic term denoting first principles, but here 
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again Mulcaster highlights the contingent, spatial character of the term 
by connecting it with “common circunstances”—those everyday things 
that “stand around.” Seemingly, the headmaster is ambivalent as to 
whether circumstances merely check authority or occupy its very ground. 
Mulcaster’s prose muddies itself in its efforts to articulate a notion of the 
authority of circumstance that runs athwart the traditional limitations of 
humanist pedagogy and the philosophic tradition. His notion of circum- 
stance constitutes a radical break with the erstwhile secondariness of par- 
ticularity. Why else would he observe that “the consideration of citcun- 
stance is so strong in all attemptes, where man is the subject, as it maketh 
of all nothing, and of nothing all”?4° If we acknowledge the force of this 
proposition, we can uncover the conceptual instability that Mulcaster’s 
perception of the insufficiency of ancient or ideal models precipitates. We 
can also appreciate his efforts to transfer the authority heretofore ascribed 
to ideals to contingency itself. But Mulcaster doesn’t quite possess the 
words to enforce what he means to say; doesn’t quite believe that circum- 
stances possess the rhetorical power to convince his readers of their author- 
ity. Hence, he conflates philosophic position with ancillary circumstance 
to build the notion that circumstances can be authoritative. 

Mulcaster’s efforts represent a transforming coalescence between an 
idealized humanist pedagogy and the contemporary commercial, voca- 
tional, and political privileging of the power of circumstances to guide a 
pragmatic human response.*! Despite the emergent character of Mulcas- 
ter’s thought, however, his schema is politically conservative and aimed 
at the maintenance of the sociopolitical status quo. For Mulcaster, taking 
note of contingency means being aware of how things are already or- 
ganized and how the Elizabethan regime should continue to organize 
them.*? Seeking the “conceit” and “consent” of his commercial coun- 
trymen for his pedagogical program,*? Mulcaster ascribes authority to 
circumstance because “circunstance commaundeth.”“* This is so in part 
because the commanding circumstances are the royal necessities of Eliza- 
beth’s monarchy. Thus, Mulcaster warns against the dangers of too much 
learning in the monarchical state and argues that educators must shape 
the individual wit to the external requirements of the regime.*° He urges 
the elimination of the “aspiring mind,” for monarchy requires an “obedi- 
ent wit,” one that is courteous and “obsequious” towards parents, teach- 
ers, and the state.*° By holding to these circumstances, the headmaster 
ties English pedagogy to the royal character of real conditions. Mulcas- 
ter aggrandizes royal power by disseminating it into material circum- 
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stances; but of course such a move also displaces that authority into the 
material world. This new authority would still “bind,” “bridle,” and 
“commaund” its citizens,“ but now material necessity, not the monarch, 
holds the bridle directly. 

With royal purposes in mind, Bacon, too, sought to privilege the 
power of material particulars. His redescription of natural philosophic 
observation as a “going to and fro to remote and heterogeneous instances” 
(4:56-57) exemplifies this particularism. Bacon takes a step outside of 
natural philosophic tradition—and towards a new prudential natural 
philosophy—in characterizing particulars as instances. His natural in- 
vestigators travel beyond philosophic essences into the domain of cir- 
cumstantial particulars. Bacon re-envisions the circumstantial, which 
merely “stands around,” as the instance, pon which natural knowledge 
can “stand.” Instance was originally a Scholastic term denoting an exam- 
ple used to refute or confirm a proposition, but Bacon frees the instance 
from its subsidiary role, redeploying it as that which precedes, rather 
than that which follows from, the universal. For Bacon, the most useful 
link between particular example and precept upends their ancient rela- 
tion. The example, not the precept, “ground{s]} . . . discourse,” for when 
“set down” it may either “support” or “correct” the discourse (5:56). 

Bacon’s maneuver inverts the genealogical metaphors that created in- 
vidious epistemic distinctions between the universal and the particular 
and created a tacit social hierarchy of knowledge. He initiates his inver- 
sion by metaphorically mapping out the traditional bloodlines of the en- 
tities of knowledge, ascribing nobility and aristocracy to “Generalities” 
in contradistinction to the plebian particular.4* Endowed with aristo- 
cratic pride and loftiness, generalities display “a dignity and solemnity.” 
Removed from “familiar actions, [they} have less affinity with arts me- 
chanical and illiberal {and} are not subject to be controlled by persons 
of mean observation.” Generalities evoke admiration because they “teach 
men that they know not, and not to refer them to that [which} they know. 
All which conditions directly feeding the humour of pride, particulars do 
want’ (3:250-51). 

Ultimately, Bacon describes the divisions between types of concepts in 
order to void them. While God limits our access to the highest natural 
knowledge, we can discover admirable and “noble” knowledge even 
though we access it with lowly mechanical instruments such as the navi- 
gational plummet that sounds the depths of the sea, for “many and noble 
are the inferior and secondary operations which are within man’s sound- 
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ing” (3:219—20). Bacon promotes the idea that, to advance knowledge, 
natural philosophers must cross the status barriers between the socially 
high and the irredeemably low. He attacks the erroneous “estimation 
{that} it should be as a dimunition to the mind of man to be much conver- 
sant in experiences and particulars subject to sense and bound in matter, 
and which are laborious to search, ignoble to meditate, harsh to deliver, 
illiberal to practise [and] infinite as is supposed in number” (3:503—4).” 
As argued in chapter 4, Bacon numbers elitism and intellectual pride 
among the major sins that have stultified the progress of knowledge. He 
condemns “the impediments which have been in the affection of pride, 
specially of one kind, which is the disdain of dwelling and being conver- 
sant much in experiences and particulars, specially such as are vulgar in 
occurrency, and base and ignoble in use” (3:250). And he reminds us, “It 
cometh often to pass that mean and small things discover great better 
than great can discover the small; and therefore Aristotle noteth well, 
that the nature of every thing is best seen in his smallest portions” (3:332). 

Advocating natural philosophic intercourse with particulars, however 
mean and vulgar, Bacon aligns the monarch with empirical method and 
particulars. In “Thoughts and Conclusions,” Bacon terms natural philo- 
sophic reason “prerogative” (T, 90). He compares empirical research to a 
noble hunt, for the “instances {are} with the greatest diligence to be 
sought and as it were hunted out” (4:258). Interestingly, one father of the 
House of Salomon wears a “Spanish Montera,” or hunting hat (3:154). 
Bacon likens the natural philosopher's entry into natural knowledge to 
the entry intoa king’s palace; it is a “passing by the outer courts of nature, 
which numbers have trodden,” to “find a way at length into her inner 
chambers” (4:42). Nature herself only sometimes “condescend{s} {to} 
show herself.” And sadly, Aristotle’s doctrine of “Forms {keeps} men 
walking up and down for ever in nature’s forecourt without ever paving 
a way into her palace” (R, 127—29).°° 

Bacon links empirical research with political empire and royal rule. 
Empire and its monarch depend upon the powerful empirical secrets of 
nature such as the silkworm, the loadstone, and gunpowder. The “experi- 
ment” will replace royal judges when need arises to “judge of the [empiri- 
cal} thing” (4:26). And Bacon advocates putting oneself “fairly under the 
command of experience” (6:750). Indeed, the “empire of man over things 
depends wholly on the arts and sciences” (4:114). As one of the brethren 
of Salomon’s House comments: “The End of our Foundation is the knowl- 
edge of Causes, and secret motions of things; and the enlarging of the 
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bounds of Human Empire, to the effecting of all things possible” 
(3:156).°' Most important, however, Bacon, in his taxonomic discussion 
of the most important types of contingency, describes the empirical par- 
ticular as a royal entity. There are twenty-seven kinds of instance that he 
finds especially useful for the scientist to observe. Many of them sport 
nicknames evocative of travel, including the “migratory [and] border- 
ing” instances, the instances of the “cross” (where two roads meet), the 
instances of the “door,” or “gate,” and the instances of the “road” (4:156— 
246). Yet Bacon labels these ambulatory particulars “Prerogative In- 
stances” (4:155), likening them to the peculiar power reserved only for 
the king, and thus figuratively uniting the monarch with the traveling 
merchant. In addition to those names that recall the profit-seeking trav- 
eler, he offers us instances of “Power,” or of the “Fasces” (here borrowing 
a term of empire to designate the “noblest and most consummate works 
in each art”); instances of “Alliance or Union’ (resonant of James I’s desire 
for a union between England and Scotland); “Commanding” instances; 
“Summoning” instances, which evoke the powers of the king’s courts 
(particularly chancery); and instances of the “Rod or Rule” (4:170, 175, 
194, 206). Under the “Instances of Strife” he names the “Sixteenth Mo- 
tion” a “Royal” and “Political Motion,” wherein the “commanding parts 
in any body curb, tame, subdue, and regulate the other parts . . . not in 
accordance with their own desires, but as may conduce to the well being 
of the commanding part; so that there is a sort of Government and Polity 
exerted by the ruling over the subject parts” (4:228). 

Bacon’s application of royalist metaphor indicates the lengths to which 
he is prepared to go to displace the traditional authority of the philo- 
sophic universal onto the heretofore lowly particular. But we need to view 
his metaphor literally as well as figuratively to generate a more complex 
understanding of Bacon’s politics of science. Bacon’s ennobling of partic- 
ularity, his royalizing of the real, indexes a more incisive strategy: that of 
harnessing new epistemic strategies to support the English throne. Bacon 
crowns that which is contingent in order to claim for the king the discov- 
eries of natural philosophers, artisans, merchants, navigators, sailors, and 
other vocational subordinates. By using the term prerogative to denote the 
particular, Bacon makes its power as originary, absolute, autonomous, 
and unchallengeable as the king’s. Bacon’s rhetoric accentuates the 
found, rather than made, character of these particulars. Indeed, most of 
Bacon’s favored inventions (movable type excepted)—gunpowder, the 
magnet, and the silkworm—are more discoveries than fabrications. In 
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lauding the discovered virtues embedded in nature during “his Majesties 
times,” Bacon obscures the degree to which the king’s subordinates made 
such virtues. He can thus more easily posit such discoveries as royal prop- 
erty. The particular is a diminutive, earthly reflection of God’s (and hence 
the monarch’s) truth in nature. The discovery of the regal particular af- 
fords a glimpse of divine knowledge, and the particular’s self-evidence 
precludes contest over the nature of material reality and the aims of sci- 
ence or technology. Intriguingly, Bacon’s crowning of the particular sug- 
gests that modernism’s valuing of particularity was instituted through a 
transfer of regal authority onto the empirically real. 


Contemporary Law and the Politics of the Real and the Royal 


Bacon had legal and political, as well as philosophic, reasons to project 
regal authority onto particulars. Several legal developments and condi- 
tions supported his particularism. Beginning in France, humanist legal 
historians began to research the historical contingencies that shaped 
law.°* And sixteenth- and seventeenth-century common lawyers had to 
discern the particulars of legal protocol and precedent that bore upon the 
specific “facts” and “instances” of the case at hand. Edward Coke claimed 
that “the common Law” consisted of “so many & almost infinite particu- 
lars.”°? And Thomas Wilson advised prosecuting lawyers to saturate le- 
gal reports with circumstantial detail to influence judges: “The weight 
of the matter must be so set forth, as though they saw it plaine before 
their eyes,” and “the ofence made so hainouse, that the like hath not been 
seene heretofore, and all the circunstaunces must thus be heaped to- 
gether.” 4 

Several scholars have pointed out that Bacon’s idea of a scientif{c fact 
derived from his professional experience as a common law attorney and 
chancery judge.” English common law developed within the precapital- 
ist, largely agrarian society of Norman England, and its civil reach ex- 
tended largely to conflicts over “real property,” or land. Common lawyers 
and common law judges had to apply the customary law to the contin- 
gent particulars of the case at issue." In truth, however, common law 
procedures for the discovery of facts were still largely rudimentary. Com- 
mon law determined the property rights, or “estates,” of legal persons by 
establishing who could prove—through documents or the attestations of 
witnesses partial to one or the other contender—the best title, or right, 
to a particular estate. Traditionally, common law had little need for pro- 
cedures to investigate actions, or “facts,” farther afield. In contrast, the 
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division of the chancery court that applied Roman-canonical law arose 
in the Middle Ages to handle cases involving individual conscience and 
idiosyncratic cases that could not be adjudicated equitably by common 
law and required the calculating discretion of the chancellor as represen- 
tative of the monarch’s supreme justice. Because of the kinds of cases it 
handled, chancery possessed more searching empirical procedures for ob- 
taining facts than did the common law. Chancery officials could inter- 
view witnesses and enter their circumstantial and other testimony into 
the legal record. Because of the highly developed discovery procedures 
that enabled chancery to discern facts and extenuating circumstances 
more fully, the equity division of the chancery court eventually came to 
‘adjudicate a preponderance of the cases involving those individuals who 
engaged in willful, fluid, and commercial decision making about land.>” 
This was so in part because commercialized land transactions led to cases 
with more complex and idiosyncratic circumstances.*® 
Clearly, the practice of common—and especially chancery—law fu- 
eled Bacon’s scientific particularism, but he also had broader political 
reasons for utilizing the empirical particular as a legitimator of knowl- 
edge: namely, the desire to defend the prerogative of the Crown against 
the encroachments of Parliament and the common lawyers. The question 
of, and the debates surrounding, the political union between England 
and Scotland (discussed below) bear on the issue of Bacon’s turn to em- 
piricism. So too does the tug of war in which James, Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere, and Solicitor-General (later Attorney-General) Bacon found 
themselves embroiled with Chief Justice Edward Coke. This conflict con- 
cerned the comparative jurisdictional reach of the king’s prerogative 
courts (Court of Chancery, Council of Wales and the Marches, etc.) versus 
those of the common law (Court of King’s Bench, Court of Common 
Pleas, local assizes).?? Jurisdictional disputes between Coke’s common 
law courts and the prerogative courts (over which James exercised more 
immediate control) pitted Coke’s autochthonic customary common law 
against the prerogative, or “Praetorian,” equity of the king’s courts, 
which devolved from the monarch’s executive power and functioned 
largely according to the chancellor’s discretion.© Conflicts arose over the 
power of the king to interfere in common law court proceedings when the 
king’s prerogative was at issue.°! During much of his tenure as a Jacobean 
official, Bacon defended the royal prerogative against Coke’s at times suc- 
cessful reinvigoration of common law procedures and jurisdiction. Coke’s 
ostensibly “customary” thought had the advantage over James's in being 
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grounded in the material history of English social life. So grounded, 
Coke’s autonomous and customary common law was a potent weapon 
against the king’s claim that he was the final arbiter of all jurisdictional 
and other legal disputes.°? Unsurprisingly, Coke objected to the codifi- 
cation of the common law which Bacon advocated, fearing that it would 
interject royal will into the common law and deprive it of its semi- 
autonomy from the Crown.™ 

At the level of legal theory, the contest between Coke’s common law 
and the king’s equity in chancery pitted the common law’s equitable ca- 
pacity to bend itself to the particularities of new legal cases against the 
chancellor’s more calculating and particularist equity. Legal writers fre- 
quently figured common law equity as a “Lesbian rule”—an architec- 
tural instrument, purportedly invented on the Isle of Lesbos, that could 
measure nonlinear moldings. In contrast, writers compared chancery eq- 
uity to the cobbler’s last, which served the more calculating practice of 
the shoemaker who applies different lasts to fit the different feet of his 
patrons. While common law “Lesbian” equity preserved the immemo- 
rial essence of the law, only bending it to fit the particulars of a given case, 
the monarch’s chancery equity took its essential measure from the partic- 
ulars themselves. 

A prominent official in James’s government, Bacon faced the problem 
of how to make the king a better-equipped competitor in the contest with 
Coke, without relinquishing what he saw as the king’s advantages. His 
solution was to retain the rationalism, self-consciousness, and willfulness 
of James’s political and legal thought, while generating a firmer ground 
upon which the king could stand against the already grounded Coke.®7 
To achieve this grounding, Bacon advanced the authority of empirical 
particulars, natural necessity, and pragmatic policy against Coke’s advo- 
cacy of customary common law. For example, in Ca/vin’s Case (1608) 
Coke argues for the naturalization of those Scots born after James’s acces- 
sion to the English throne because of their allegiance to the king’s natural 
body, an argument he derives from natural law. But with an eye towards 
preempting those who would undercut the common law using natural 
law as an external vantage point, Coke claims that the common law con- 
tained natural law.°* In contrast, Bacon contends in his argument for nat- 
uralization that the “law of nature” is “more worthy than both common 
law and statute law” (7:643). Elsewhere, in arguing for the union, Bacon 
observes that because there was no common law precedent for the union, 
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decisions concerning it must be based on the “original grounds of nature 
{natural law} and common reason [pragmatic policy]}” (10:243). 

To assess Bacon’s natural law arguments for the union of England and 
Scotland, we must first set those arguments in the context of contempo- 
rary legal, political, and numismatic notions of the real and the royal. 
The Tudor lawyer Edmund Plowden traced the English word estate to the 
Latin statws—defined as one’s position in the social hierarchy. He ex- 
plained the English legal usage of the word as follows: “An estate in the 
land is a time in the land, or land for a time.”®? Plowden’s etymology and 
definition graph the word estate along the axes of time and space. And 
types of “estate” served as fundamental units of English sociolegal reality, 

"measuring a person’s rights, status, privileges, and wealth in terms of 
space and time. English common law viewed persons as markers of social 
rights and privileges that derived from social place, rather than as agents 
who bring inherent rights to the place in which they reside.”° Hence, a 
person’s place—his or her privileges and duties—within the social hier- 
archy was the function of that person’s position within structures of de- 
scent over time. Landed wealth made manifest a person’s place within 
structures of descent in terms of social space. In a sense, the ownership of 
land (the horizontal axis) signified one’s place in time (the vertical axis). 
In the age of Bacon and Coke, there was, of course, plenty of room for slip- 
page between what was due one by the rights of time and what one had 
acquired by means of one’s own activities. But the common law had tradi- 
tionally proceeded as if the two axes of time and space remained equiva- 
lent measures. One’s status was entangled with the inheriting and hold- 
ing of certain kinds of rights over land through time. A time-limited, or 
determinate, right to hold land made for negligible social status. A small 
amount of land held in perpetuity yielded a middling status, but a high 
social status required a perpetual interest in at least a knight’s fee, or por- 
tion, of land. 

What made an estate “real” in English law differed markedly from 
what made something “real” in Roman law. Henry de Bracton was the 
first to make a distinction between actio in rem (real actions) and actio in 
personam (personal actions) in describing the two basic categories of ac- 
tion, or suit, in English property law.’! Bracton, however, was unable to 
make the English common law concepts that he labeled with Latin terms 
comparable to the concepts that underlay the Latin words.’* Roman law 
used in rem or res to signify an “impersonal action or action against a 
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thing” and in personam to signify action “against a person.”’? A Roman 
actio in rem involved a dispute between persons over a right toa “thing” — 
regardless of whether that thing was land or movable property, and re- 
gardless of whether that thing had been inherited through descent or 
gained by other means.” English land law, in contrast, made distinctions 
between immovable property (i.e., land) and movable property; between 
that which was inheritable through descent and that which was inherited 
by testament or possessed through other means. Different legal remedies 
bore upon things immovable and inheritable by descent and things mov- 
able and not inheritable by descent. The Roman term zz rem was thus too 
general to capture the meaning of the English rea/ action. The only type 
of estate that common law accorded the title of “real” were those estates 
that were inheritable by descent, held in perpetuity, and thus capable of 
being specifically recoverable by the rightful plaintiff.” Real estates, un- 
like personal goods, were nonnegotiable and monetarily unrepresent- 
able: only the inimitable “thing itself” would do. Indeed, the resistance 
of estates to exchange and representation constituted their reality. In 
sum, what made an entity real in English law was not its actuality in a 
materially objectifiable nature, but rather its condition as a socially valu- 
able entity that existed unchanged from one inheritor to the next.’° Phys- 
ical severance of material goods such as timber from real property caused 
those goods to lose their character as real insofar as they lost their nature 
of “perpetuity, which is of the essence of an inheritance” (7:529). And cer- 
tain rights and immaterial estates, such as “advowsons” (the right to 
nominate a clergyman to a living) and “rights of way,” though not things 
in a physical sense, were nonetheless real insofar as they were inheritable 
and capable of being held in perpetuity.” Other time-limited forms of 
holding land, such as leasehold and copyhold, were of lesser social status 
and offered less legal protection. Common lawyers termed such holdings 
“personal” forms of property—although under the Tudors such tenures 
came increasingly “under the wing of common law.”’® 

To some extent, the English legal term rea/ partakes of the ethos of me- 
dieval philosophic Realism. The philosophic Realists believed in the 
real, or actual, existence of universals. Universals were philosophic enti- 
ties that were real, but not in an evident material sense. Their reality was 
pegged to their conceptual stability over time and space. They were real 
because always and everywhere they remained the same. Not coinciden- 
tally, in the late Middle Ages the categorical stability within space and 
time which counted as philosophic reality would also become an impor- 
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tant attribute of English kingship. Ernst Kantorowicz described the 
making of the idea of royal continuity through time in his analysis of the 
political fiction of the “King’s Two Bodies.”’? An analysis of the notion 
of royal spatial continuity reveals that what counted, discursively, as real 
within contemporary English land law was land that was either immedi- 
ately or mediately held of the monarch. In short, what was real as far as 
space, land, possession, or rights goes was what was lasting, and what was 
lasting was a feudal grant from the king.®° 
Bracton notwithstanding, the earliest English denotations of the 
words real, realtie, and real estate were royal in character. They pertained 
to “a noble, person of royal blood”; to “royal power or possessions”; to a 
` “type of service owed to the king”; and to the king’s land, or royal estate. 
The word realm, of course, denoted royal territory. The Middle English 
Dictionary’s earliest entries for real are from the late fourteenth century. 
Deriving from the Latin rex (king) rather than res (thing) by way of 
Anglo-Norman “real, roial, or riall,” they denote the king’s prerogative 
and material circumstances: “Power Reall” and “real Estate.”8! Notably, 
Norman French real simultaneously denoted kingliness and matters of 
actuality.** The Middle English word real also is cognate with the Span- 
ish word rial, or reall, denoting a Spanish unit of currency. Additionally, 
the word royal is cognate with the vocabulary of measuring and monitor- 
ing the material world, including “rectitude, regular, regulate, rule, di- 
rect, ruler, corrective, rectify, straight, [and} right.” Even as late as 
1617, John Minsheu would equate rea/tie with Royal/tie.*4 The Scots em- 
ployed the term rega/ity (a jurisdictional term denoting certain lands held 
directly of the monarch), and preserved the pairing of res and rex, real and 
royal, realte and royalty, as well as real estate and royal estate, well into the 
Jacobean period.® In contradistinction, early modern common law dic- 
tionaries and treatises in Latin and the vernacular (which proliferated 
with the advent of the printing press) clearly protected the common law- 
yer’s professional territory, avoiding any connections between the legal 
term vea/—meaning a certain time-interest in land—and the word royal. 
Thomas Blount, for example, derives the English realize from the early 
modern French rea/izer, meaning “to make of a real condition, estate or 
property.” He ignores Florio’s definition of the Italian realizzare, “to make 
Kingly,” as a possible meaning of the term.*° 
One must turn to structural accounts of the basis of English land ten- 
ure rather than verbal traces to recover the concept of the monarchical un- 
derpinnings of the English land system. A.W.B. Simpson observes that 
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“all land whatsoever is held, mediately or immediately, of the Crown, 
{for} technically {no} allodial {nonfeudal] land” existed in England.*’ Sir 
William Stanford claimed that “no lord {is} more auncient than the king, 
for all was in him, and came from him at the beginning.”** The anony- 
mous writer of the Use of the Law states that “all lands are holden of the 
crown, either mediately or immediately [because} the Conqueror got all 
the land of the realm into his own hands, [except] religious and church 
lands,” and the lands “of Kent.” Thus, when he redistributed the lands 
he required “retribution of rents, or services, or both, to him and his 
heirs,” and that “is called the tenure of the land” (7:481). James I and his 
adherents—with their notions about the unlimited power of the royal 
prerogative—resuscitated and fabricated connections between the royal 
and the real to suggest essential ties between the monarch and real prop- 
erty. Edward Forset observed “that a King in like sort is alone firmely and 
absolutely stated, in and to the lands of his realme, and that all other 
owners take from him by the veynes and conveyances which he passeth 
to them.” The civilian (Roman law attorney) Thomas Ridley notes that 
all “feuds involve allegiance to the Lord from whom the fee is received 
but not absolute because highest allegiance is to the king.”®? And in 
1616, touching on his hope for the union of England and Scotland, James 
I lends a kingly aura to the word real in advertising his effort to make “an 
Union reall, as was already in my person.””° 

The divining of connections between the royal and the real through 
structural argument and etymological trace took on new urgency with 
James’s conflicts with Parliament and Coke. James legitimated his au- 
thority by positioning himself as the divinely appointed interpreter and 
arbiter of the “Laws of Nature,” “Reason,” and “Nations” as these derived 
from “Divine Law.”?! James claimed that he never wanted to alter the 
common law, declaring that for England, it was the “best of any Law in 
the world, either Civil or Municipall, and the fittest for this people.” Yet 
James was not adverse to the civilian lawyer Thomas Ridley’s notion that 
Roman civil law transcends all others in both “wisdom [and] equitie.”” 
Continental and Roman legal theories bolstered James’s legal and politi- 
cal philosophies, which often seemed to hover, transcendently, over 
rooted common law and English political structures. Positioning himself 
against the professional autonomy of the common law judges, James ar- 
gued that “as Kings borrow their power from God, so Judges from Kings: 
And as Kings are to account to God, so Judges unto God and Kings.” 
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Moreover, James strove to advance his authority by claiming that govern- 
mental structures—including Parliament, law, and ultimately, the en- 
tire system of land-holding—derived from royal authority. In The Trew 
Law of Monarchy, James even makes claims beyond those of the absolutist 
Jean Bodin, in arguing that although his action would be “unlawful,” the 
king “might have better colour {to} take the land from his lieges, as over- 
lord of the whole,” than that “the people might unmake the king, and 
put an other in his” place. His subjects are “but his vassals,” and he holds 
“all their land as their over-lord,” without “advice or authoritie of either 
Parliament or any other subaltern” justice.** With similar justification, 
this king would impose new taxes on commercial property at will. His 
son, Charles I, would extend this to a royal right to “compel his subjects 
to use their lands beneficially because ‘the king was the owner of the uni- 
versal fee of his kingdom.’”®° Such acts, of course, only intensified con- 
flicts between king and Parliament (as well as Crown and common law- 
yer) over the limits of royal prerogative and jurisdiction. 

Not surprisingly, a royalist legal expounder—John Cowell—became, 
in 1607, the first person in England to define the word property as mean- 
ing “absolute ownership.” Cowell argued that in England all property de- 
rives from the monarch because everyone else holds lands in fee, or deriv- 
atively, from the monarch: no one but the monarch holds property 
absolutely.’ Implicitly, Cowell views real property as royal property. 
Thus, not coincidentally, his Interpreter defines the word Realtie as Roy- 
altie.?’ Understandably, his views of the royal prerogative and legal 
“realitie” were anathema to those of common lawyers who had their own 
professional axes to grind. Exemplarily, Thomas Blount takes Cowell to 
task because “he directly mistakes the meaning of some Words {and] con- 
founds Realty with Royalty,” whereas they “are distinct words” in com- 
mon law.”® 

Cowell further contributed to contemporary confusion over the legal 
meaning of the terms reall and royal in his analysis of the common law 
terms suit service and suit reall. “Suit service” was a judicial duty owed by 
the holder of a land tenure or freehold to the court of the lord’s “mannor 
whereunto a court baron is incident.”?? In contradistinction, “suit reall” 
was a largely ceremonial duty of pledging ones faith to the king’s laws at 
the local “Leete” (shire court), a duty incurred by all men of legal age who 
resided within the jurisdiction of the Leete.!°° With all the confusion 
that the common law was capable of creating, “suit reall” was a duty 
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owed to the monarch because of personal allegiance to the Crown, while 
“suit service” was a duty owed to the manorial court because one was a 
holder of real estate. 

While common lawyers generally found the distinctions to be clear, 
even a legal lexicographer such as Thomas Blount—notwithstanding his 
criticism of Cowell—could sink into rank lexical confusion over the 
meanings of real actions and sute real.'°' Blount claims at one point that 
“a Sute in Law {is} divided into sute real and personal, which is all one with 
Action real and personal.” Yet later he notes that “Sute real, or regal” oc- 
curs “when men come to the Sheriffs Turn, or Leet.”!°? Seemingly, what- 
ever confusion Cowell caused was to a large extent already endemic 
within the common law usage of the term rea/, arguably reflective of deep 
historical structural dislocations.!°? But it took Cowell, a civilian with 
royalist sympathies, to transform the structural dislocation into an ideo- 
logical crux: first in his Interpreter, where he conflated realty with royalty; 
and second, and more thoroughly, in his Institutes of the Lawes of England 
(which appeared in Latin in 1605 and in translation in 1651), where he 
purposively conflated civil law regal service, or real service, with English 
common law suit real. 

As William Fulbecke notes, in civil law, services owed to one’s supe- 
riors are based upon the “qualities of the persons to whom they are to be 
done.” Thus, in civil law, service to an emperor is “tearmed an Imperiall 
service: if to a King, a regall service.”!°4 Fulbecke writes with a clear 
understanding of the distinction among the civil law notion of “regall 
service” and the common law notions of “suit reall” (owed by all male 
subjects) and “suit service” (owed to one’s feudal lord by virtue of land- 
holding). While Cowell maintains these distinctions, for the most part, 
in The Interpreter, he dispenses with them in the Institutes, collapsing com- 
mon law into civil law categories. Thus, in the latter work, Cowell de- 
scribes reall service as “Patrimonial”—that is, as something “certain,” in- 
heritable, and perpetual, and thus equivalent to the common law term 
suit service.'°? Cowell’s definition makes “reall service” a specific service 
due to the person from whom real estates have been received, rather 
than—as in common law—a general service of allegiance owed by all 
adult males to the king. But, since Cowell follows the civil law notion 
that all services be named in accordance with the “thing or person to 
whom they are due,” he implies that “reall service” performed in the 
name of one’s immediate feudal superior is ultimately a service performed 
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for the king, the only superior deserving the designation rea//. Further- 
more, by replacing the common law term swit service—the service owed 
by all who possess land in fee (which he terms “Fealty {in} speciall”)— 
with his non—common law use of the term reall service (which in common 
law is the service owed by all adult males and which he terms “Fealty [in] 
generall”), Cowell linguistically defies contemporary common law no- 
tions of rights to land.!°° While common law “suit service” tends to lo- 
cate the right to land as close as possible to the one legally holding land 
and to that person’s immediate feudal superior, Cowell’s terminology 
tends to emphasize the derivation of all rights to landholding —and thus 

_the right to all land—from the king himself. Such a formula was anath- 
ema both to common law and to the landowners in Parliament. 

James I suppressed Cowell’s Interpreter under pressure of Parliament 
members who were incensed by Cowell’s implicit disparagement of their 
body and heralding of the royal prerogative.'!°’ But the substance of the 
parliamentary argument with Cowell and other royal apologists ex- 
tended to their notions of “realitie” as well. In 1628, Parliament took ac- 
tion against Roger Maynwaring for a sermon that he preached before 
James. Arguing that Maynwaring made infelicitous use of the phrase Tr7- 
butum reale, John Pym observed that Maynwaring employed the term re- 
ale not in any common law sense, and not in Suarez’s manner of denoting 
a “Rent due By Reservation in the Grant of the King’s own Lands,” but 
in a regal fashion to suggest that all goods—even movable goods—are 
royal property. Maynwaring uses the phrase to denote “all kinds of Trib- 
ute exacted by Imposition upon the Goods of the Subjects, wherein the 
King had no Interest or Propriety at all.”1°8 

While the specific property under discussion here was merchants’ 
goods rather than real estate, Maynwaring’s use of Suarez’s Tributum reale 
to apply to merchandise as well as land suggests two things. First, it indi- 
cates that Maynwaring as well as other royal apologists wanted to claim 
that all socially recognizable goods and properties derived from the mon- 
arch, so that all that was socially and legally “real” was royal. Second, 
Maynwaring’s usage suggests that King James and some adherents were 
intent on arguing the literal truth of the homonymous tie between the 
words real and royal. In addition, Maynwaring’s unqualified correlation 
of merchandise with land implies a willingness to make exchangeability 
an attribute of real estate. By unqualifiedly making merchandise politi- 
cally commensurable with real estate, he equates exchangeable personal 
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property and merchandise with hitherto non-exchangeable real property, 
including land—all in the name of protecting and even expanding 


royal prerogative. 


Royal Coins, Real Values: Bacon's Technological Realism 
in the Union Debates 


Maynwaring’s equation of commercial merchandise with real property 
leads to the other discursive arena in which the words royal and real came 
together in early modern England: that of coinage. The coining of mon- 
eys was a basic component of the English king’s prerogative.'°? The royal 
“impress” (stamp) marked the metal as possessing proper weight and 
quality for legitimate trading purposes: Thomas Smith notes that the 
prince uses “absolute power [in] decreeing the monies of the Realme,” 
for the “monies be alwayes stamped with the princes image and title. The 
form, fashion, maner, weight, finenesse and basenesse thereof, is at the 
discretion of the prince,” who affirms “the goodnesse of the mettall and 
weight.”!!° William Fulbecke links the word money with the word for 
warning: “Moneta, a monendo, Money, [is] so tearmed, because by the 
impression of the stampe it doth give us notice, either of the prince whose 
it is, or the price which it beareth, [hence] it cannot be abased or refused, 
but by the commaundment of the superior.”!!' Lewes Roberts contends 
that the generic term for money—Nummus—derives from the Roman 
king Numa Pompilius, for this king is “said to be the first [that} com- 
manded moneys to be made, whereof ever since after his name every piece 
of money is called Nummus.” Roberts also ascribes “prerogative” virtue to 
the “mineralls,” silver and gold.'!? And a king, according to Bodin, had 
as much right to change the language of his subjects as to mint cgins.'™ 

Europeans termed English coins, as well as Spanish, French, and Ital- 
ian coins “rials,” “realls,” and “ryals” to mark them as legitimate royal 
species.'4 In 1465 Edward IV introduced the first gold “ryals” into En- 
gland. Henry VII in 1489 issued a twenty-shilling piece named the 
“double ryal,” also known as the “sovereign.”!!> In England other coins 
with royal eponyms of both domestic and foreign vintage—including 
“crowns” and “nobles”—circulated freely. 6 In 1594 Robert Parsons 
used the term real to denote royal money in writing an anti-Jacobean suc- 
cession tract.''’ Contemporary laws against alchemical alteration of gold 
and silver without royal license were in part meant to protect the mon- 
arch’s control over the coinage.''® Charles II’s Proclamation for the calling 
in all Moneys of Gold and Silver, London 1661 exemplifies the connection 
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among kingly authority, the coinage, and sociopolitical reality. In it, 
Charles calls in all gold and silver money that was “Coyned or Stamped 
with the Cross and Harp, and the Circumscription, The Commonwealth of 
England.” Charles must de-realize the commonwealth coinage in order 
to assert his authority and the reality of the royal Restoration.!!? Some- 
what later, Sir John Pettus argued that the king’s very “Image and Super- 
scription {makes} Metal and Money passable.”!*° He also, somewhat fan- 
tastically, reports etymologies that link the words “King, Cuning and 
Coyning; for his Regality is shewn by his Coyn, and to know the intrinsick 
value, use and a/lays fit for Coyn, shews his Cunning; for we use that word 
to express a subtility, or exquisite knowledge of any Art or Science.” !?} 
Because sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Englishmen associated 
the coinage with regal power, economic stability, and the integrity of so- 
ciopolitical reality, they held Henry VIII’s debasement of the coinage 
(beginning in 1526) to be a scandal. Henry VIII had increased the reve- 
nues of the Crown by divorcing (not only his wife) but the relation be- 
tween the face and actual metal values of the coinage, between the royal 
and the real.'*? In poetic discourse this divorce would register later in 
John Donne’s “Canonization” as the evocative distinction between the 
“King’s reall, or his stamped face.”'** Within economic discourse, this 
debasement encouraged traders and money-changers to abandon royal 
standards for material, empirical, and real market ones. Lewes Roberts 
notes that the discrepancy between the face value of the prince’s coins and 
their real market value induces money-exchangers to seek out a stable 
touchstone of value. Hence, the “true Royall Exchange for moneys by bills of 
Exchanges” should be “this reall Parr of Exchange,” which is “substantially 
grounded upon the weight, fines, and valuation of the moneys of each” 
country. !*4 
Although part of the king’s prerogative, money, as the medieval mone- 
tary theorist Nicholas d’Oresme observes, “does not belong to the prince 
alone.” The coinage is two-faced: coins are royal instruments, but they 
also serve the economic purposes of the populace at large. For d’Oresme, 
kings are “deputed by the community” to issue coins. But coins do not 
just enhance the power of rulers; they are “devised for the good of the 
community. And since the prince is the most public person and of the 
highest authority, it follows that he should make the money for the com- 
munity and stamp it with a suitable design. This stamp should be finely 
wrought and difficult to engrave or counterfeit.” 3 Well after d’Oresme, 
Bacon still viewed the coinage as serving the overlapping interests of 
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monarch and populace; in addition, he deemed the coinage the product 
of both social custom and royal power. This is apparent in Bacon’s use of 
numismatic metaphor in his discussion of “real characters,” a system of 
arbitrary markers to denote “Things or Notions” (3:399) without the 
phonetic mediations of sounds, letters, or words.!° Unlike hieroglyphs 
and gestures, “real characters” have “nothing emblematic in them”; they 
are “merely surds [and] are only framed ad placitum, and silently agreed 
on by custom” (4:440). Although Bacon first implies that custom is the 
maker of real characters, he soon links their making with the king’s 
power to mint money from any combination of metals: this “concerneth 
as it were the mint of knowledge, [for] words are the tokens current and 
accepted for conceits, as moneys are for values,” and royal “moneys may 
be of another kind than gold and silver” (3:400).'?’ 

Bacon’s notions about the dual royal and popular origins of the coinage 
bear upon his arguments concerning the proposed union of England and 
Scotland as well as his natural philosophic understanding of real, or ma- 
terial, particulars. On the political front, one thing is clear: Bacon, unlike 
Cowell and Maynwaring, did not want to antagonize members of Parlia- 
ment or the common lawyers by explicitly conflating common law no- 
tions of the real with civil law notions, or by confusing common law “re- 
ality” with Jacobean “royalty.”!?® Linking real estate to principles of 
perpetuity and inheritability, as opposed to legal devices that create “fan- 
tastical estates” at odds with “policy of estate,” Bacon, however, was not 
averse to stating that “the law supposeth the land did originally come 
from” the king (7:529, 544, 421). Further, Bacon did make oblique con- 
nections between the real and the royal. As Solicitor-General, he argued 
before the House of Lords that tenures were not of a “regal” nature; yet 
he recalls their regal past in his discussion: the “King indeed hath a prior- 
ity or first service of his Tenures, and some more amplitude of profit in 
that we call Tenure in Chief,” but the “subject is capable of Tenures; 
which shews that they are not Regal, nor any point of Sovereignty, [al- 
though} time was when it {land tenure} had other use, and the name of 
knight’s service imports it: but vocabula manent, res fugunit” (11:165—66). 

Often, Bacon stresses that he deploys the word rea/ in a sense distinct 
from the common law meaning, to denote present or past material partic- 
ulars. In his 1624 “Considerations Touching a War with Spain,” he com- 
pares Spain with England during “precise times,” noting that he will not 
handle “personal comparisions of the princes, counsellors, or command- 
ers [of } both kingdoms, {but} only rest upon real points, for the true bal- 
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ancing of the state of the forces and affairs of both times” (14:495—96). 
Bacon's “real points” here are not etymologically royal, nor are they con- 
ceptually related to princes or their counselors. And although he distin- 
guishes his “real” points from “personal” concerns in common law fash- 
ion, his careful common law distinction is only apparent. Indeed, in 
matters of international politics, Bacon was given to mocking the sig- 
nificance of common law “realities,” inquiring rhetorically, “If a king- 
dom won in victorious fighting were offered to you, would you refuse it 
unless you had followed up the clues of ancient genealogies to prove that 
your ancestors had held it before?” (M, 69). Bacon’s rhetoric of “real 
points” references not the genealogical “realities” of common law, but 
` rather the actual political conditions that obtained within these king- 
doms. His points are real in an empirical sense because his analysis of 
them calculates, and hence creates, a relatively stable body of knowledge 
about these times and places. They are royal insofar as these points per- 
tain to the conditions of royal bodies politic. 

Bacon’s technological reference to the act of balancing in the quotation 
above metaphorically alludes to the calculations whereby military strate- 
gists, politicians, and monarchs assess the condition of the political state. 
Building upon ancient traditions, Bacon assigns to the king—God’s 
earthly representative—the major task of applying “governing” and cal- 
culating “wisdom or reason of estate” to matters political.!?? Bacon’s 
monarch attaches to and constitutes the real by means of a calculating 
technology: namely the tiller, or gubernaculum, of royal rule. As the gu- 
berno (pilot) who steers the ship of state, the monarch controls the 
politico-technological tiller that grants special access to material real- 
ity. Within Bacon’s empirical formulation, it is what the monarch ac- 
cesses and calculates with his tiller that achieves the status of empirical 
reality.'°° 

Baconian “wisdom of estate” derives from Aristotelian phrénésis, Cic- 
ero’s gubernaculum, and Machiavellian tactical virtu. Aristotle’s notion of 
the faculty of practical, prudential, and governing wisdom—phrone- 
sis—pertains to action in general and political conduct in particular. The 
Greek philosopher describes phrénésis as a “characteristic,” meaning 
that it is acquired by undergoing an apprenticeship to one who already 
possesses it. Because phrénésis exists in and through one’s character, Aris- 
totle does not objectify it technologically or ascribe to it the capacity to 
be rapidly transmitted; rather, individuals must painstakingly learn and 
embody it. Cicero, in contrast, objectifies the ruler’s prudent leadership 
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by describing it in words that derive from the Latin gubernaculum, mean- 
ing “navigational tiller.” Yet Cicero still perceives governing prudence as 
characterological insofar as it is embodied in the ruler’s virtue. Machia- 
velli further instrumentalizes the notion of governing prudence with his 
concept of virtz, breaking down the prince’s tactical maneuvers into ped- 
agogical units thačcan be studied in books as well as learned through ap- 
prenticeship. Nonetheless, insofar as Machiavelli labels the new prince’s 
capacity a “virtù,” it remains a quality embedded in character.'?' Bacon, 
however, in making his conception of governing prudence objectifiable 
and transferable, goes beyond any of his predecessors’ efforts to conceive 
of governance as a royal instrument rather than a royal characteristic." 
He collapses what Aristotle separates: the knowledge of political deliber- 
ation with that of technological making—phronésis with téchné. The 
Lord Chancellor conceives governmental prudence as calculating, delib- 
erative, and productive. By calculation I do not intend a digital mathe- 
matizing of materiality—of which Bacon was suspicious—but rather an 
analogical assessment of material circumstances which derives its modes 
of procedure from those very circumstances. Put succinctly, Baconian 
“reason of state” is the rational form that material nature and social real- 
ity take after the monarch has submitted material conditions to a process 
of calculation. Only through this process can particulars attain a stable 
cognitive and rational form capable of legitimating knowledge. And 
only in a calculated form can human beings absorb the reason, or truth, 
that material particulars contain. Moreover, only because the material 
particular is now thought capable, after calculation, of yielding stable 
patterns of knowledge does it (from Bacon’s perspective) deserve the la- 
bel real, 

Not in the least characterological or regulated by transcendental prin- 
ciples of natural law or divinity, Bacon’s governmental prudence requires 
the gauging of, and response to, natural and social particularity. In con- 
ceiving of royal prudence as a technology enjoying privileged access to 
the material particulars that God has created for royal discovery, Bacon 
produces the kind of grounded argument that can (more effectively than 
James’s transcendental ones) counter Coke’s advocacy of custom, which 
derived its authority from its rootedness within English social life. In so 
doing, Bacon advances a pragmatic, nontranscendental idea of natural 
reason. This reason employs calculated natural and sociocultural particu- 
lars as the legitimate, nonsubjective arbiters of natural philosophic, le- 
gal, political, and moral truth. 


REALIZING WHAT’S ROYAL 


In matters of politics, Bacon is indifferent as to whether the king’s in- 
strument of governance merely calculates or has an active hand in creat- 
ing the reality to which it attends. His notion of royal rule comprehends 
both possibilities. For Bacon, the monarch employs instruments to re- 
trieve and calculate the reason within reality, uses tools for changing our 
relation to reality, and requires means to transform reality itself. In his 
political writings, Bacon does not,consider whether the monarch uses 
these tools of governance to further public rather than private interest. 
For Bacon, the Crown, as an institution, is always other than itself; always 
a source of impartial, self-distanced, and objective reasoning. The mon- 
arch’s interest is always the public interest, and a thorough accounting of 
circumstances best serves the public interest. Hence, the monarch who 
divines matter’s divine truths can never be at odds with the truths so 
gleaned and calculated. Bacon’s king is always becoming one with the 
world. Bacon need not, like Cowell, derive the real from the king; rather, 
the important task is to discern the course of true monarchy by studying 
the real. 

Of course, in confronting the differing views of those who are not sure 
of the essential disinterestedness of the king, Bacon must consider ways 
to circumvent accusations of royal partiality and to protect the king from 
the partiality of others. He is pushed to formulate something that both 
satisfies the royal pretensions of his patron and the ethical and epistemo- 
logical doubts of his political opponents. He is put to the paradoxical task 
of legitimating royal governance by conceiving it as an impartial (and 
non-characteristic) technology. He envisions governmental reason as a 
prudential, empirical instrument that, while fitting royal purposes, can 
be grasped and used by others to obtain the same impartial results. As 
a result, he conceives a notion of governance that is simultaneously and 
contradictorily untransferable and transferable; hidden and sealed, but 
seemingly open and transparent. Insofar as he underscores the hidden, 
sealed, and untransferable nature of royal governance, he links his notion 
of royal will to James’s transcendentalism. But insofar as Bacon empha- 
sizes the transparent, impartial, and exchangeable instrumentality of 
royal governance, his “new organon,” or apparatus of rule, empties out 
the political body and purpose of the monarch and prepares the way for 
constitutional monarchy, if not bourgeois republicanism. From this per- 
spective, what counts for Bacon (a la Foucault’s panopticon) is not who 
holds the instrument, but that the instrument, upon being held, trans- 
forms any given agent into an arbitrary center of power. What legiti- 
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mates the instrument is the idea that it will function truthfully no matter 
who holds it. But to come full circle with Bacon’s notion here, the very 
fact that it does not matter who holds the instrument paradoxically rein- 
forces the power of the one who holds it. If the instrument works truth- 
fully no matter who holds it, then the person who currently holds it 
might, from a pragmatic perspective, remain the one holding it. Or— 
from the mystified perspective of “divine right’—the one who happens 
to hold it is divinely destined to hold it. 

This leaves us with the somewhat confusing fact that at the same time 
that Bacon stresses the transparency and exchangeability of the govern- 
ing instrument, he argues—pragmatically and transcendentally—that 
it is unnecessary for the instrument to be transparent or transferable. For 
the most part, he sticks to pragmatic argumentation to make his points. 
In his unpublished “Aphorisms,” Bacon argues pragmatically for the ne- 
cessity of an imposed, rather than consensual (i.e., transparent and trans- 
ferable), sovereign power: “Most often the people will be brought to- 
gether by power and not by laws, since virtue is more akin to the human 
senses in concrete than in abstract.” !> But he also utilizes transcendental 
arguments against the transparency or transferability of the sovereign in- 
strument, for although sovereignty can dissolve, reconfigure, or transfer 
legal forms within or out of itself, its essence lies in its ability to resist 
being bound to any form, and to resist being bound to any place—and 
thus, by implication, to resist being transferred from one bound place to 
another. Hence, “the authority of the laws does not depend upon consent 
alone, but wholly upon ruling authority {imperium}. And it is a perpetual 
law that no civil law is perpetual. For this supreme and commanding 
power can dissolve or transfer itself, but it cannot be bound.” 14 The mon- 
arch’s unbound power is ineffable. The monarch’s “heart” is like a seal: 
visible yet “inscrutable” (5:62). 

The two-sidedness of Bacon’s legitimation of the instrument of royal 
governance—both pragmatic and transcendental—is due to his formu- 
lation of a new ground for royal authority: one residing between the tran- 
scendental Roman law theories of James and the customary (though 
idealized) grounds of Cokeian common law. Bacon’s political transcen- 
dentalism stems loosely from James; his political pragmatism from his 
wrangles with Coke. In integrating these two political strains, Bacon ul- 
timately inverted, and hence radically recast, James’s idealist and deduc- 
tionist remedies for the evident slippage between the workings of monar- 
chical government and the economic and political realities of Jacobean 
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England.’ As I argue in the next chapter, Bacon’s inductive, pragmatic 
materialism inverted James’s Roman, Neoplatonist, and transcendental 
notions of authority. James deduces his prerogative from the transcen- 
dental Roman legal concept of natural law, which he, in turn, derives 
from divine law. While familiar with the Roman concept, Bacon at im- 
portant junctures reconceives natural law as the law of necessity or reason 
which is materially embodied in nature and which should guide royal 
reason. 

To conceptualize and articulate his notion of the relation between po- 
litical governance and natural law, Bacon discursively favored the tech- 
nology of the early modern era that best captured the monarch’s calculat- 

‘ing and mystified, pragmatic and transcendental, transferable and 
nontransferable, transparent and opaque, and unconcealed because 
sealed instrument of governance. Rather than the gubernaculum, or the 
sailor's tiller, Bacon lighted upon the instrumentality of coinage, with all 
of its accompanying apparatus and terminology, including “metals, 
stamps, seals, impressions, characters, marks, and figures.” 136 The coin- 
age is customary, but it is also mystified insofar as the transcendental 
royal prerogative comprehends minting, and minting itself enables the 
expansion of the royal body politic.'*’ But coinage is calculating and in- 
strumental insofar as it serves as a rational measure of the value of goods 
and services. Whereas coining is nontransferable insofar as it is a royal 
prerogative, coins nonetheless epitomize transferability, produced, as 
they are, to facilitate economic exchange. Pragmatic as instruments of ex- 
change, coins are nonetheless transcendental when they serve as mysti- 
fied seals of regal power. Transparent because their impresses are visible, 
coins are nonetheless opaque insofar as their dense metal contains their 
use and exchange value. Facilitator of private and public interest, a coin 
is curiously unconcealed, because it is a seal: it displays value because it 
seals up value. 

The royal, or real, character of the coinage took on new meaning as the 
result of James I’s aim to achieve a “perfect” union between England and 
Scotland. Common lawyers and Parliament, fearful that such a union 
would threaten the integrity of English common law, blocked James's 
quest for an actual political union. However, the king found at least sym- 
bolic solace in his prerogative rule over the coinage. Upon his accession, 
James issued a coin that named him “Emperor of Britain.”!** He thereaf- 
ter had all new money that was minted inscribed with the following 
motto: Tueatur Unita Deus (“May God protect the United [i.e., the united 
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kingdoms’). The new king also had his formal designation changed (on 
coins and official documents) from “King of England and Scotland {to} 
King of Great Britain.” James proclaimed: “We thinke it unreasonable, 
that the thing, which is by the worke of God and Nature so much in effect 
one, should not be one in name; Unitie I name being so fit a meanes to 
imprint in the hearts of people, a Character and memoriall of that Unitie, 
which ought to be amongst them indeed.” In 1605 the king issued a new 
twenty-shilling sovereign called the “unit,” or “unite,” to symbolize the 
uniting of the two kingdoms in his person.!*? Bacon, writing on behalf 
of the king, broached the question of “whether the stamp or the image 
and superscription of Britain [in coins and others seals} for the time for- 
wards should not be made the self-same in both” England and Scotland 
(10:227).'° For in mounting an opposition to a recalcitrant Parliament, 
the king wanted his two peoples to “imaginatively” consider themselves 
“without any difference at all.” He thus “commanded his subjects to hold 
‘the two realms as presently united, and as one ... kingdom, ” and to 
hold themselves as “ ‘one people, brethren and members of one body.’ ”!*! 

While James uses the tenurial term bold to speak of the way in which 
his subjects should consider their political estate, he implicitly deploys 
the concept “real” in ways foreign to common law. To begin with, what 
the monarch wants his subjects to hold is not land, or real estate, but 
rather a construct that is simultaneously regal and legal, imaginary, and 
material. The union is regal because it exists symbolically and legally by 
means of the monarch’s natural body; imaginary insofar as the king and 
his subjects imagine the reality of union; and material insofar as that 
imagination has material force. James attempts to legitimate the union 
from the top down. Working deductively, he goes from the symbolic 
royal “body natural” to the “imaginary” ideal of the union, and finally to 
the material reality of the United Commonwealth itself. By construing 
the imaginary as something that one can hold onto—legally, royally, and 
materially—he sets in motion a whole train of possible connections 
among the three modes, connections that Bacon reconfigures in his in- 
ductive argument for the union. 

The future Lord Chancellor employs rhetoric that enables the monarch 
to comprehend the union. But Bacon, unlike James, works to authorize 
the union inductively, from the bottom up. By construing regal authority 
as the capacity to rightly calculate natural and social realities, Bacon 
turns Jacobean royalism on its head, transforming its neo-Roman ideal 
of natural law into a pragmatic notion of natural law as material necessity, 
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or “reason of estate.” As we shall see, Bacon’s efforts to recast Jacobean 
transcendentalism as a politico-legal pragmaticism grounded in material 
conditions overdetermine his epistemic privileging of natural philo- 
sophic particulars. Bacon begins by stating that “according to true reason 
of estate, Naturalization [of the Scots] is in order first and precedent to 
union of laws,” because the “bond of law is the more special and private 
bond, and the bond of naturalization the more common and general” 
(10:314). Bacon avers that since there is no precedent for such a union, 
officials must base their decisions upon the “original grounds of nature 
and common reason” (10:243). For him, “grounds of nature” are synony- 
mous with pragmatic “principle{s}, position{s} and considerations of es- 
‘tate” as well as points of “convenience {and} inconvenience” (10:308, 
318-19). These, not transcendental natural law, will determine the out- 
142 Indeed, Bacon elsewhere suggests that any law 
is “captious” that is not in concert with public policy, or “business of 
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state,” for “laws and true policy have [no] antipathy,” because “one moves 
with the other” (6:509). 

In promoting the union, Bacon separates what James conflates: an 
imaginary versus an actual establishment of union. The Lord Chancellor 
begins conceptually (not rhetorically) with the geographical reality of 
the island that contains both England and Scotland, moves on to the mis- 
guided “imaginary” political constructs that have unreasonably divided 
both kingdoms, and then concludes with praise for the accession of James 
I, in whose royal body the two nations have finally come together: for En- 
gland and Scotland by “nature have no true but an imaginary separation, 
being both situate and comprehended in one most famous and renowned 
island of great Brittany, compassed by the ocean, without any moun- 
tains, seas, or other boundaries of nature, to make any partition—wall or 
trench between them” (10:236). Elsewhere, Bacon seemingly takes 
James and Parliament to task for promoting a “royal” and “imaginary” 
union rather than an actual one, for there are two “kinds of policy {in} 
conjoining states”: “one to retain the ancient forms still severed, and only 
conjoined in sovereignty, {and} the other’—more happy—“to superin- 
duce a new form agreeable {to} the entire estate” (10:94—95). A union by 
means of imaginary and royal coining is insufficient; the union that 
counts is an actual union of political “matter,” a “superinduction” of ma- 
terial form, which goes beyond the superficial minting of appearances 
and specious species. Bacon thus devotes “A Brief Discourse Touching 
the Happy Union of the Kingdoms of England and Scotland” to justi- 
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fying the union by means of natural philosophic notions of the material 
“mistio,” or “conjoining,” of material bodies (10:93—94). He defines the 
substantial-formal “matter” of union as (“besides the sovereignty itself”) 
a “Union in Name, Union in Language, Union in Laws, and Union in 
Employments” (10:96). 

In his advocacy of the union, Bacon deploys the metaphor of coinage 
to reconceive the transcendental-deductive tenor of natural law reason- 
ing by equating natural law with pragmatic reason. He equates common 
law and royal dictates with a coin’s superficial “stamp,” whereas nontran- 
scendental, pragmatic natural reason lays claim to a coin’s “natural 
metal.” Arguing pragmatically, Bacon claims that natural reasoning 
“does not at all detract” from the common law’s ability to “decide their 
own {common law] cases, but it rather addeth a dignity unto” common 
law precedents when common law reasoning and authority “doth shew 
them to be as fine monies, which are current not only by the stamp {but} 
by the natural metal, that is, the reason and wisdom of them” (7:643). In 
adopting Machiavelli’s claim that the royal “sinews” of war reside not in 
money but rather in the physical strength and organization of one’s army, 
Bacon makes a related pragmatic-materialist case: money is but a 
stamped token, a symbol of regal authority, whereas actual martial 
strength derives from the royal army’s material condition.!° 

Bacon’s political trope of arguing from a coin’s metal rather than its 
royal stamp in supporting the union inverts James's transcendental, sym- 
bolic mode of conceptualizing royal power. Bacon’s numismatic inver- 
sions are most evident in his conceptualizing of a royal natural philoso- 
phy, where this rhetorical and conceptual ploy locates him on the border 
between pragmatic and transcendental views of nature’s truths. Bacon 
hopes to legitimate inductive reasoning by associating nature, as well as 
the king, with the power to coin and seal. However, while royal coining 
gives form to metal’s matter,'“4 God’s supreme reason creates an intelligi- 
ble natural matter that produces predisposed (or already formed) sub- 
stances capable of impressing themselves upon the mind. Inverting ex- 
pectations, Bacon sees nature’s matter, or metals, as possessing the 
prerogative to coin, and more important, the capacity to impress forms 
on the mind by means of matter. Within this schema, matter is the potent 
source of form, the legitimate disposer of particulars. Hence, Bacon re- 
jects the Aristotelian “reign of forms and ideas in essences” which makes 
matter merely “fantastical.” Instead, Baconian matter is regally “self- 
subsisting” (5:466—67). Matter royally coins the forms, or species, of na- 
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ture. It is from matter, not transcendental form, that our intellect takes 
our ideas, or impressions. Natural philosophic understanding is a sort of 
“apocalypse or true vision,” an “unsealing” of the “footsteps of the Cre- 
ator imprinted on his creatures” (4:26, 33). Bacon’s admonition that we 
must “take our stand by reality” (R, 130) calls us to attend to these divine 
seals, or impressed footsteps. Bacon’s numismatic and sphragistical trop- 
ing leads one critic to claim that “seals” forge the deep structure behind 
Bacon's “rhetoric of nature."  ” 
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Maneuvers in Philosophy 


ully to understand the epistemic import of Bacon’s numismatic 
F metaphors, particularly as these pertain to his privileging of na- 
ture’s particulars, we must now turn our gaze away from his participation 
in contemporary political debates and towards his philosophic reconcep- 
tion of numismatic metaphor which he inherited from the epistemolo- 
gies of Aristotle, Lucretius, Ficino, and Bruno. In De Anima, Aristotle ap- 
prises us that the soul possesses an active and a passive power. The passive 
power manifests itself when the mind “becomes all things”—when it re- 
alizes its capacity to receive ideational form. The active power manifests 
itself when the soul “makes all things,” or displays its capacity to become 
conscious of ideas. Aristotle describes the active virtue as a “kind of posi- 
tive state like light; for in a sense light makes potential into actual col- 
ours.” By light, Aristotle means more than that which illuminates. Light 
is an approximate metaphor, being his best stab at describing the mind’s 
virtue of becoming conscious of intelligible things. Sensible light enables 
perception of sensible forms; the mind’s intelligible light makes forms 
thinkable. | 
By using light to explain intellection, Aristotle, distinguishing his 
ideas from those of earlier philosophers, dematerializes and mystifies hu- 
man cognition. The light that emanates from the intelligible soul and re- 
alizes intelligible species describes a mystical process, in contradistinc- 
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tion to Aristotle’s notion of the mechanical character of sense perception. 
For Aristotle, sense perception operates like wax receiving the “impres- 
sion of a signet-ring.” However, rational cognition is not the product of 
a mechanical coinage; in its final stages, cognition occurs through an illu- 
minating emanation that unconceals and “unseals” (and thus mentally 
realizes) intelligible forms previously concealed within matter. Only the 
“intelligible species” are unsealed, insofar as the intelligible soul lights, 
reveals, and realizes them. For Aristotle, every act of cognition is a kind 
of mini-apocalypse, a moment of mental illumination and “un-sealing.”! 

Bacon's displacement of Aristotle’s mystical light of the mind into the 
paradoxical light of dark matter suggests his (by no means hard and fast) 
anti-Aristotelian propensity to deny the rational mind possession of a 
light that is innate, as opposed to a light, or knowledge, that is derived 
from matter. When man “once abandons the light of nature, {he} plunges 
into the obscure tortuous caverns where fantasies and idols dwell” (T, 86). 
Configured matter is nothing more than the materialization of divine 
form, or light. For Bacon, a material apocalypse, or unsealing, has already 
occurred in matter, for matter encodes God’s divine seals. The mind is al- 
ways belated in relation to that apocalypse—its “rays” only capable of 
“distortion,” not apocalyptic revelation. When humans turn away from 
the apocalyptic light sealed in nature to the distorting light of their own 
minds, they return to darkness. Moreover, Bacon points out that the “true 
light” of matter does not consist in mere “resemblance.” Using the lan- 
guage of false coinage, he explains that the superficies of things are but 
counterfeits (3:240). The gaining of truth, or light, requires the calcula- 
tion of cause and effect, of contiguous or contingent relations among 
things (laws of action, direction, and operation), and attention to spatio- 
temporal dimensions. If you do not bring yourself a “remove nearer to ac- 
tion,” your truth “is but superficial and counterfeit” (3:240). 


From an Episteme of Light to the Episteme of Seals 


Aristotle’s description of the intellect as akin to light is, despite appear- 
ances, not totally at odds with the rhetoric of coinage which he uses to 
describe sense perception. Neoplatonic strains of Greek, Hellenistic, and 
Roman thought made deep semantic connections between the numis- 
matic (that which pertains to coins and seals) and the numinous (that 
which emanates from divinity). To begin with, both emanate from a cen- 
ter. The coin is a “specie,” a metallic seal materially emanating from a 
sovereign power. The numen is an intelligible seal, a “nod” transcenden- 
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tally emanating from the Godhead, enabling human apprehension of di- 
vine presence. Philo of Alexandria, a first-century Jewish Neoplatonist, 
made explicit connections between the luminous and numinous emana- 
tions of the deity and numismatic processes, for just as the “minutest seal 
{sphragis} takes in under the graver’s hand the contours of colossal fig- 
ures. So perchance shall the [{numinous] beauties of the world’s creation 
{be} indicated by delineations minute and slight.”? For Philo, the ide- 
ational “gleams” of the intelligible, archetypal world are superior but 
often blinding. Thus we must make do with the material delineations of 
the engraver’s hand. At times, Philo associates God’s luminous Kosmos 
with the image, the seal, in the mind of an artificer or architect. He 
claims that the plan of a city that is “engraved” in the mind of an “ar- 
chitect [or] artificer as by a seal” is as the existence of the “universe 
[kosmos} within God’s “Divine Reason.”*? Indeed, the entire world 
(kosmos) is a material copy of the numinous “Divine image,” and the 
“Kosmos,” like a seal, impresses itself upon, and is perceived by, the sen- 
sory soul. Philo sets up a series of parallels that he divides hierarchically 
between the domains of the material-imaginary and the intelligible. 
There exists the “Divine Image” of the world and its copies in matter and 
in human sense perception. But there is also the “divine” idea of the 
world, which emanates in the world and is cognized by human intelli- 
gence. Only Adam possessed the “unalloyed” capacity to receive “the 
{sense} impressions made by bodies and objects in their sheer reality” — 
to receive the material “impressions” that bodies make as if these were in 
themselves intelligible.’ Intriguingly, Philonic connections between the 
numismatic and the numinous appear later in the pragmatic political 
writings of the sixth-century Roman senator and consul Cassiodorus. 
The consul praises the ancients who constructed the coinage to signify 
the order of nature’s mysteries. They “decided that 6000 denarii should 
form a solidus with this aim, that the shaped circle of shining metal, as if 
it were solar gold, should fittingly imply the time-span of the world.”® 

In contrast to Philo, the Roman philosopher-poet Lucretius deemed 
the mind capable of receiving intelligible knowledge from matter di- 
rectly, since for him both mind and matter are material. Drawing on the 
atomist and materialist philosophies of Democritus and Epicurus,” Lu- 
cretius dispenses with the material-intelligible divide of Aristotle, Plato, 
and the Neoplatonists to posit a purely material universe. Lucretian 
mind, soul, and spirit are material substances.’ In opposition to Philo’s 
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incorporeal mind, the Lucretian mind knows by having material simu- 
lacra, or “images”—“films {that are} drawn from the outermost surface 
of things” —impressed directly upon the intellect.? The image of things 
“bestirs the mind by a single impression,” for “what we see with the mind 
like what we see with the eye . . . comes about in a like way.”!° The im- 
press of material films, or seals, on the mind makes intellection possible. 

Lucretius goes beyond intertwining to dissolve the differences be- 
tween an immaterial episteme of light and one of material seals: for “even 
as the sun must send up many lights in brief space that the whole space 
may be full of them without a break, so in like manner from things also 
it must needs be that in a moment of time many images pass off in many 
ways and in all directions [and} everywhere.”'! For Lucretius, material 
images make impressions on our senses even in the absence of light, so 
that “all on a sudden {when} the sky becomes ugly and turbid, so that you 
might think all the darkness had deserted Acheron and filled full the 
great caverns of the sky,” we nonetheless receive an image of those clouds 
that have eliminated light from the sky.!? Not needing light or other im- 
material conveyance to explain cognition, Lucretius’s materialism elimi- 
nates the material /intelligible divide by dispensing with the category of 
immateriality altogether. He materializes the mind and its cognitive 
process. 

In 1486 Marsilio Ficino notes, in his commentary on Plato’s Sophist, 
that he was struck that Lucretius’s ¿dola (images) apparently “stream 
forth even when the light has been removed,” and that they “drag along 
with them the matter and the nature of bodies.”!* The Neoplatonic Fi- 
cino found such material, though non-sensible, emanations disturbing 
because, unlike the materialist Lucretius, Ficino believed that the mind 
could only cognize what emanated immediately or mediately from the 
Divine Intelligibility. While we might expect Ficino to explain all in 
terms of intelligibility as Lucretius had in terms of materiality, Ficino, in 
fact, maintains a phenomenological divide between material and intelli- 
gible states that then dialectically interact. Michael Allen observes that 
the Ficinian mind contains innate, intelligible, immaterial species lik- 
ened to “seals or stamps,” instilled by “Divine Ideas.”!4 Ficino believes 
that “forms,” or “seals,” reside in things themselves and that humans 
serve as the “bond or knot whose mind receives both the perceptions of 
material forms” and the “images of purely intelligible Forms and then fits 
or justifies the one to the other.” ! For Ficino, the mind engages with the 
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material “species” of things in order to realize the mind’s innate intelli- 
gible seals, to activate the mind’s role as a seal and reflection of divine 
ideas.!¢ 

Ficinian knowing depends upon the opposition between material and 
intelligible worlds, requiring the material embodiments of the intelligi- 
ble forms of thirigs, as well as innate mental forms to which the former 
are compared. Knowing also works through an internal opposition. The 
soul possesses a spirit, with icastic (mimetic) capacity that conveys to the 
receiving intellect the impress of the spiritual species it has gleaned from 
the material species. But the mind also possesses an active faculty that 
recognizes the impress of the divine stamp in spiritual species and its own 
participation in divine intelligibility.” Like Aristotle, Ficino reconciles 
the ontological difference between material impress and intelligible em- 
anation through the dual capacity of the mind to passively receive and to 
actively recognize (enlighten) intelligible forms. And the Italian main- 
tains a non-Lucretian, quasi-Aristotelian divide between matter and 
form. While material species may mechanically impress themselves upon 
the icastic “spirit,” they can only reach the intelligible soul when they 
present themselves before it as refined spiritual species that the mind ac- 
tively matches to its innate intelligible forms. If the “idola {simulacra} 
have any power at all {as} material effluxes,” then they “affect the spirit 
naturally {[corporeally}. But to the extent that they issue as spiritual ef- 
fluxes, {they} affect the soul by way of knowledge.”'* Gary Tomlinson 
claims that Ficino goes a significant way towards bridging the divide 
between intelligible and material states in arguing that celestial intelli- 
gences, rays, images, and “musics” influence and transform terrestrial 
entities. 

Ficino allows for the effect of mind on matter, as does Cornelius 
Agrippa, who relies on Ficino’s writings and translations of the Hermetic 
corpus. Agrippa claims that his occult philosophy concerns the ability to 
“understand the mysterious influences of the intellectuall world upon the 
Celestial, and of both upon the Terrestiall.””° Like Ficino, he conceives of 
these influences as emanating from stars in the form of rays that “stamp” 
their seals, Characters, and “signs” on material species.?! This stamping 
involves the heavenly “disposing” of the material elements to configure 
particular types of bodies.** Nonetheless, neither Ficino nor Agrippa 
formulates a theory or mechanism to explain how matter affects immate- 
rial mind. Ficino comes closest to discussing matter’s impact on mind 
when he suggests that the mind only becomes aware of its own intelli- 
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gibility when confronted with the species that God embodied in mat- 
ter and that elicit, by materially mirroring, the mind’s intelligibility. 
Giordano Bruno, however, with his interest in Lucretian atomism, kab- 
balism, and Neoplatonism, consttucts a philosophy that accords matter 
the capacity to affect the mind, directly. For Bruno, the mind receives 
ideas more through material than mystical, or supermaterial, processes. 

In the next section I consider Bruno’ s notions at some length because they 
bear heavily upon Bacon’s notions ábout cognition and the authority of 
particulars. 


Brunian Atoms as Intelligible Seals 


‘The Italian Hermeticist, kabbalist, and cosmologist Giordano Bruno of 
Nola (alternatively, “the Nolan”) visited England in 1583—85, and schol- 
ars have noted his influence on English natural philosophers.” Bruno’s 
monistic thought exemplifies an important philosophic juncture be- 
tween Lucretian atomist materialism and Ficinian Neoplatonism. The 
conjuncture of these two philosophies in the early modern period helped 
spawn a new view of knowing that dispensed with the phenomenological 
divide between material world and intelligible mind and concentrated 
on a shared ontology that permitted modes of cognitive connection be- 
tween them. Bruno articulated the connection between mind and matter 
through a rhetoric more of mechanical “impressions” and “seals” than of 
intelligible light. The Nolan advanced an epistemology that boldly, and 
to some extent mystically, contends that the corporeal matter of the at- 
omists directly enters the incorporeal matter of mind. Brunian matter 
impresses itself upon the intellect, just as divine intelligence seals itself 
in matter. For Bruno, matter matters to mind. 

The Nolan’s adherence to atomism and interest in Lucretius—whose 
work on ancient atomism was disseminated in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries—is well documented.*4 Bruno accepted the Democritean no- 
tion that the “void” existed as well as atoms, and thus he accepted the 
distinction between the two.” But unlike Leucippus and Democritus, 
who argued that all atoms were of the same substance but of an infinite 
number of shapes, Bruno claimed that atoms were equal in substance and 
were all spherical.?° He believed that it was the different ways and num- 
bers in which atoms disposed themselves in relation to one another—not 
differences among the atoms themselves—that caused the differences be- 
tween material bodies.” Bruno speaks of the “diversity of dispositions 
that exist in matter” owing to the transfer of the “the formal Principle” 
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into the “multiform configuration of distinct species and individuals.”** 
Species were disposed like geometric patterns, like engraved seals: the 
matter of a species, pattern, blueprint, or seal was homogeneous, but its 
internal organization was variegated. Bruno’s spherical atoms resembled 
the spherical shape of most magical seals. And the Nolan’s notion that 
all things are composed of atoms and void is reminiscent of the engraved 
character of metallic seals and the images that they create. 

Insofar as he espoused Neoplatonism, Bruno shares with Ficino a belief 
in a divine, spiritual, intelligible One that emanates throughout the uni- 
verse and constitutes the different modes of worldly existence: intelli- 
gence, spirit, matter. Bruno organizes his intelligible cosmos around the 
idea of the “triple minimum” that emanates from the One and consists 
of the “monad,” the prime principle of metaphysics; the atom, the prime 
principle of physics; and the point, the prime principle of geometry.” 
Bruno believes that atoms, or material minima, harbor all the material 
possibilities of the universe; the universe being nothing more than an ex- 
tended minimum, expressive of spiritual and material oneness.*° He also 
names the One’s emanating intelligence “light,” deeming it a “prime 
substance,” distinct from sensible light.*! Through varying combina- 
tions of the absence and presence of “intelligible light,” the universe’s 
“myriad species” come to be. Bruno laces his relatively abstract meta- 
phors of intelligible light (presence) and shadow (absence) with the more 
concrete (and inverse) rhetoric of seals and engraving. His “light” denotes 
the presence of form, achieved through the engraving of a material “ab- 
sence.” His “shadow” denotes the presence of matter as potential form 
that has not yet been actualized through a hollowing out. In some things 
there “is more light present, and in some more shadow.” This light is a 
“substance, invisible” (distinct from sensible light) which, with “the 
mixing in of shadows [void}” forms a “specific ... composition” that 
moves “towards the sensible light“—that is, becomes visible.3? In sum, 
the universe and the atom are patterns of presence and absence that con- 
stitute the material immanence of divine intelligibility. 

At the level of phenomena, Bruno advances the preeminence of mate- 
rialist notions garnered from the ancient atomists. Bruno rejects the more 
rigid epistemic hierarchy of Ficinian Neoplatonism which puts matter 
below intelligible modes of being emanating from the One.3> The Nolan 
believes that while the One emanates in the manner of a “descension” 
through all modes of being, the mind can only reach divine intelligibility 
by means of an “ascension” that matter makes possible. Bruno’s notion is 
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akin to Raymond Llull’s conceptualization of the “Ladder of Ascent and 
Descent” between corporeal and incorporeal worlds.*4 Through atten- 
tiveness to the mystical-corporeal “seals,” the Llullian adept ascends the 
“scala,” or ladder, of the intellect. Bruno injects a materialism into Llull 
by arguing that proper attention to mattet’s “dispositions” will allow us 
to ascend the scale of intelligible being.” Bruno privileges material par- 
ticulars because of their convenience,to humans in the order of things: 

“You deceive a {if} you believe that minimum matters are not” of 
as “much concern” as greater ones, for “great things are composed of little 
ones, and little things of the smallest, and the latter, of individuals and 
minima.”*° 

` Bruno was influenced by the eleventh-century Jewish philosopher Sal- 
omon Ibn Gebirol (known as Avicebron), who argued that all created 
substances, corporeal and incorporeal, were combinations of form and 
matter. So did Plotinus, who believed that incorporeal things possess a 
common matter.*’ Their thought supported Bruno’s belief in the exis- 
tence of a “material principle” that was itself intelligible.** Bruno posits 
“only one prime absolute matter” that is “realized in distinct grades, and 
is hidden under many distinct species.” He does not confuse incorporeal- 
ity with immateriality, since for him, “immateriality” is a contradiction 
in terms.*? Incorporeality does not mean the absence of matter: it means 
that matter and form are one. Questions about corporeality or incorpore- 
ality do not bear upon whether something has matter, but rather on 
whether something has dimensions, extension, or qualities. If it has 
these, then we are handling “corporeal matter”; if not, we are dealing 
with dimensionless “incorporeal matter” that contains within itself all 
the potentialities of form.*° Under the guise of the “eternal,” matter ex- 
ists under a “single act or form”—that is, “matter coincides with act.” 
But in the variable world of terrestrial time and change, matter exists ac- 
cording to a “succession of acts.” Incorporeal matter contains all forms 
“in the instant of eternity,” corporeal matter “in the [successive] instants 
of time”; the former, as many; the latter as one. Incorporeal things are all 
“active potency,” whereas corporeal things only harbor a “passive po- 
tency” to become all things.“ 

Bruno charges the material principle with potency, for “no truly 
learned man has ever said that the forms are received from outside, by 
matter [material principle}, but that they are sent out from within, as if 
they were taken from its bosom.” The material principle has no dimen- 
sions in “order to have all”; thus, “it does not come to receive the dimen- 
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sions from without, but sends them out from and casts them out as from 
her womb.”“2 Akin to “substantial” (intelligible) light, the material 
principle is not only potent but eternal, for although in nature “the forms 
vary themselves to infinity, the one succeeding the other, the matter [ma- 
terial principle] remains ever the same.” Thus, “nothing is annihilated or 
loses its being, But only its exterior and material accidental form is 
lost.”43 In nature there are “not two principles” but one, “concordant and 
identical.”*4 Bruno claims that matter—potent, intelligible, and eter- 
nal—must be granted “the prerogative of being recognized as the only 
substantial principle.” For him, matter always remains, while “all the 
forms together” are “merely as various dispositions of matter, which 
come and go and cease and renew themselves.”“? Matter is not promiscu- 
ous with forms, like an insatiable woman who takes on new suitors; rather 
she only discards forms as they corrupt in “order to take on another.”46 

Despite his admiration for Lucretius, Bruno does not reduce mind to 
corporeal matter and thus endorse a pure materialism. Instead, the Brun- 
ian mind consists of incorporeal matter that is co-active with form, and 
intelligible like light. But because the mind consists of a kind of matter, 
it can retain material images, phantasies, or species. Bruno does not spec- 
ify the exact nature of the passage between incorporeal and corporeal 
matter. He often envisages incorporeal mental matter as wax that receives 
the impress of idola—or as akin to a mirror that receives the impress of 
the most ethereal of all materials: the phantasmal image, derived from 
matter, gleaned from sense impression, and distilled by imagination. 
Bruno restricts our mirroring minds toa material world that he also char- 
acterizes as a mirror, despite its dark, thick, seemingly unreflective solid- 
ity. Our mirroring intellect receives images from the imagination such 
that the mind “may not stray beyond the mirror [of physical or imaged 
reality} and not be moved except by images.”4” Bruno’s material world is 
a mirror of the intelligible world, a mirror that transmutes the divine 
ideas into “causes” that constitute material things and their appear- 
ances.“8 In so doing, he transforms Aristotle’s episteme of intelligible 
light, which makes clear distinctions between sense-perception and in- 
tellection, into an episteme of images, impresses, and mirrors, which 
does not. Within Bruno’s thought, divine ideas are mirrored in (or cast 
into) matter, while the human mind’s mirroring of material images pro- 
duces mental ideas. The material world is structured like a photographic 
negative of the intelligible one. From the perspective of divine intelligi- 
bility, ideas exist as incorporeal substances; from the perspective of the 
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human mind, forms are “discovered as accidents”; they are fleeting mate- 
rial images that temporary dispositions of matter forge, and that impress 
themselves on the mind.*? 

The Nolan's discussion of nature’s seals in On the Composition of Signs 
and Idea contributes to the literature of emblems but also reveals the in- 
ner workings of his sphragistic ideas about the being and knowing of ma- 
terial things. The seals of Venus and Cupid symbolize matter’s desire to 
co-join its own particles and dispose itself into forms, species, or seals. 
Venus's cestus (girdle) is an allegorical emblem of the desire that induces 
material particles to join with one another and arrange themselves into 
seal-like structures.°° Bruno’s Cupid is an emblem (or seal) of atomized 
matter which contains all the possibilities of emanating forms and whose 
arrows of desirous conjunction and “chains” of ordered distinctions ex- 
press all forms.’ Cupidean matter possesses a creative desire and a dis- 
ciplinary rule of distinct structure. At Cupid’s right hand lie attributes 
of harmony—“Community, Species, Genus, Univocality, Composing, 
Conjoining, Coitus, Union,” and even the illicit conjunctions of “Adul- 
tery.” At his left appear the attributes of order and distinctiveness— 
“Difference, Diaphora, Diastole, Distance, Discrepancy, Closing Off, 
Ripping Apart, Separation, Separateness, Singi// {single} as well as “Di- 
versity, Change, Otherness, Determining and Absence.”°* In sum, 
Bruno’s Cupidean atom is a micro-seal of the formal, intelligible possi- 
bilities inherent in all material existence. 

Bruno accords the infrastructural attributes of matter to the seals of 
Cupid and Venus. To Proteus he assigns the seal that encodes the mode 
of matter’s existence in the ever-changing world of time. Whereas di- 
mensionless, incorporeal matter realizes within itself all the potentiali- 
ties of form, terrestrial matter—dimensionalized and corporeal—only 
realizes its formal potentialities sequentially and successively. Corporeal 
matter is like Proteus, who disposes himself into ever-changing and 
ephemeral forms while eternally preserving his material potential. Pro- 
teus is “able to switch shapes, to any and all.”*? Yet he is always “that one 
and the same subject matter which is transformable into all images, 
{just} as from one and the same wax we awaken all . . . images of sensate 
things, which become thereafter the signs of all things that are intelligi- 
ble.”°4 Bruno clears matter of the charge of ignominy, elevating it to the 
status of an intelligible mirror. By knowing that “Proteus transforms 
himself into all images that are significative’—with Proteus’s “seal and 
skill”—we free “this type of invention from the contempt of the gods and 
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nature.”>> Although Bruno writes cryptically, he suggests that the seals 
are accessible to human knowers. Matter is a seal that mirrors the intelli- 
gible world; the sky is a sense-perceptible seal that gives access to the or- 
der of the heavens; and “the orbit of the sky” is an emblem of the motions 
of the universe.*° 

The Nolan attributes cognitive power both to images and to the hu- 
man imagination.” Bruno claims that the direct reception of images 
that retain a material trace—at least the trace of the material disposition 
of elements—activates the intellect as it does sense-perception. “Our 
mind-and-sense,” says Bruno, “procures, prepares and receives for itself 
certain favors directly from the supernal cosmos, but these favors come 
through the medium of nature and sensible things,” for only by perceiv- 
ing particular forms and figures from “sensible objects’ —which are then 
“located and digested” by the intellect—can we achieve any “opera- 
tion.”*8 Bruno models the intellect not on the eye that sees its own super- 
ficial image but on the mirror that does not see, yet contains light in the 
form of intelligible images: “eyesight differs from the seeing power of” 
the intellect “as a mirror that sees {differs} from a mirror that does not,” 
for the intellect is “as a mirror informed and illuminated by itself,” being 
“both light and mirror at the same time.””? 

Bruno retains a Neoplatonic affiliation for the metaphor of light even 
as he moves towards the mirror. But he uses the metaphor of light to serve 
the trope of the mirror. Bruno links the imaginary with “intelligible 
light” to form a bridge between the mind that metaphorically possesses 
light, and the mind that as a figurative mirror possesses numerous im- 
ages. With the mirror, Bruno nominally retains the Aristotelian and 
Neoplatonic penchant for modeling knowing on the faculty of yision. 
However, elsewhere Bruno de-emphasizes the idea that the mind acts 
like a light, in order to emphasize its capacity, like a mirror, to palpably, 
almost tactilely, take images, material appearances, into itself. This is 
why Bruno, unlike Ficino, has little difficulty with the passage from 
Lucretius concerning our ability to cognize material images even in the 
absence of intelligible light. Bruno’s mind experiences the “primal” in- 
telligible light in the more palpable form of heat that makes direct im- 
pressions upon the intellect; for when “the sun recedes” and “every exter- 
nal source of light carries off with itself its rays ... we experience the 
primal light as if by the traces of heat.” Intriguingly, these palpable idola 
can stimulate the divine archetypes within the mind even as we sleep 
(when we are more matter than light). “When a desire strikes someone 
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by an act of the external senses [in} dreams, the species of things offered 
to the senses start taking on light” such that a person who sleeps “does 
not at all consider that he has been asleep”; for “he is informed more accu- 
rately” by some “inner light than by the external one.”® In granting more 
intellectual weight to matter’s emanating images, Bruno edges a Neopla- 
tonic episteme of light towards a material-atomistic episteme of the “en- 


graved” form, or seal. A 


A 


From Bruno's Neoplatonic Seals 
to Bacon’s Royal Sphragistics of Nature 


Bacon makes no explicit reference to the writings of Bruno, but we would 
` do well to second Benjamin Farrington’s claim that “if Bacon had a philo- 
sophical precursor it was rather Bruno” than, say, “Grosseteste or Roger 
Bacon.”*! Arguably, Brunian imagery, diction, and ideation infiltrate 
Bacon’s philosophic writings. Like the Nolan, Bacon took interest in the 
structure, or “primitive philosophy,” of material being (5:208).°? Ventur- 
ing beyond him, however, Bacon made significant alterations in the Neo- 
platonic and Ficinian belief that God mystically impressed ideas upon 
the mind, making them innate.® Like Bruno, Bacon stressed that to 
achieve knowledge of “Forms of Substances,” humans must attend to the 
material mirror of the divine seals and inquire into the “Forms of Sense” 
(3:355). And Bacon also engaged the question of how material forms di- 
rectly impress themselves upon the mind. Moreover, in mapping a sci- 
ence of “Impression”—the way in which bodies “alter or work upon” the 
mind and the way in which the mind does “alter or work upon the 
body”—Bacon, too, suggests the mechanical nature of cognition (3:368). 
Similarly, in De Augmentis Bacon speaks of two different “emanations of 
souls” and alludes to the material as well as divinely inspired origins of 
their being: the “one springing from the breath of God, the other from 
the wombs of the elements. For touching the first generation of the ratio- 
nal soul, the Scripture says, ‘He hath made man of the dust of the earth, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life’ ” (4:396—97). In the same 
text, Bacon claims that man’s soul is “only the instrument of the rational 
soul, and has its origin like that of the brutes in the dust of the earth” 
(4:397). In contrast to Bruno, Bacon is reluctant to speculate on the fabric 
of the intellectual soul or on the possibility of the mind consisting of in- 
corporeal matter. However, Bacon goes beyond Bruno in completely 
eliminating any positive use of the metaphor of light to describe the way 
in which the intellect works. The Baconian mind requires light, but it 
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does not itself generate light. Instead, as we shall see, Bacon represents 
the mind as a mirror that should eradicate any distorted numinous ema- 
nations (refractions) of its own in order to reflect the light of nature and 
capture nature’s imaginary “impresses.” 

At times, Bacon endorses a physical atomism similar to Bruno's, al- 
though divorced from the Nolan’s Pythagorean mathesis, or mathemati- 
cal learning.“ Claiming that “the summary law [primitive philosophy] 
of being and nature” was “implanted by God in these first particles 
{atoms}” (5:463), Bacon embraces aspects of Democritean theory,” nota- 
bly the Greek’s notion of the concealed nature of atoms. Democritus “af- 
firmed that atoms or seeds, and the virtue thereof, were unlike anything 
that could fall under the senses; but distinguished them as being of a per- 
fectly dark and hidden nature” (5:464). Bacon, however, rejects Democri- 
tus’s belief that atoms possess material “inequality and configuration,” 
primarily because Democritus is unable to maintain that “all things 
may be made out of all things” (5:422). Instead, Bacon adopts the 
Pythagorian-Brunian idea that atoms are materially “equal and similar” 
(5:422). Favoring the notion that diverse configurations of atoms and 
void produce material differences, Bacon, like Bruno, preserves a philo- 
sophic monism. Bacon opts for a version of the Brunian “monad” in con- 
tending that the smallest particular contains within itself the material 
potential of the universe as a whole. Baconian atoms are “seeds,” for there 
is “no doubt but that the seeds of things, though equal,” throw “them- 
selves into certain groups and knots {and} assume the nature of dissimilar 
bodies, till those groups or knots are dissolved” (5:42 1—22). Even when 
rejecting philosophic atomism as an idol, Bacon argues for the existence 
of particles or seminary minima that form the basic building blocks of 
the material universe: “Nor shall we thus be led to the doctrine of atoms, 
which implies the hypothesis of a vacuum and that of the unchangeable- 
ness of matter . . . we shall be led only to real particles such as really ex- 
ist” (4:126). 

Bacon’s thinking, like Bruno’s, posits that matter has a quasi- 
mechanical and quasi-mystical effect upon the intellect. Bacon’s view is 
mechanical insofar as he applies to the intellect Aristotle’s notion of sense 
perception working like seals upon wax. His view remains mystical, 
however, insofar as he refuses to submit his claim concerning the intelli- 
gible soul’s mechanical reception of matter’s forms to a full and coherent 
rational explanation. In part, mystification serves as a defense. Bacon is 
keenly aware that his interest in the way in which matter affects intellect 
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may disrupt theological notions about the immateriality and hence the 
immortality of the soul. Thus, while introducing the possibility of set- 
ting up a study of the ways in which the body affects the mind (4:376- 
78), Bacon tries to ward off theological suspicion: “But if any man of 
weak judgment conceive that these impressions of the body on the mind 
either question the immortality of the soul, or derogate from its sover- 
eignty over the body, a slight answer may serve for so slight a doubt. Let 
him take the case of an infant in the . . . womb, which is affected by that 
which affects the mother, and yet is in due time delivered and separated 
from her body; or of monarchs, who though powerful, are sometimes con- 
trolled by their servant, and yet without abatement of their majesty 
“royal” (4:376—-77). Moreover, in discussing the “Substance and Faculties 
of the soul, and the doctrine concerning the Use and Objects of the Facul- 
ties” (4:397), Bacon retreats from any effort to characterize the material 
or immaterial nature of the rational soul; better to leave such questions 
to religion: 


The doctrine concerning the breath of life, as well as the doctrine concern- 
ing the substance of the rational soul, includes those inquiries touching its 
nature,—whether it be native or adventive, separable or inseparable, mor- 
tal or immortal, how far it is tied to the laws of matter, how far excepted 
from them; and the like. Which questions though even in philosophy they 
admit of an inquiry both more diligent and more profound than they have 
hitherto received, yet I hold that in the end all such must be handed over 
to religion to be determined and defined. (4:397—98) 


Bacon removes his attention from the “rational soul” and applies it to the 
“sensible or produced soul,” which he deems “a fit subject of inquiry even 
as regards its substance” (4:398). Bacon’s sensible soul is a “corporeal sub- 
stance” and an “instrument of the rational soul,” more “fitly termed not 
soul, but spirit” (4:398). This formulation comes near Ficino’s notion of 
an icastic spirit that brings “spiritual species” (derived from sensible spe- 
cies) before the light of the intellect. Bacon’s “sensible soul” here appears 
indistinct from the imagination that carries images from the sense to rea- 
son and then carries the judged images to the will, in order that the latter 
can carry out reason’s judgment. For imagination is like a “messenger in 
{both} the judicial and the ministerial [provinces]. For sense sends all 
kinds of images over to imagination for reason to judge of; and reason 
again when it has made its judgment . . . sends them over to imagination 
before the decree to be put in execution” (4:405—6). Bacon remains si- 
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lent, however, on the specifics of how imagination interacts with reason, 
or reason with imagination. And notably, he omits mention of any meta- 
phors of light or even impression to describe how the intellect cognizes. 
Instead, he describes the intellect in the language of the law court: the 
reason makes a judgment and hence a selection of what images are valid 
to serve as guides'to action. What kind of thinking Bacon believes judg- 
ment to be, or how judgment operates; he does not disclose. Is judgment 
a matter of analogizing rational principles like those of the common law 
to particular images? Or does it proceed like the equitable reason of the 
chancery, which analyzes the relations among a field of particulars to 
yield a calculated conclusion? Elsewhere, however, Bacon describes 
“judgement by induction” in clearer terms, analogizing it to sense per- 


ception. In judgment by induction, the “same action of the mind which 


discovers the thing” also judges it without the “help of any middle term, 
but directly, almost in the same manner as by the sense. For the sense in 
its primary objects at once apprehends the appearance of the object, and 
consents to the truth thereof” (4:428). Why Bacon teels more at ease 
describing how judgment by induction works than describing plain 
judgment by reason is not clear. However, he believes that induction, 
regulated by the help of the procedural “new organon,” will rectify, or 
“govern” (4:112), natural philosophic cognition and make it operate like 
sense. Here Bacon endorses the idea that material things can impress 
themselves on the intellect without any “middle term” (intermediary) 
such as spirit or imagination. 

Bacon comfortably analogizes intellectual judgment to sense percep- 
tion, but he remains uncomfortable with relying solely upon the mind’s 
cognitive apparatus for rectifying knowledge. Ficino would rely for recti- 
fication on his notion that God gifted the mind with divinely impressed 
internal seals that enabled the intellect to judge rightly of things. Bacon 
finds no such innate resources in the mind. Only the external apparatus 
of induction legitimates the human intellect’s reliance on the material 
world’s direct impress. This is so because inductive method puts into op- 
eration necessary safeguards against the distorting aspects of human cog- 
nition. Further, such method comprehends all of the procedures needed 
for collecting, classifying, comparing, and measuring the relations 
among images—including procedures for exclusion and inclusion. 

Baconian induction serves as an external apparatus that ensures the 
rightness of the way in which the mind conceives mattet’s seal-like im- 
presses and coins mental ideas. Bacon himself says of the art of discovery 
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that “as money will fetch all other commodities, so by this art [induc- 
tion} all the rest are obtained” (4:408). His use of numismatic terms such 
as impressions, seals, stamp, and strike to describe cognition echoes Aristot- 
le’s understanding of sense-perception (4:26, 52, 56, 59, [10, 112, 115; 
6:725). But Bacon’s epistemology differs from Aristotle’s in at least two 
ways. First, the Lord Chancellor overthrows the “reign of forms” to argue 
that divinely created matter rules nature’s forms. Matter, in disposing it- 
self into certain schema, species, and seals, gives rise to material forms; 
these in turn impress themselves upon the mind. Second, he dispenses 
with the notion that the intellect lights, or knows, the forms ina moment 
of mystical and mental apocalypse. Instead, Bacon transmutes Aristotle’s 
“light of the mind” into the formal “light” of dark matter, enabling him 
to forge a rational and quasi-mechanical theory of cognition. Bacon’s the- 
ory of knowing aims to resuture the Aristotelian break between the me- 
chanical transmission of sensible species and the nonmechanical, illumi- 
nating cognition of intelligible species. 

During induction, the mind receives from the imagination the direct 
imprint of matter’s sensible-intelligible image (seal). Legitimate natural 
philosophy depends upon the data that the observing mind receives from 
the imprint of forms. Better to “raise the sciences from those foundations 
which have relation to practice, and to let the active part be {as} the seal 
which prints and determines the contemplative counterpart” (4:121). 
Bacon speaks of “the differences of impressions, accordingly as they take 
place in a mind preoccupied and predisposed or in a mind indifferent and 
settled” (4:54). The Baconian intellect receives the “strike” of the coin- 
like species that enters the mind (4:56).°° Elsewhere, Bacon compares the 
mind to a “writing-table,” presuming that matter has agency and will 
inscribe thereupon (R, 13).°’ Of course, Bacon notes the existence of “di- 
vine mysteries (which remain under the divine seal)”; yet he assures us 
that the “hidden things of nature {are} under no interdict” (T, 78). For 
him, the material particulars, “the impressions whereof are the first 
and most ancient guests of the human mind,” are “the primary material 
of knowledge” (5:503). Baconian truth is like gold used for coining, 
which, being extracted from the royal mines, “needs careful sifting” (M, 
66).°8 And like royal coinage, “genuine truth [is} uniform and self- 
reproducing” (M, 71). To know is to “mine” the light of nature in order 
to receive the impresses, stamps, or seals of nature’s coinage. 

Bacon is, of course, often suspicious of the “impressions taken by the 
intellect” (4:26). He fears lest we “should give out a dream [a kind of idol, 
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phantasm, or ‘species’} of our own imagination for a pattern of the world; 
rather may he [god] graciously grant us to write an apocalypse or true 
vision of the footsteps of the Creator imprinted on his creatures” (4:32— 
33). There is an enormous difference between the “Idols of the human 
mind and the Ideas of the divine. The former are nothing more than arbi- 
trary abstractions; the latter are the creator's own stamp upon creation, 
impressed and defined in matter by true and exquisite lines” (4:110). 
Only the impresses of matter are legitimate. The coinages of the mind are 
distorting counterfeits: “and I know not whether we more distort the 
facts of nature or our own wits; but we clearly impress the stamp of our 
own image on the creatures and works of God, instead of carefully exam- 
ining and recognising in them the stamp of the Creator himself” (5:132). 
Both ancient and modern philosophers up till now have “substitute[d} a 
false coinage for the true” (M, 63). The idols of the mind—those coin- 
ages of language, of philosophic systems, of bodily misperception, and of 
custom—are counterfeits. “Words,” in particular, as Bacon notes, “are a 
kind of currency, which reflect [only} vulgar opinions and preferences”; 
“worse still those faulty meanings of words cast their rays, or stamp their 
impressions,” on the mind itself (T, 80—81). 

Despite the obstruction caused by the idols, however, Bacon treats sen- 
sible and intellectual perception as mutually coherent. He thus claims 
not to “withdraw my intellect” from the “facts of nature,” or at least “no 
further than may suffice to let the images and rays of natural objects meet 
in a point, as they do in the sense of vision” (4:19).’° That coherence is 
metaphoric, but also metonymic—being the coherence of cause and ef- 
fect. By following certain approved “directions,” the intellect can manip- 
ulate particulars to produce external conditions—for example, to igduce 
the eye to undergo a “determinate passion” such as the experience of 
seeing white. For Bacon, the mind’s ability to induce such a passion has 
a “full coherence” not only with the material “radiation” that bodies give 
off which causes the “passion” of the eye but also with the “act of sense” 
itself. Bacon dismisses the idea that the “act of radiation’—which pro- 
duces vision—can be reduced to “an effluxion of spiritual species.” This 
dismissal results from his continued discomfort with the notion that 
spirit, or form, can exist separately from matter. Nonetheless, his coy re- 
fusal to explain further—because to do so would “open that which I 
think good to withdraw”— indicates that he prefers, for certain political 
or doctrinal reasons, not to describe the exact nature of the contiguous 
or mechanical coherence between the intellect’s production of a material 
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effect and the acts of radiation that cause sense perception (3:238—39). 
Bacon is purposely vague about the way in which the intellect receives 
the material impress of particular sensible species directly into itself, 
being theologically loath to follow Bruno in conceiving the soul as made 
up of incorporeal matter. Bacon never conceived a thoroughly mechani- 
cal theory of cognition.” He did, however, posit the regal authority of 
the material particular and inaugurate the reign of nature’s epistemic 
monarchy. | 


Nature's Monarchy 


Bacon's notion of the material “seal,” or of predisposed matter, has roots 
in the mystical Neoplatonic philosophy of Bruno, but we should beware 
of reducing Bacon's work to a dissemination of the thought of Bruno or 
the Neoplatonists. Bacon does not have recourse to the atom, the seal, and 
the particular in the name of a mystical transcendentalism or theory of 
emanation that he deduces from the One, any more than he deduces his 
legal notion of natural law from a transcendental law of reason. Bacon de- 
rives the atom and the seal from principles that God sets within the mate- 
rial world. With God as his witness, Bacon’s science is in keeping witha 
pragmatic materialism; his scientific seals are interwoven with his prag- 
matic political views and positions. His materialist rethinking of the 
Neoplatonic seal parallels his efforts to soften the Neoplatonic and Ro- 
manist overtones of James’s political and legal thought. And both efforts 
derive in part from his desire to make the king a more effective contestant 
against Cokeian custom. Bacon reconceives the king’s prerogative as an 
instrument of calculating reason: as a reader of truth-yielding material 
seals. 

Bacon’s natural philosophic inversions of the workings of the Neopla- 
tonic seal also form part of a program for placing natural philosophy un- 
der the king’s auspices. His tactic here is to tinker with the narrative of 
Christ’s “rendering” of Caesar’s coins back to Caesar. John Craig notes 
that Alfred the Great “decreed that coins must name the territorial ruler 
to the exclusion of princes of the Church, saving only for his life-time the 
reigning archbishop of Canterbury.”’? Of course, Alfred’s division be- 
tween the powers of secular and spiritual rulers had biblical precedent. 
When the Pharisees asked Jesus whether it was lawful for the Jews to pay 
“taxes to Caesar, or not,” he requested to see the money for the tax. When 
they brought him a coin, Jesus said, “ ‘Whose likeness and inscription is 
this?’ They said, ‘Caesar’s.’ Then he said to them, ‘Render therefore to 
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Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s 
(Matt. 22:15—22).”3 Matthew relates that the craftiness of Christ’s judg- 
ment amazed the Pharisees. By opening up a space of ambivalence, Jesus 
could declare his allegiance to the invisible God and yet avoid direct po- 
litical disobedience to Caesar, who claimed to be a god. Jesus’ answer 
cleverly begs the question by ascribing to each individual the task of de- 
ciding what belongs to God and what to Caesar—or to what extent Cae- 
sar is or is not identical with God or godliness. 

Jesus’ ambivalence derived from his need to appear politically ortho- 
dox, given his revolutionary religious beliefs. Bacon’s vagueness devolves 
from his need to appear theologically orthodox, given his less-than- 
orthodox philosophic beliefs, which privileged the potency of matter 
over form, going against Aquinas’s natural philosophic system that had 
done service as a generic Christian natural philosophy for some time. Not 
surprisingly, then, Bacon, without describing specifically what belongs 
to Caesar or to God, alludes to this biblical passage in warning natural 
philosophers to “give unto faith that which unto faith belongeth” 
(3:218).’4 Bacon’s imprecision on the question of what belongs to faith is 
a ploy. Like Christ, he leaves the matter of what belongs to natural philos- 
ophy or faith up to the individual, thus begging the question. Indeed, 
Bacon gives the monarch such natural philosophic scope that one can 
barely see where (or whether) he draws a line between the sacred and the 
secular. While warning his adherents to believe in the possibility of sepa- 
rating science from religion, he imagines natural philosophy as a science 
of divine seals which the monarch, doing his duty, is to decipher: for “it 
is the glory of God to conceal a thing, but it is the glory of the King to 
find a thing out” (4:20). Arguably, Bacon’s recourse to the monarch helps 
to legitimate this natural philosophic trespass upon religion. 

In addition, his metaphoric recourse to the kingly power of coining 
helps him ground the transcendental, Neoplatonic seal in matter. Bacon 
represents matter’s “schemas, atomic dispositions, species, rays, [and} 
seals” as royal property—as the reality upon which we “must take our 
stand” (R, 130). Arguably, Bacon’s sense that the “investigation of 
Forms” must proceed by experiment or trial after a “muster [ before} the 
understanding of all known instances which agree in the same nature” 
(4:127) may owe something to a traditional rite in the London Royal 
Mint: the weighing and assaying of certain specimen coins to certify their 
genuineness, in the “trial of pyx.”’? In any case, by metaphorically reas- 
signing to nature the royal prerogative of coining, Bacon lends a “royal” 
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air of legitimacy to the gleaning of knowledge from mere matter. He re- 
peatedly associates atoms, configured matter, and particulars with the 
central, imperial authority of God and God’s monarch: specifically, the 
powers of imperial rule. He defends atomism from the charge of atheism 
by claiming that it supports God's royal rule, for “it is a thousand times 
more credible, that four mutual elements, and one immutable fifth es- 
sence, duly and eternally placed, need no God, than that an army of infi- 
nite small portions or seeds unplaced, should have produced this order 
and beauty without a divine marshal” (6:413). And Bacon equates the 
meticulous pursuit of natural philosophic knowledge with the monarch’s 
meticulous prudential knowledge, for “even so likewise the nature of this 
“great city of the world, and the policy thereof, must be first sought in its 
primary concordances, and smallest portions” (4:297). Atoms are like 
monarchs for Bacon, being the “principium” of material order and orga- 
nization.’° Monarch’s hearts are “inscrutable” (5:63) and as irreducible as 
the atom. 

While Bacon’s use of sphragistic and numismatic metaphors derived 
from the Neoplatonic discourse of Ficino and Bruno, his everyday rela- 
tion to seals and coins was that ofa political administrator. As Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, he was keeper of the Great Seal, applying it to royal 
documents, proclamations, and legal writs. In this guise he served as the 
grand sealer, minter, and authorizer of governmental decisions, forms, 
and processes.” The Great Seal accorded legal status to a given docu- 
ment. The seal and its imprint were open to view but were in themselves 
irreducible. Like all seals, the Lord Chancellor’s seal was superficially vis- 
ible and readable, yet unopenable and self-enclosed. It was a customary 
component of governmental function. But Bacon, with his marked em- 
pirical bent, employed the language of seals and sealing to forge rational- 
ist, inductive epistemology. Like a royal signet or the Great Seal of En- 
gland, Baconian matter possesses form and generates new forms. While 
the Great Seal is the highest emblem of political authority, configured 
matter is the authorizing seal of Bacon’s natural philosophy. Nature pro- 
duces atomically sealed matter, thus serving as the authoritative source 
of truth and use value. Like the monarch and his coinage, nature’s seals 
are everywhere seen and handled, and everywhere inscrutable (irreduc- 
ible). As the basic unit of natural knowledge, the Baconian atom or real 
particular, like a royal coin, was meant to be impenetrable, indivisible, 
and unclipped (unalterable). The atom, like a coin, is both “naked” and 
unconcealed, and yet essentially hidden and sealed. Like a coin, the atom 
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is that which is most common, and yet exclusively authorized. Atoms, 
even more than coins, cannot be rightfully counterfeited. 

Royal coining, of course, involves the application of a royal impress— 
a specific, intelligible form—upon metallic matter to produce legal 
tender. Nature’s divinely endowed material seals, by contrast, stamp 
and “strike” theif dispositions upon the intellect to produce intelligible 
ideas (4:52). Matter, not form, is the majestic minter, inverting the nu- 
mismatic supposition that the monarch’s formal “device,” or “impress,” 
mints money that matters. The monarch mints monetary species by im- 
pressing the king’s visage on metal. But Bacon's Creator endows matter 
with the prerogative capacity to mint species through the impress of his 
“footsteps.””8 As Bacon claimed early in his literary career, “no doubt the 
sovereignty of man lieth hid in {the} knowledge” of material nature, 
“wherein many things are reserved,” much as mintable gold is reserved 
deep in the earth (8:125). 

Not surprisingly, Baconian atoms and “real particles” are seal-like and 
metallurgic, being like the “truth{s} of nature {that} /ieth hid in certain 
deep mines and caves” (3:351). Hence in the New Atlantis Bacon divides 
some natural philosophers into two groups: “pioneers” (miners) and 
“smiths” who will “refine and hammer” the gold of nature’s truths 
(3:351). Hidden in the darkest recesses and bowels of nature, Baconian 
atoms are reminiscent of Brunian matter that is simultaneously solid and 
opaque, yet luminous and light-giving—like gold. Bacon’s deployment 
of the metaphors from mining and metallurgy links Baconian particular- 
ism with the art of coining and with Bruno’s occult natural philosophy of 
hidden and cryptic, yet luminous, seals. In the spirit of the Nolan, Bacon 
abandons the Aristotelian episteme of light for one of materialized seals. 
Bacon goes to great lengths to assign to matter the attribute of light. Em- 
pirical observation of material species produces this light. Bacon’s natu- 
ral history “constitutes a solid and eternal basis of true and active philoso- 
phy ... which gives the first spark to the pure and real light of nature” 
(5:508). The Lord Chancellor wrests light from matter by going against 
his metaphorics of metallurgy and advising a turn away from the arts of 
Vulcan towards the analytical ones of Minerva: we are to “pass from 
Vulcan to Minerva, if we intend to bring to light the true textures and 
configurations of bodies; on which all the occult and, as they are called, 
specific properties and virtues in things depend” (4:125). Referring to the 
“light of experience” (4:57), Bacon terms one kind of material instance— 
those that show a given nature “naked and standing by itself’—the 
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“Shining Instances” (4:156). This phrase echoes his description of “Cu- 
pid, or the Atom,” who is also naked, alone, and without progenitors 
(6:729). 

Bacon's reliance on natural philosophic procedures of “negation and 
exclusion” is vital to his efforts to glean intelligible light from dark mat- 
ter. He even argues that the “negative instance” is more important than 
the positive (4:56).’° Cupid, or the atom, is born “or brought to light” 
from the “egg of Nox {night}”: “things concluded by affirmatives [are] as 
the offspring of light; whereas those concluded by negatives and exclu- 
sions are extorted and educed as it were out of darkness and night” 
(5:463). The elimination of negative instances reveals light, form, and 

‘intelligence within matter, much as an engraver removes metal filings to 
etch a face on a coin. 

The atomic Cupid, coming to light out of darkness, finds a negative 
complement in the idyllic image of the Cherubim, those “Angels of 
Light” (3:296) who emblematically represent the light of Godly intelli- 
gence.®° In the New Atlantis, the Cherubim seal the Bensalemite scroll 
delivered to the Spanish sailors: “This scroll was signed with a stamp of 
cherubins’ wings, not spread but hanging downwards” (3:130), the 
hanging wings perhaps symbolizing the descending emanations of the 
deity. Another cherub appears as the “Spirit of Chastity of Bensalem” to 
connote the seal of sexual fidelity. The latter also serves Bacon as asymbol 
of matter’s imminent creativity that produces forms out of itself rather 
than promiscuously seeking after “suitors,” or external forms. Sexual pro- 
miscuity produces altogether different coin, making marriage into an 
“imposition or tax” (3:152—53). Finally, the Cherubim appear seal-like 
on the chariot that carries the Fathers of the House of Salomon. The char- 
iot sports a “cherub of gold, with wings displayed” (3:155), the wings 
here symbolizing the Fathers’ natural philosophic spread. 

In kabbalistic tradition, the Cherubim frame the shekinah, the Hebrew 
term for the luminous, emanating, presence of God. Humans can only 
mark that presence, itself abstract and imperceptible, as that which 
“dwelleth (or sitteth) between (or on) the cherubim.”*! If Bacon’s Cu- 
pidean atom represents matter become intelligible light, the Cherubim 
materially instance the presence of divine intelligibility. In Genesis, the 
Cherubim along with the “Flaming Sword” are posted outside of the 
Garden of Eden (Gen. 3:24). They are placed there, says Philo, “to guard 
the way of the Tree of Life.”*? But they are also placed “over against” Para- 
dise in a more hospitable sense, to “be fully observed, {and} brought into 
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closer connexion, just as painters and sculptors have the picture or statue 
which serve them as models.”®? The Cherubim may seal off Paradise, but 
they also offer themselves up for observation as seals that at one and the 
same time enclose and reveal. Philo’s Cherubim, being a mirror of God’s 
wisdom, form “an allegorical figure of the revolution of the whole 
heaven” and of the*two hemispheres.*4 Philo sees the Cherubim as em- 
blems of God’s two powers: creative “goodness” and disciplinary “sover- 
eignty.” Using metallurgic tropes, Philo prays that his mind may “admit 
the image unalloyed of the two Cherubim”; “having learnt its clear lesson 
of the sovereignty and beneficence of the Cause,” may it “reap the fruits 
of a happy lot.”® 

Philo’s mirrorlike Cherubim possess what Bruno and Bacon see as the 
prime Cupidean powers of matter and the atom: the appetite for benefi- 
cent and creative conjoining of parts and an internal ruling power of ar- 
ticulation, exclusion, and disposition. Bacon’s atomic Cupid is also a 
keeper of the keys for the conjoining of matter: “his [cupid’s} principal 
and peculiar power is exercised in uniting bodies; the keys likewise of the 
air, earth, and sea were entrusted to him” (5:461). Cupid personifies the 
“appetite or instance of primal matter,” that is, “the natural motion of the 
atom {that} fashions all things out of matter” (6:729). Cupidean matter 
contains an “active virtue” (5:495) that enables it to dispose itself into a 
variety of forms. For while the “principle of things {are} in one substance” 
that is “fixed, [we} deduce the diversity of beings from the different mag- 
nitudes, configurations, and positions of that same principle” (5:469). 
Besides possessing the creative power of “conjoining,” Cupid, a shooter 
of arrows or rays, deploys coercive rule over the dispositions of matter. 
Cupid “restrains” matter’s will, and “reduces it to order” (6:7 12—13). 
Atomic matter is aptly personified, since it always possesses form: for “the 
ancients set down the first matter {as} having form and qualities, not as 
abstract, potential, and unshapen. And certainly that despoiled and pas- 
sive matter seems altogether a fiction of the human mind” (5:466—68). 

Cupid, or the atom, represents the “summary law of nature” that phys- 
ically impresses its intelligible light into matter (5:463). Bacon envisions 
natural form, or law, in a twofold manner. He characterizes form as ray- 
like light, an emanating “species” that imparts intelligibility to matter. 
But it also takes the guise of coinlike species, materialized seals that im- 
press matter with particular dispositions. Thus, the “aim of Human 
Knowledge [is] to discover the form, or true {seal-like]} specific differ- 
ence, or nature-engendering nature, or [numinous} source of emanation” 
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(4:119). Elsewhere, Bacon goes further in transforming the Aristotelian 
episteme of light into an atomic, or Cupidean seal—the material impress 
of divine intelligibility: for Cupid is “that impulse of desire impressed 
by God upon the primary particles of matter which makes them come 
together, and which by repetition and multiplication produces all the va- 
riety of nature” (6:730). 

Divine intelligibility creates Bacgn’s atom as a material seal, yet the 
atom, too, can produce new forms, species, or “seals,” out of its own in- 
formed materiality. Bacon’s Cupid produces intelligible light out of ma- 
terial darkness and makes forms open and visible despite its own impene- 
trability. Like a seal, the atom is closed and inscrutable, yet open to view: 
it is a “thing positive and inexplicable.” Cupid is “blind,” internally 
sealed, yet “naked” and capable of being seen in the guise of the “primary 
particles of things.” This blindness necessitates the need for God’s inter- 
vening providence. The atom is irreducible: one cannot divide it into 
smaller components in order to analyze its causes or antecedents. Within 
the material world the atom is self-legitimating and self-authorizing. 
Cupid has no parents because there is nothing “more original in nature, 
therefore neither kind nor form.” As the “primary seeds of things,” atoms 
remain in “perpetual infancy” (6:729, 731); “amid the destruction of nat- 
ural bodies,” they rest “unshaken and eternal” (5:492). 

If Cupid represents the atomic seal, then Bacon’s “Proteus or Matter” 
is the keeper of nature’s seals, or species: that is, the fundamental disposi- 
tions of atomic matter. Bacon’s metamorphic god resides deep within the 
metallurgic darkness of matter. As a pun, Bacon companions him with 
phoci—‘seals” in the form of marine mammals. These seals constitute 
both animal and metallic species. Proteus treats them like coins. In his 
“immense cave, {it} was his custom every day at noon to count his flock 
of seals and then go to sleep” (6:725). Proteus represents “the secrets of 
nature and the conditions of matter”: 


The herd or flock of Proteus, seems to be nothing else than the ordinary 
species of animals, plants, minerals, etc. in which matter may be said to 
diffuse and use itself up; insomuch that having once made up and finished 
those species it seems to sleep and rest, as if its task were done; without 
applying itself or attempting or preparing to make any more. (6:725) 


Bacon's sphragistic species are material rather than luminescent or ray- 
like. The material universe's “face” value is nothing more than “its several 
species according to their ordinary frame and structure,” for these are 
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“merely the face of matter unconstrained and at liberty, with its flock of 
materiate creatures.” God created matter, but matter itself “constituted 
the species” (6:726). Natural philosophers are to assess or judge the na- 
ture and progress of matter through something approximating numis- 
matic calibration, or the telling of coins. If, like Proteus, one could tell, 
or count, the seals, then one could “comprehend the sum and general issue 
{of} all things past, present, and to come” (6:726; emphasis added). 

Sphragistic notions also undergird Bacon’s explanatory myth “Of Coe- 
lum or the Origin of Things.” Saturn’s castration of Coelum and Jupiter’s 
of Saturn signifies that matter can no longer be increased or diminished: 
its quantity is sealed. Bacon conceives Coelum as the “vast concavity, or 
vaulted compasse that comprehends all matter” (6:723). In Latin versions 
of Aristotle and Simplicus, the word coelum denotes the heavens. Interest- 
ingly, the Latin word for the heavens—caelum or coelum—is etymologi- 
cally linked to the Latin term for the tool used to engrave a bas-relief, a 
caelum. If one can rely on this etymology, Bacon’s “vast concavity, or 
vaulted compasse that comprehends all matter” is equivalent to the 
starry, light-filled heavens. Moreover, the heavens are themselves trans- 
posable into a supercelestial seal, an ornamented, engraved kosmos, con- 
taining within itself all the potential of material being. While the heav- 
ens may encode all this potential simultaneously, terrestrial matter can 
only display this potentiality in chronological succession. Drawing upon 
Bruno, Bacon’s Proteus, a keeper of seals, will only display his material 
potential under duress and in time: if “any one wanted his help in any 
matter, the only way was first to secure his hands with handcuffs, and 
then to bind him with chains. Whereupon he on his part, in order to 
get free, would turn himself into all manner of strange shapes—fire, 
water, wild beasts, etc., till at last he returned again to his original 
shape” (6:725). 

The talismanic rhetoric of the New Atlantis underscores Bacon’s sphra- 
gistic epistemology. The Bensalemite king Solamona is eponymically re- 
lated to the biblical Solomon, famous for his natural philosophic knowl- 
edge. King Solomon's name is ascribed both to the six-pointed star of 
David and to the five-pointed star known as the pentangle.8° These two 
“Solomon's seals” number among the magical seals of Llull, Agrippa, and 
Bruno. Bacon describes King Solamona as having a “large heart, inscruta- 
ble for good” (3:144). A figure of charity and goodness, capable of be- 
neficent, cherubic creativity, Solamona has a heart like a divine seal: 
inscrutable and unopenable, yet manifest. Solamona seeks to “give perpe- 
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tuity” to the “happy and flourishing estate wherein this land” subsists by 
“ordain{ ing} the interdicts and prohibitions which we have touching en- 
trance of strangers” (3:144). In short, Solamona seals off the island. 

To further his beneficent purposes, Solamona erects an “institution of 
an Order or Society which we call Sa/omon’s House; the noblest foundation 
{and} lanthorn” of the kingdom, whose trade is for no “other commodity 
of matter, but only for God’s first creature, which was Light” (3:145, 147). 
Nonetheless, the members of this institution, who aim to acquire light, 
investigate dark matter, dig into “large and deep caves of several depths,” 
and perform various experiments (3:147, 156). This society is shadowed 
in secrecy: all members take oaths “of secrecy, for the concealing of those 
‘ {truths} which we think fit to keep secret: though some of those we do 
reveal sometimes to the state, and some not” (3:165). Their emblem is 
the Cherubim, the seal of divine intelligibility. 

The ritualistic Bensalemite “Feast of the Family” also describes an al- 
legorical seal of nature’s rearrangeable, particularistic configurations. 
The Tirsan receives, in the name of his family, an individualized, sealed 
charter: “The seal set to the king’s charter is the king’s image, imbossed 
or moulded in gold; and though such charters be expedited of course, and 
as of right, yet they are varied by discretion, according to the number and 
dignity of the family” (3:149). Imagery that alludes to an underlying 
structure constitutive of nature’s beneficent, yet disciplined, creativity 
pervades Bacon’s description of the rite. The Tirsan chooses one of his sons 
as the “Son of the Vine,” who thereafter is responsible for bearing a stalk 
of enamelled grapes made of gold before his father when he “goeth in 
public” (3:148—50). The vine represents nature’s capacity to configure 
and reconfigure itself, while the grapes of gold figure the golden truths, 
or beneficial “species,” that specific configurations constitute. Elsewhere, 
Bacon compares species to grapes (the fruitful seals of nature) that are put 
ina press (4:110), and he terms the first result of his new inductive inves- 
tigation into the structure of heat the “First Vintage” (4:50). In the New 
Atlantis, the grapes, though made of gold, appear enameled in tints of 
purple and greenish yellow, for nature’s gold, or value, is in its beneficent 
variety (3:149). “Shining” ivy that remains “green all winter” decorates 
the canopy over the Tirsan’s chair (3:148). Traditionally linked with the 
married woman, the ivy here, like the vine, bespeaks the structuring dis- 
positions of matter. 

In Bensalem, extensive discussion of coins—another type of the 
seal—and money are absent. Solamona obviated general trade with other 
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nations in sealing off of the island from commerce with foreigners. And 
we are never told anything about the numismatic dealings of the govern- 
ment or the inhabitants, or the way in which governmental servants are 
paid. We only know that the various officials that the Spaniards attempt 
to tip with “pistolets” would “scarce look upon them,” and repeatedly re- 
fuse to accept thern after expressing surprise at the possibility of being 
“twice paid for one labour” (3:13 1-32, 134). The officials appear indiffer- 
ent to coins or gold. One officer informs the Spaniards that the Bensalem- 
ites will just as well make payments in “merchandise or in gold and sil- 
ver: for to us it is all one” (3:135). We know, nonetheless, that the House 
of Salomon does possess coinage. At the end of the fable, one Father of the 
House of Salomon distributes two thousand ducats to the visiting Span- 
iards (3:166). Moreover, on their scientific voyages the “merchants of 
light” stock their ships with “victuals” and “good quantity of treasure” 
for the “buying of such things and rewarding of such persons as they 
should think fit.” They use this treasure only to further their natural phi- 
losophy: for they “maintain a trade, not for gold, silver, or jewels; nor for 
silks; nor for spices nor any other commodity of matter; but only for 
God’s first creature, which was Light” (3:146—47). Arguably, the Bensa- 
lemites’ indifference to money and its special utility as an instrument of 
exchange stems from their disparagement of the economic value stored in 
coins in comparison with the natural philosophic value stored in nature’s 
different kind of coinage: its real commodities, “species,” or seals. The 
officers of Bensalem’s government would consider themselves “twice 
paid” (and less well) if they accepted the coins of the Spaniards; not be- 
cause they have received monetary reimbursement from their govern- 
ment, but rather because they believe themselves paid in the coinage of 
nature’s material “seals,” those benefits that Bensalem’s government 
wisely distributes to its citizens. They have dispensed with the shining, 
light-dispensing illusionary gold of Midas and opted for the gold of di- 
vine truth sealed within dark matter. 

Here, in the New Atlantis (thought to be Bacon’s last work), material 
reality garners the full reserve of royal power and benevolence. The gov- 
ernment of Bensalem itself does little more than discover, rearrange, 
manage, and distribute the royal benefits encoded in the material world. 
Without money, private interests cannot proliferate and are easily elimi- 
nated. And with a dearth of means to pursue private interests, disinter- 
ested cognitive and other conduct becomes relatively easy. In this utopian 
narrative, Bacon’s complex tactics for instituting natural philosophic 
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self-distancing coalesce and reinforce one another, coming around full 
circle. King Solamona’s initial dictates concerning commerce, the social 
order, and the inauguration of the House of Salomon’s hierarchical struc- 
ture for the investigation of nature fictionalizes Bacon’s goal of transmut- 
ing—along mercantilist lines—the private activities of individual 
knowers into the disinterested, public aims of royal government. Bacon’s 
designation of “merchants of light” as the collectors of knowledge 
reinscribes his particular appreciation for the prudential, self-distancing 
tactics of vocational travelers. And finally, his narrative’s erasure of the 
royal power of coining in favor of the visibility of nature’s power to en- 
code and coin actual material benefit represents his tactic of relocating 
‘cognitive authority from the knowing self to the material world. This re- 
location ensures that natural philosophic knowledge is selfless and disin- 
terested, thus giving it legitimacy. 

In Bacon's parable, the monarch’s capacity to control the way in which 
others know is matched by the prudential, self-distancing tactics of the 
natural philosophic “merchants of light.” Moreover, royal control is rein- 
forced by the notion that real, or royal, intellectual authority and value 
are encoded within matter, which is indifferent and available to all. Con- 
versely, the notion that cognitive authority is invested in matter supports 
the idea that the best way to access nature’s secrets—which are intrinsi- 
cally indifferent or disinterested—is to distance the self from its private 
desires, interests, or presuppositions—or to at least have some institu- 
tion or mechanism do the job of self-distancing for you. For such desires, 
interests, and presuppositions would only block cognitive access to truth. 
Finally, it would be reasonable to conclude that in the context of Bacon’s 
natural philosophy, royal authority represents not the personal human 
embodiment of divine powers or transcendental law but rather the pure, 
unblocked, and unnarrowed capacity—or place from which—to access 
the powers and calculate the possibilities that God has impressed in mat- 
ter. More of a place than a person, the monarchy designates the place that 
is placeless—or what Thomas Nagel, in describing scientific objectivity, 
terms “the view from nowhere.”®’ 

Just because such a selfless cognitive perspective is physically impossi- 
ble is no bar to its being promoted, discursively, in the imagination, in 
fiction, in ideology, or even in natural philosophy. It is because of, rather 
than despite, the fact that scientific objectivity exists by means of fic- 
tionality and fabrication that it has a history at all, let alone one worth 
investigating. That objectivity as an idea partakes of fiction does not 
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mean that efforts to promote, instill, or ensure objectivity did not have 
actual material impact on the advancement of knowledge, the develop- 
ment of science, or the structure of culture. If it means anything at all, it 
is perhaps that human history is always the story of the accidental and 
purposeful, temporary and longer-lasting, useful and harmful, conve- 
nient and inconvenient stories that we tell each other about who we are, 
what we do, and why we do it. 


EPILOGUE 


Considering Consequences 


P roduced out of the complex matrix that defined a particular histor- 
ical moment, Francis Bacon’s notion of scientific self-distancing 
played a role in later natural philosophic discursive and experimental 
regimes. The later-seventeenth-century founders of the British Royal So- 
ciety for the promotion of natural philosophic investigation looked to 
Bacon’s writings as anticipatory of their own natural philosophic under- 
taking. And although their notions about experiment and the role of the 
experimenter differed markedly from Bacon’s, they too modeled proper 
philosophic knowing upon the figure of the self-estranged traveler.! Like 
Bacon, the members of the Royal Society rejected the intellectual limita- 
tions imposed by strict adherence to the knowledge of the ancients. 
Hence, for example, the Royal Society took as its motto a truncation of 
Horace’s line “Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri,” which trans- 
lates as “I am not bound over to swear as any master dictates.” The Royal 
Society clipped the verse to read “Nullius in Verba” or “Not in words,” 
going Horace one better in freeing themselves from the overbearing dis- 
cursive masters of intellectual tradition. Bacon’s writings continued to 
have purchase in the rapidly changing scientific worlds of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. By the early twentieth century, the discursive 
pieties and rigors of scientific self-distancing had permeated most intel- 
lectual fields in Western culture. 
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The twentieth-century dismantling of the norm of objectivity has re- 
vealed what this notion repressed and obscured. But the deconstruction 
of this norm on theoretical grounds does not explain its historical origins, 
its longevity, or its continuing effects on our general culture. This book 
has tried to address the question of historical origins; consideration of 
this norm’s longévity and continuing effects is beyond the scope of this 
book. What can be sketched here are two questions that the study of the 
norm of objectivity should attempt to address: what has the norm, over 
time, repressed; and what has the norm permitted? From current vantage 
points, it is perhaps easier to see what the maintenance of this norm has 
obstructed. As a mode of reading, knowing, and responding to the world, 
Bacon’s decontextualized and transcendent version of self-distancing re- 
stricted representation and consciousness of the ways in which interests, 
desires, and idiosyncrasies historically shaped what and how we know. By 
subordinating scientific knowing to the political needs of a dominant po- 
litical center, it has made individual creativity less accessible to analysis. 
But although Bacon’s self-distancing obscures the role that the self and 
its interests play in the act of knowing, his emphasis upon the exchange- 
ability of knowledge makes evident its socially interdependent character. 
Bacon made manifest that social interdependence in the form of an insti- 
tutional stricture: namely, that all minds should function together as a 
single, though at times differentiated, social process. In Bacon’s schema, 
the communally organized discovery and reassembly of bits and pieces of 
the universe allow at least some humans to realize the social character of 
their existence through the act of transforming it, together. 

Bacon’s notions about self-distanced knowing and the cognitive legiti- 
macy of material particulars also bear upon broadly philosophic and 
moral contemporary concerns about philosophic relativism and the priv- 
ileging of contingent particularities.* In chapters 5 and 6, I reconstructed 
some of the means by which Europeans came to value contingent partic- 
ulars. The chapters explored the degree to which our modern valuing of 
the particular was instituted, discursively, through a displacement of re- 
gal authority onto the empirical particular. In suggesting that modernist 
privileging of particularity owes more to absolutist modes of thought 
than has been heretofore acknowledged, my examination, in turn, gener- 
ates an argument for rethinking the current ways in which contemporary 
relativism privileges contingencies, accidents, and particulars over and 
against absolute ideas, norms, or meta-narratives. 

Bacon’s natural philosophic solutions to the political problems of his 
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time (and vice versa) established an empirical regime that, after multiple 
historical alterations and occlusions, attains both an epistemological and 
normative authority, comparable to Coke’s idea of “immemorial custom” 
and James’s notion of royal supremacy. This empirical norm can be di- 
vided into two components. The first component consists of the modern 
scientific belief in a self-subsisting measurable material reality that can 
be known only when the individual mind distances itself from itself. The 
second component involves the assumption that to know truly we need 
only take material particulars at face value. This means that although 
physical presences must be minutely analyzed, those presences them- 
selves are self-justifying and self-explanatory. Max Horkheimer and 
Theodor Adorno long ago lamented this kind of absolute reliance on the 
calculation of empirical “immediacy,” insofar as such reliance failed to 
account for the prehistory of natural and social realities. In the case of 
such overreliance, “what appears to be the triumph {of} rationality, the 
subjection of all reality to logical formalism, is paid for by the obedient 
subjection of reason to what is directly given. What is abandoned is the 
whole claim and approach of knowledge: to comprehend the given as 
such; not merely to determine the abstract spatio-temporal relations of 
the facts which allow them just to be grasped, but on the contrary to con- 
ceive them as the superficies, as mediated conceptual moments which 
come to fulfillment only in the development of their social, historical, 
and human significance. The task of cognition does not consist in mere 
apprehension, classification, and calculation, but in the determinate ne- 
gation [i.e., querying] of each immediacy.”* 

By viewing contemporary relativism through the filter of Bacon’s dis- 
placement of royal authority onto the particular, we become cognizant 
of the degree to which relativism’s privileging of particularity contains 
vestiges of absolutist thinking. This awareness can help correct contem- 
porary relativism’s tendency to give insufficient consideration to those 
forces, both natural and social, that produced those differential empirical 
particulars in the first place. Such a relativism remains limited, however, 
because it neither comprehends the genesis of its own concepts nor ac- 
counts for the complex give-and-take between social norms and human 
idiosyncrasies which defines human cultures. It is only by exploring its 
own rootedness in the absolute that relativism can realize its radicality— 
that is, its conflicted, but also enabling, relation to absolutist modes of 
thinking. Amendment would come primarily in a greater willingness to 
recognize the role of individual and collective actions and forces in the 
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making of the contingent empirical particular, thus lessening our sense 
of the particular’s inviolable and absolute “givenness.” In turn, such cog- 
nizance would enable the thinking through of the negative and positive 
effects of the ways in which individual and collective subjects get on by 
imposing their own designs upon each other and the material world. We 
would then be more prepared to assess the complicated interplay between 
systems of shaping, material contingencies, and responsive individuals. 
It is this interplay that produces new thought, not as the triumph of what 
Feyerabend perceives as the “unbent mind,” but through the complicated 
response of differentially constituted individuals to the forces that shape 
them. Only a recognition that systems of shaping both enable and disable 
minds, as well as construct and deconstruct particulars, can yield a com- 
prehensive account of social life, and hopefully a more humane set of val- 
ues. Most important, only by acknowledging the fact of such impositions 
and forces in our ways of thinking can we gain access to the crucial reality 
that our communities—no matter how badly we want them to be—are 
populated not just by persons who consensually share certain contingen- 
cies, or situations, but also by persons who experience such conditions as 
intolerably imposed upon them. Only with sucha recognition can we be- 
gin fairly to choose the inevitable impositions that we make upon our- 
selves and each other. This will make our social life, if not a pure instance 
of liberation, at least a more equitably shared imposition. 
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tries” (Industry and Government, 113). / 

112. See also 13:23. Elsewhere Bacon praises Henry VII's economic protec- 
tionism (6:223). Bacon also defended the royal practice of chartering merchant 
companies, arguing that “trading in Companies is most agreeable to the English 
Nature” (12:259). a 

113. See also 6:410. 

114. On Bacon, the royal prerogative, and economic matters, see Unwin, In- 
dustrial Organization, 172-73. 

115. Bacon also embraces the intangible private profits of the pursuit of truth: 
namely, the divinely installed, incalculable joy that humans experience in ob- 
serving the world and pursuing scientific truth: “God hath framed the mind of 
man as a glass capable of the image of the universal world, joying to receive the 
signature thereof as the eye of light, yea not only is satisfied in beholding the 
variety of things and vicissitude of times, but raised also to find out and discern 
those ordinances and decrees which throughout all these changes are infallibly 
observed” (3:220). 

116. See 3:222; T, 76; 4:29; and 4:71. 

117. On Bacon's concern with harnessing the passions, see 3:438. 

118. Philo of Alexandria, “On the Account of the World’s Creation Given by 
Moses,” in Philo, trans. F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1971), 1:119, 117. St. Augustine applauds man’s ability “to domi- 
nate these creatures by the power of reason and not just by physical force.” 
Woman is more prominent in Augustine, who spends pages musing on her help- 
fulness to man. He claims that he will make a connection between the search and 
the naming when he states, “Now we must try to understand why all the beasts 
of the field and all the birds of the air were brought to Adam to be named by 
him, and why thereafter there seemed to be a need to create for him a woman 
made from his side since no helper had been found for him like himself among 
the animals.” Yet Augustine disappoints us in merely explaining that the pas- 
sage must contain a “figurative” and “prophetic” meaning. Later commentators, 
including Aquinas, Luther, and Pico della Mirandola, are equally evasive or si- 
lent on the question of the relation between the two passages. Aquinas treats Ad- 
am’s naming and the search for Eve as if they were totally separate narratives. 
Pico della -Mirandola only mentions man’s dominating reason. And Luther 
merely lauds Adam’s “great intelligence and wisdom,” for “as soon as [Adam] 
saw an animal, he knew its nature and purpose” (St. Augustine, The Literal Mean- 
ing of Genesis, trans. John Hammond Taylor [New York: Newman, 1982], 2:87— 
88, 75, 83; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae {New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1964}, 13:97, 155; Martin Luther, Luther’s Commentary on Genesis, trans. J. Theo- 
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dore Mueller, 2 vols. [Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1958], 1:57; and Pico della Mi- 
randola, Heptaplus, trans. Douglas Carmichael [New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1965}, 125). 

119. Calvin acknowledges reason as a distinguishing attribute of human be- 
ing: “Reason is propre to our nature, which maketh us to differ from brute 
beastes” (The Institution of the Christian Religion Written in Latine By Maister Jobn 
Calvine and translated into English accordyng to the author's last edition, trans. T. N. 
{London, 1562}, Il.ii. 17). i 

120. John Calvin, Commentarie Upon Genesis, trans. Thomas Tymme (London, 
1578), 74-75- 

121. This conforms to Calvin’s overall exegetical intent of proving scripture’s 
unity. See Mary Nyquist, “Gynesis, Genesis, Exegesis, and the Formation of Mil- 
ton’s Eve,” in Cannibals, Witches, and Divorce: Estranging the Renaissance, ed. Mar- 
jorie Garber (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1987), 168—69. H. Jackson 
Forstman discusses Calvin’s use of synecdoche in Word and Spirit: Calvin's Doc- 
trine of Biblical Authority (Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1962), 108. 

122. Calvin, Commentarie upon Genesis, 74—75- 

123. See William Bouwsma, John Calvin: A Sixteenth Century Portrait (Oxford: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1988), 133-34, 150, 160. 

124. See Williston Walker, John Calvin (New York: Schocken, 1969), 236— 
eae 

125. Calvin, Commentarie upon Genesis, 76, 72. 

126. Quoted in Bouwsma, Calvin, 23. 

127. Calvin, Commentarie upon Genesis, 72. The “prevailing sense” of the word 
furniture in the sixteenth century was our modern one: “movable articles, 
whether useful or ornamental in a dwelling house” (Oxford English Dictionary, 2d 
ed.). The word also signified being equipped in body or mind. 

128. Calvin, Commentarie upon Genesis, 19. 

129. John Calvin, Institutes, 1.14.2, 1.14.20. For other Protestant renditions 
of God as “meet” provider, see Gervase Babington, Certaine Plaine, Briefe, and 
Comfortable Notes, upon every Chapter of Genesis (London, 1596), 24; Henry Ains- 
worth, Annotations upon the First Book of Moses Called Genesis (London, 1616), sig. 
Crb; John Milton, Tetrachordon, in The Works of John Milton (New York: Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1931), 4:92; and William Whately, Prototypes, or, the Primarie 
Precedent. Presidents out of Genesis (London, 1640), 3. 

130. Bishop Gervase Babington acknowledges the importance of Adam’s su- 
perior intellect, which provides Eve with “direction and abilitie.” But he also 
waxes eloquent on the institution of marriage and represents God as He who fur- 
nishes the means to satisfy human desire—as the provider par excellence. Hen- 
och Clapham speaks of how “Man/with the wisdom of his spirit / giveth 
names,” but also describes Adam’s yearning for a mate: after seeing “every 
{other} creature mated and denominated / Ye man yet wanteth his yoke fellow.” 
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For Henry Ainsworth, a Separatist, the “giving of names is a signe of soveraign- 
tie” and “manifesteth also Adams wisedome.” But he also acknowledges Adam’s 
desire by describing Eve's creation as “meet and commodious for him.” Babing- 
ton, Certaine Notes, 22—24; Henoch Clapham, Bibliotheca Theologica or a Librarye 
Theological (Amsterdam, 1597), 6b; Ainsworth, Annotations upon the First Book of 
Moses, sig. Crb. See also William Hunnis’s versified rendition of Genesis, A Hyve 
Full of Honye: Contayning the First Booke of Moses, called Genesis (London, 1579), 
sig. A4; the book was dedicated to RobertDudley. Calvin's exegetical legacy dis- 
plays itself fully in John Milton's Paradise Lost, in John Milton: Complete Poems and 
Major Prose, ed. Merritt Y. Hughes (Indianapolis: Odyssey, 1957), bk. 8, lines 
352-55. 

131. Andrew Willet, Hexapla in Genesin; that is, A Sixfold Commentarie upon 
Genesis (London, 1632), 29—30. This occlusion of Adamic desire continues with 
William Guild, Scottish chaplain to Charles I, who merely mentions that “Adam 
had perfect wisedome and knowledge, as may be seene in naming ofall the crea- 
tures” (Moses Unvailed {London, 1620}, 5). 

132. On Calvin’s influence on Bacon, see Bruce Deason, “The Philosophy of 
a Lord Chancellor” (Ph.D. diss., Princeton Theological Seminary, 1978). For an 
argument for the epistemological affiliations between sixteenth-century reli- 
gious reformers and seventeenth-century scientists, see Hiram Haydn, The 
Counter-Renaissance (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950), 1-292. If Bacon 
did not study the works of the Genevan directly, at the very least he assimilated 
his notions from those who had. 

133. Bacon speaks approvingly of royal appropriation: “It is the glory of God 
to conceal a thing, but it is the glory of the King to find a thing out” (4:20). And 
he characterizes scientific discovery in the language of martial appropriation: 
“For I do not propose merely to survey these regions in my mind, like an augur 
taking auspices, but to enter them like a general who means to take possession” 
(4:23). In the final analysis, while Calvin rejects “comprehension” for “certainty,” 
Bacon willingly goes beyond the bounds of certainty, to wander amidst the “un- 
certainties” of the natural world (4:18). 

134. Bacon's principal biographer, James Spedding, assures us that Bacon’s 
marriage to Alice Barnham, an alderman’s daughter, was “peaceable and 
quiet”— indeed, a “very suitable match” (10:290—92). However, some evidence 
suggests that the marriage wasn’t a happy one. Alice may have been unfaithful, 
and Bacon left her a cool “nothing beyond her legal ‘right’” in his will. 

135. For documentary evidence of Bacon’s sexual proclivities, see 8:244; 
14:542. For innuendo, see Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Autobiography and Correspondence 
of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, vol. 1, ed. James Orchard Halliwell-Phillips (London: 
Richard Bentley, 1845), 192; and John Aubrey, Aubrey’s Brief Lives, ed. O. L. 
Dick (London: Secker and Warburg, 1950), 1:71. See also Daphne Du Maurier, 
Golden Lads (London: Victor Gollancz, 1975), 66—67; and Joseph Cady, “Mascu- 
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line Love, Renaissance Writing, and the New Invention of Homosexuality,” 
Journal of Homosexuality 23, nos. 2—3 (1992): 9—40. For general studies of homo- 
sexuality in the Renaissance, see Alan Bray, Homosexuality in Renaissance England 
(London: Gay Men’s Press, 1982); Bruce Smith, Homosexual Desire in Shakespeare's 
England (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1991); Gregory Bredbeck, $ odomy and 
Interpretation: Marlowe to Milton (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1991); and Jona- 
than Goldberg, Sodometries: Renaissance Texts, Modern Sexualities (Stanford: Stan- 
ford Univ. Press, 1992). OTE 

136. Genevieve Lloyd, The Man of Reason (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 1984), see esp. 10—17. 

137. William Rawley, The Life of the Right Honorable Francis Bacon (London, 
1657), 7: 

138. For an astute reading of this passage which complements my reading, 
see J. Weinberger, “Science and Rule in Bacon’s Utopia: An Introduction to the 
Reading of the New Atlantis,” American Political Science Review 70 (Sept. 1976): 
865-85. 

139. See Anthony Wallace’s reflections in The Social Context of Innovation 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1982), 65—67. 

140. Carolyn Merchant examines this episode in The Death of Nature (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row, 1980), 174. Jonathan Goldberg analyzes Jacobean 
court culture’s predilection for subordinating maternal power to paternal au- 
thority in “Fatherly Authority: The Politics of Stuart Family Images,” in Rewrit- 
ing the Renaissance: The Discourses of Sexual Difference in Early Modern Europe, ed. 
Margaret W. Ferguson, Maureen Quilligan, and Nancy Vickers (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1986), 3—32. 

141. Even before the advent of mercantilism, royal regimes intruded upon fa- 
milial territory. The feudal institution of wardship—still a thorn in the side of 
the Jacobean landed class—comprised one such intervention. On wardship, see 
Joel Hurstfield, The Queen’s Wards: Wardship and Marriage under Elizabeth I (Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1958); and Wallace Notestein, The House of Commons, ™604— 
1610 (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1971), 85—96. 

142. Evelyn Fox Keller considers this essay in Reflections on Gender and Science 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1985), 34—40. 


Chapter 4: Bacon’s Myth of Metis 


1. See Charles Whitney, “Against the Text,” in Francis Bacon and Modernity 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1986), 126-54. 

2. Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, trans. Martin Otswald (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1962), 152—54. On métis, see Marcel Detienne and Jean-Pierre 
Vernant, Cunning Intelligence in Greek Culture and Society, trans. Janet Lloyd (Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1974). 

3. See Michel Foucault's discussion of the role that the idea of sovereignty 
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plays in bourgeois society in Power/Knowledge: Selected Interviews and Other 
Writings, 1972—1977, ed. Colin Gordon (New York: Pantheon, 1977), 95— 
108. 

4. Albert Hirschman, The Passions andthe Interests: Political Arguments for Capi- 
talism before Its Triumph (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1977), 20, 28. 

5. Albert Meier, Certaine breife and speciall Instructions for Gentlemen, merchants, 
students, souldiers, marriners, etc. Employed in services abrode, trans. Philip Jones 
(London, 1589), sig. A3; Jerome Turler, The Traveiler (London, 1575), 49—60; 
Thomas Palmer, An Essay of the Means How to Make our Travailes into Forraigne 
Countries, the More Profitable and Honorable (London, 1606), 52—53. See also 
Bacon's “Of Travel” (6:417). For a discussion of the origins of lists for travelers 
in Venetian diplomatic correspondence, see Lawrence Manley, “From Matron to 
Monster: Tudor-Stuart London and the Languages of Urban Description,” in The 
Historical Renaissance: New Essays on Tudor and Stuart Literature and Culture, ed. 
Heather Dubrow and Richard Strier (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1988), 
347-74- 

6. See J. Weinberger’s analysis of the problematics of desire in the New At- 
lantis in “Science and Rule in Bacon’s Utopia: An Introduction to the Read- 
ing of the New Atlantis,” American Political Science Review 70 (Sept. 1976): 865— 
85. 

7. Kitty Locker’s work on the early correspondence of the British East India 
Company has turned up neither a theory or consistent discursive practice of self- 
distancing in the writings of traders. Locker observes that the company’s corre- 
spondence between 1600 and 1619 is idiosyncratic and individualistic: “The 
language of some writers is vigorous and direct; the style of others is so affected 
that one is reminded of Lyly’s Euphues.” Furthermore, “writers frequently make 
no attempt to disguise their feelings.” These letters “have none of the faceless 
impersonality that frequently marks the modern—and even the eighteenth- 
century—bureaucrat” (“The Earliest Correspondence of the British East India 
Company {1600—19},” in Studies in the History of Business Writing, ed. George H. 
Douglas and Herbert W. Hildebrandt [Urbana, Ill.: Association for Business 
Communication, 1985}, 69—70). 

8. See Stephen Greenblatt’s notion of “improvisation” in Renaissance Self- 
Fashioning (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1980), 224-27. While document- 
ing the presence of this behavior in the works of contemporary writers, 
Greenblatt makes no significant attempt to trace its material origins; in his 
work, improvisation exists simply as a unique attribute of Western culture. In 
contrast, my study seeks to uncover the socioeconomic genesis of this behavior, 
since its world-attending and self-distancing facets informed Bacon's status- 
conscious articulation of a natural philosophic method of inquiry. 

9. Richard Grassby, The Business Community of Seventeenth-Century England 
(Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1995), 175. 
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10. Michel de Certeau complicates Foucault’s panopticism by observing that 
“behind the ‘monotheism’ of the dominant panoptical procedures, we might 
suspect the existence and survival of a ‘polytheism’ of concealed or disseminated 
practices, marginalized but not obliterated by the historical triumph of one of 
their number” (“On the Oppositional Practices of Everyday Life,” Social Text 3 
{fall 1980}: 13). 

11. John Archer, “Surveillance and Enlightenment in Bacon’s New Atlantis,” 
Assays 6 (1991): 112. See also idem, Sovereignty and Intelligence: Spying and Court 
Culture in the English Renaissance (Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1993). 

12. Louis Althusser, “Ideology and the State,” in Lenin and Philosophy, trans. 
Ben Brewster (London: New Left, 1971), 167-74. 

13. Paul Smith, Discerning the Subject (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
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14. Walter Rye, The False Pedigree and Arms of the Family of Bacon of Suffolk 
(Norwich, England: Roberts, 1919), ix. 

15. John Ward, The Lives of the Professors of Gresham College, Sources of Science, 
no. 71 (London, 1740; reprint, New York: Johnson Reprint Corporation, 
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1928), 7—8. 
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les: Univ. of Southern California Press, 1962), 35. 
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(1969): 358-77. See also Michael McKeon, The Origins of the English Novel (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1987), 226. 

19. Thomas Wilson, The State of England, Anno Dom. 1600, ed. F. J. Fisher, 
Camden Miscellany, no. 16 (London: Offices of the Society, 1936), 24. 

20. On Bacon’s interest in mechanicians and mechanics, see Paolo Rossi, 
Francis Bacon: From Magic to Science, trans. Sacha Rabinovitch (London: Rout- 
ledge, 1968); and idem, Philosophy, Technology, and the Arts in the Early Modern Era 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1970). 

21. Hesiod, Theogony, in Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns, and Homerica, trans. Hugh 
G. Evelyn-White (London: William Heinemann, 1914), 143—47; Apollodorus, 
The Library, ed. Sir James George Frazer (London: William Heinemann, 
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22. Hesiod, Theogony, 143. 

23. Detienne and Vernant, Cunning Intelligence, 3. 

24. Ibid., 11; on Aristotle and Plato, see 314-17. 

25. Ibid., 48. 

26. Ibid., 3—4. 

27. Ibid., 5, 20, 27, 40. Peter Hulme rethinks the metic consciousness of Re- 
naissance colonial discourse in “Polytropic Man: Tropes of Sexuality and Mobil- 
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29. Homer, The Odyssey, trans. Richmond Lattimore (New York: Harper, 
1965), 146-47. 

30. Detienne and Vernant, Cunning Intelligence, 14. 

31. Ibid., 27, 314. 7 

32. Ibid., 13; see also 21, 47—48. Bacon states that “it is the weaker sort of 
politics {politicians} that are the great dissemblers” (6:387). For a comparable 
discussion of the “tactical” powers of the weak, see Certeau, “Oppositional Prac- 
tices of Everyday Life,” 6—7. 

‘33. Detienne and Vernant, Cunning Intelligence, 40, 41, 43. Notably, in Greek 
culture “the action of binding is often presented as a crossing, a way forward” 
(291). 

34. Max Horkheimer and Theodor W. Adorno, The Dialectic of Enlightenment 
(New York: Seabury, 1972), 54, 58—60; Detienne and Vernant, Cunning Intelli- 
gence, 108. 

35. Detienne and Vernant, Cunning Intelligence, 14; see also 109. 

36. Ibid., 21. Lillian Eileen Doherty points out that Zeus needs Metis’s help 
to bind métis (“Siren Songs: Gender Audiences and Narrators in the Odyssey” 
{Ph.D. diss., Univ. of Maryland, 1995], 3). 

37. Detienne and Vernant, Cunning Intelligence, 67—68. 

38. Lodowick Bryskett, A Discourse of Civill Life (London, 1606), 253; this is 
a translation and adaptation of Giovanni Battista Geraldi Centis, Tre dialoghi de- 
lla vita civile (1565). 

39. Thomas Hill, The Contemplation of Mankind (London, 1571), fvi“. 
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(1533), trans. Ia. San. Gent. (London, 1575), sig. Hhi. See also Sebastian Brant, 
Ship of Fools, trans. Alexander Barclay (London, 1570), 252; Miles Mosse, Ar- 
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don, 1614), sig. A3. 
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43. Ibid., 4, 17; see also 1-2. 

44. Thomas Palmer, An Essay of the Meanes how to make our Travailes, into for- 
raigne Countries, the more profitable and honourable (London, 1606), 5. 

45. Tuvill, Dove and the Serpent, 40—41. 

46. Ibid., 35. Palmer advises intelligencers to “bee well accommodated of 
things needfull for their enterprises: the which being variable and changeable 
according to the alteration of state and times have no certaine rules” (Essay of the 
Meanes, 4-5). ; 

47. Tuvill, Dove and the Serpent, 52. 

48. Palmer, Essay of the Meanes, 4, 46. 

49. Ibid., 4-5. 

50. Jean-Christophe Agnew notes that alien merchants were termed “metics” 
(Worlds Apart: The Market and the Theater in Anglo-American Thought, 1550—1750 
[{Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1986}, 22). 

51. Tuvill, Dove and the Serpent, 35. 

52. Palmer, Essay of the Meanes, 21-22. Expressing interest in the advance- 
ment of English technology, Palmer advises “merchants and mechanickes having 
liberties to travaile, {to} survey the best places, where those Arts are to be 
learned” (22—23). 

53. Meier, Certaine breife and speciall Instructions. 

54. A Briefe Discourse declaring and approving the necessarie and inviolable mainte- 
nance of the laudable Customes of London (London, 1584), 14—15. 

55. Stephen Guazzo, The Civile Conversation, trans. George Pettie, 2 vols. 
(London, 1581), vol. 1, fol. 6’. Indeed, “to be acceptable in companie,” one “must 
put off” our own “fashions and manners, and cloath our selves with the condi- 
tions of others,” for while in “respect of honestie and vertue, wee ought to be al- 
wayes one and the same” because of “the diversitie of the persons” we “must alter 
our selves into” another (vol. 1, fol. 47). Elsewhere, Guazzo compares the pru- 
dence of the courtier to that of the navigator (vol. 1, fol. 22”). The essayist Robert 
Johnson advocates using “semblings” in the conduct of civil business as eppor- 
tune defences,” rather than “as machinations invented for mischieving” (Essazes, 
or Rather Imperfect Offers, ed. Robert Hood Bowers {Gainesville: Scholar’s Facsim- 
iles, 1955}, sig. E4). 

56. Thomas Wright, The Passions of the Minde in Generall (London, 1604), 96. 

57. Ibid., sig. A5”, 104-5. 

58. Ibid., 11. Wright claims that the passions are “not wholy to be extin- 
guished (as the Stoicks seemed to affirm) but sometimes to be moved, and stirred 
up for the service of vertue” (17, sig. A5*). He also prudently advises the conceal- 
ing of the passions as much as possible (90), which is ironic in light of his inten- 
tion of helping his reader ascertain the concealed passions of others. Notably, En- 
glishmen characterized apprenticeship as a binding of a youth not only to a 
master but also to the materials, techniques, and practices of his vocation. 
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59. Ibid., 48; Wright likens the passions to “green spectacles” that delude our 
vision (49). 

60. Jerome Turler, The Traveiler (London, 1575), 36—37. See also Palmer’s ad- 
vice to “Intelligencers” to adapt to the customs and usage of the country wherein 
they reside (Essay of the Meanes, 4—5). In The Merchants Mappe of Commerce (Lon- 
don, 1638), Lewes Roberts makes a list of particulars to which a merchant need 
attend (15—18, 40—41). 

61. These include “their natures, their'desires and ends, their customs and 
fashions, their helps and advantages, with their principal means of support and 
influence; so again their weaknesses and disadvantages, where they lie most open 
and obnoxious; their friends, factions, patrons and clients; their enemies, enviers, 
and competitors; their moods and times; lastly, their principles, fashions, pre- 
scribed rules, and the like; and this not only of particular persons, but also of the 
particular actions which are on foot from time to time. ... And although the 
knowledge itself falls not under precept, because it is of individuals, yet the in- 
structions for obtaining it may be laid down with advantage” (5:59—60). See also 
3:434, 456. Bacon informs us that we can discern a man’s mind from the “Linea- 
ments of the body,” and that “a number of subtile persons, whose eyes do dwell 
upon the faces and fashions of men, do well know the advantage of this observa- 
tion . . . neither can it be denied but that it is a great discovery of dissimulations, 
and a great direction in business” (3:368). 

62. Wright, Passions of the Minde, sig. A4’. 

63. See Mosse, Arraignment and Conviction of Usurie, on the shape-shifting of 
“usurers” (68). 

64. John Browne, The Marchant'’s Avizo verie necessarie for their Sons and Servants, 
when they first send them beyond the Seas (London, 1607), 10. 

65. Thomas Gainsford, The Rich Cabinet Furnished with varietie of Excellent dis- 
criptions, exquisite Characters, witty discourses, and delightfull Histories (London, 
1616), 149. 

66. Ibid., 89°. John Wheeler urges “Marchant Adventurers” to “sende their 
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world betymes” (A Treatise of Commerce {London, 1601}, 29). On what particular 
things merchants should know, see also Gerard de Malynes, The Ancient Law 
Merchant (London, 1629), 5—6, 40; Scott, Essay of Drapery, 5; and Roberts, Mer- 
chants Mappe of Commerce, 41. 

67. Scott, Essay of Drapery, 89. 

68. Ibid., 127—29. Scott argues that entrepreneurs cannot expect to master 
circumstance unless they first bind or adapt themselves to it, for “Divine Provi- 
dence will not be bound by our provisions; those [who] have beene most quiet 
and prosperous in their Actions [are those who] have beene ready at hand to ap- 
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prehend the present occasion with alacrity” (67). For Scott, “A dul-spirited man 
not taking occasion when ’tis ready, misseth his advancement” (2). For Roberts, 
the merchant may, by “well husbanding his mercantile imployment and time, 
joyn a future benefit of mind, to a present profit of estate; and by a provident 
judgement, and a judicious providence, so manage 4is idle houres, and vacant 
time, that he fits Ais capacity, not onely wisely to undertake and discreetly to 
undergo, but also skilfully to performe the greatest imployments that are inci- 
dent to the service of a State or Kingdome” (Merchants Mappe of Commerce, 2). 

69. Scott, Essay of Drapery, 127-29. 

70. Ibid., 23—24. Scott’s citizen draper should be such that “every man he 
deals with, should think him his Countrey-man” (94). Thomas Heywood la- 
ments that the “projector” can “change himselfe into as many shapes as Painters 
can dooe colours” (Machiavel, sig. B3—B4). On the polymorphic aspects of En- 
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on Human Understanding {London, 1700}, fol. 66). Locke’s writing on cognition 
is rife with numismatic and pecuniary allusions to the mind being struck by 
stamps, or “impresses”; to the mind functioning as an organ of acquisition; to 
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the mechanical minting of new coins or seals out of old ones (3:357, 362, 372). 
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84. Philo, “Questions and Answers on Genesis,” in Works, suppl. 1, p. 35; and 
idem, “Of the Cherubim,” 2:21. Philo claims that “one Cherubim then symbol- 
izes the outermost sphere of the fixed stars. It is the final heaven of all, the vault 
in which the choir of those who wander not move in a truly divine unchanging 
rhythm, never leaving the post which the Father who begat them has appointed 
them in the universe. The other [cherubim] . . . is the inner contained sphere, 
which through a sixfold division He has made into seven zones of regular propor- 
tion and fitted each planet into one of them” (2:23). 

85. Ibid., 2:25. In “Questions and Answers on Genesis,” Philo notes that “the 
cherubim are symbols of the two primary attributes of God, namely the creative 
and the kingly, of which one is called God, and the other, the kingly one, is called 
Lord. And the form of the creative attribute is a benevolent and friendly and be- 
neficent power. But that of the kingly attribute is legislative and punitive. More- 
over ‘fiery sword’ is a symbolical name for heaven, for the ether is flamelike and 
turns round the world. And as all these have undertaken the guarding of Para- 
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sense the wisdom of the world was a mirror of the powers of God, in accordance 
with which it became perfect and this universe is governed and managed” 
(Works, suppl. 1, p. 35). 

86. See Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. J. A. Burrow (New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1972), 97—98; E. M. Butler, Ritual Magic (Cambridge: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1949), 46-153; E. A. Wallis Budge, Amulets and Superstitions (New 
York: Dover, 1978), 203, 209, 212-38. 

87. Thomas Nagel, The View from Nowhere (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1986). 


Epilogue: Considering Consequences 


1. Charles Webster discusses Bacon’s influence on members of the Royal Soci- 
ety in The Great Instauration: Science, Medicine, and Reform, 1626—1660 (London: 
Duckworth, 1975). For a differing view of Bacon’s influence, see Alvin Snider, 
Origin and Authority in Seventeenth-Century England (Toronto: Univ. of Toronto 
Press, 1994). For a discussion of the Royal Society’s interest in travel and the 
traveler, see R. W. Franz, The English Traveller and the Movement of Ideas, 1660— 
1732 (Lincoln: Univ. of Nebraska Press, 1967). 

2. See, for example, Barbara Herrenstein Smith, Contingencies of Value (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1988); Richard Rorty, Contingency, Irony, Solidarity 
(Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1989); and Martin Hollis and Steven 
Lukes, eds., Rationality and Relativism (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1982). 

3. Max Horkheimer and Theodor W. Adorno, The Dialectic of Enlightenment 
(New York: Seabury, 1972), 26-27. 
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